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EDITORIAL preface 


In publitshing tlii» Presentation Volume, the Editors haTe to 
make a few a<'knowledgement«. They regret the delay in its 
publication owing to unaToidable conditions created by ihe Wai. 
The delay is an unfortunate contrast to the readiness and promp- 
titude with which the learned filers contributed their valued 
Articles to the Volume in response to our request, and we cannot 
adequately express in words our gratitude to .them. The number 
of writers and their Articles is indeed very gratifying but, at tbe 
same time, it has called for a. division of the Volume, lest it 
become .too b\ilky, into two handy Parts, each of which is to 
make uj) more than tiOO printed pages. 

Wo deeply deplore the jtremuture passing away of several 
scholars who had been the proinoterH and signatories of tbe Scheme. 
The first is Dr. N". N. Sen Gupta who was Professor and Head of 
the Department of Philosophy at the Lucknow University, a 
colleague, and whilom pupil, of Dr. Radha Kuinad Mookerji. 
His sad and sudden doa.th has been a groat blow to Dr. Mookorji 
personally and to us all. The <leaih of Dr. V. !H. Sukthankar 
and of Dr. R. Shama Sastry is equally sad for us. Their names 
e.re ponnanontly linked uj) with the project initiated l>y them. 
Wo have also to cxpims our profound sottow at the passiug- away 
of tiiut doyen of Orientalists, Dr. A. Bcriiodak* Kcdth, Professor 
of Sauski'ii, and (.'oiniiarativo Philolog'jr at. the University of 
Edinburgli, who has added to the valutt of the Volume, by liis 
erudite Artnde. 

The Volume in its two Parts is made up of Articles contribut- 
ed by 75 learned scholars, each of whom has written on the sub- 
ject of his special study. Such it large numbtir of paiiers natu- 
rally repritscJit. it wide riiiige of Hubjeet.s in .tlui field of Indology 
itnd must miike the Vtdume si very useful publioution with its 
apjieiil to a. variety of iutellectual interests and o.ptitude.s. 

We owe .the design on the cover to the renowned artist, ilr. 
A. K. Haidar, Principal of the Lucknow School of Art, and the 
portraits of Dr, Radha Kumnd Mookorji to Mr. L. Af. Sen, A. D. 
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C'.A. (LoBfloa), of the .same SHanol, ami t.M Or. Aaxiif* An<*ntt, 
another accomplished Artist. 

Tlu* design for part JI we owe to iht* noted Mr. B. 

Sen, M. A., of Luehjiow School of Art. 

The title I}harata-Kaumiitj7 has been eonsidared m an ap- 
propriate one for a volume asMoidyitMl with Br. Hadha Kiimud 
Mookorji. 

lh»ARl# oj KhiIOHn 

X. K. Si»ldhanra ((Inu'rfthiH i 
B. i\ f-aw 
i\ 1). (MuUterjt'f 

V. S. Agruwala !'Xe#vr//i/*v i 


f 



OEKEMONY OF l»l{.Ey£NTATION OF THE 
VOLUME 


The coi'einony of I’reseiitatiuii of tbo Volume to Ur. 
lladha Kuiuud Mookerji was held at the Lucknow Xlui- 
versity, Bennett Hall, on 31st January, 1045, at 6-0 p.iu. 
with the Vice-Chancellor, Lt. Col. Kaja Bisheshwar 
Dayal Seth, B.Sc., F.G.S., M.L.A., in the chair. The 
ceremony was preceded by the Committee’s A t Home. 
Advantage was taken on the occasion of the piesonco (jf 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir S. Varadacliariar of the Federal 
Court at the University to have the ceremony of presen- 
tation pei’formed by him. Justice Varadachariar came 
to the University to deliver the inaugural course of Dr. 
Eadha Kumud Mookerji Lectures on the subject of 
“Hindu Judicial System.” 

Professor N. K. Sidhanta, M.A. (Cantab.), Clia.ir- 
inan of the I’resentatiou Volume Conmuttee, in proposing 
the Vice-Chancellor to the chair, said — 

“1 have gi'cat pleasure in l•(‘C|m^sting you to pi'csitlc 
over til is meeting which lia.s heen convened to present tlx' 
Coniineinor{i,tion Vcjlume to l)i‘. Radha Kumud Mookerji. 
Siicli occasions are comparatively rare in this country 
and properly reserved for honouring scholars who luive 
devoted their lives for extending the hounds of know- 
ledge. Dj‘. Mookerji is one of those great scholai's and 
tlu'ongli the lalioin-s of a life-time lie has contrilmted to 
our knowledge of India’s past us no one else has done. 
'Jhahutes have; lieon jiaid by all competent historians to 
Dr. Mookerji ’s meticulous accuracy in the presentation 
of facts and the atti'active manner of his writing which 
has nia<}e his works popular oven with tlie ordinary 
readers. Wi' in the Lucknow Univei'sity are proud of 
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ills association with this histitiition and of the fact that 
most of his work has been done as Jh’ofessor of History 
in this University. JJr. Mookerji has not only added to 
our store-house of knowledge but with the help of his 
willing and enthusiastic colleagues he has built up at 
Lucknow the strongest University school of Ancient 
Indian Hivstory. 

“We are proud of the fact that I'liiincnt scholars of 
the ICast and West have contributed to make this coiu- 
memoration volume a work which will In' pri/,t‘il by 
scholars in the days to come. 'I’his, comhiiied with the 
midowment to lionoui’ him, which will eiiahle the I'niver 
■sity to have c(nirs(*s of h*arned lectures every year, will 
lu'lp the University to continue the work whicli he 
slai'U'd here ami also keep alive tla^ uiemoi'y of his wm-k. 

“1 now re(iuest you, Sir, to pi'esi<!e over this au'etiiig 
cimveiied tij honour a distinguished colleague.'’ 


The .President then took the chair and i-alled upon Ur. 
V. Agrawula, M.A.. Pli.l)., the 'rri'asurer of the 
Uommittee to read his Ueport. lie staled: 

“Being a student of I)i‘. Mookerji [ take it as a iiiattm' 
of personal pride and privilege to he as-sociiattnl with the 
project of which the fruition wt* are cch'hrating today by 
this function. On this an.spicions occasion 1 prtsenl to 
yon a short report on the origin juid progre.ss ol the 
Scheme of whieli wo ai'c now vvitne.ssiiig the fullihia'nf. 
in October 1042 on the occasion of the meeting of tiie 
Indian History Uongress at Hyderabad in tin* Ni/.am's 
Dominion, a few f riends of Dr. Radha Kumn<! Mookerji 
met and initiated a. proposal to honour him in recogni 
tioii of his long and di.siingnisbed services in dincrent 
spheres of na,tii»nal Iif(‘. It w'as tlnm agi'i'cd flia! a. 
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Volume of Studies containing articles on Indian History 
and Civilization should be presented to him. The 
Scheme was soon expanded so as to include the endow- 
ment ill Ills name of a Lectureship of a suitable annual 
value in the subject of Indian History and Civilisation at 
the Lucknow University which Dr. Mookerji has been 
serving. The proposal met with a hearty response and 
an Appeal signed by sixty-five distinguished scholars and 
public men was sent out. The success of the Scheme 
seemed to be a.ssurod from the veiy beginning by a 
princely donation of Its. 5,(>00/- offered by Dr. B. C. 
Law of Calcutta as soon as the Scheme was announced. 
The cost of the Scheme was originally estimated at 
its. 10,000/-, but, thanks to the generous support of some 
of its sjioiivsors and signatories, the estimate was exceed- 
ed in a very short time and )*aised to Its. 15,000/- 
and, later on, to Its. 110,000/. With the growing volume 
of support forthcoming for the Scheme from the leading 
Indian States, landloi’ds, and business magnates, the tar- 
get figure was raised to Its. 75,000/- with a view tef 
provide adequately for the Lectureship Endowment and 
its connected ])urposes such as the publication of the 
annual Lectures, institution of Scholarships, and the 
like. I’he total collections now exceed Rs. 00,000/-. 
The Committee has already transferred to the Lucknow 
University funds on the l)asis of which the University 
has instituted the Radha Kumud Mookerji Lectureship. 
A great impetus has been just given to the work of the 
Committee by the Covernment of the United Provinces 
recognizing it by sanctioning a generous subvention of 
Rs. 500/- towards the cost of the publication of these 
Lectures. It is extremely happy on the part of the Uni- 
versity to have invited a ])erson of the eminence and 
academic .standing of the Jlon’ble Justice Sir S. Varada- 
chanar of the Eederal Court to deliver the inaugural 
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w)urse of Lectures under tlie Eudowiiioiit. We are, tliere- 
fore, fortunate in having him in our midst today and the 
(Jonimittee feels veiy much lionoui'ed that the first course 
of l,cetures under the Scheme is Ijeing delivered by a 
person of liis position and distinction. The Lectureship 
will no doubt materially promote the cause of Indian 
History and Civilization by the j)ublication of learned 
woi’ks from year to year on selected topics by learned 
specialists. 

The C'ominittce has also made over to the University 
further sums l»y which the Ihuvm’sity has instituted res- 
pectively two Post-graduate Scholai’ships and a Cold 
Medal to be awarded nunually at the (Convocation h) the 
best P.A. of the year. 

TIu' resjionse from seholai’s for contributions to tlie 
Volume was no less (uicoui-aging. About seventy-five 
k’Mrncd writers sent tlieir vHlne<l artieles to the Volume 
in response to our re(juest. We cannot adtsjuately express 
onr gratitude to them. Altlumgh the matter for the 
*Wolume was sent to the press in April 1043, the KdiU)rK 
regret the delay in its publication owing bt unavoidable 
cnnditioiis created by the War. Such a large number of 
papers naturally represents a wide range of suhjeets in 
tlic field of Imlology and must make the Volume a very 
successful i)ublication with its appeal to a vai'iety of 
intellectual interests and aptitudes, tlratifying as the 
nnmlier of writers and their articles is, it has at the 
.sa,me time called for a division of the Volume into two 
liandy [larts, the first of whieh, as now presented consists 
of 502 ])rinted ])ages besides the inti'oductoiy matter. 

The Cuminittee wishes .to express its deep gratitude 
to all the promoters and signatories of tlie Hiibeme. to 
the many Patrons, Donors, and Snhseribers who paid .so 
generously during such hard times, and to nil the scholars 
who olTered tlu'ir inlellectnal co opei'ation. in making the 
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various parts of the Scheme such a complete success. The 
Committee cannot but feel gratified tl'.at the love of 
India’s culture keeps burning in so many hearts and this 
is a sure sign of our bright cultural future. 

The President next requested Raja Sir Maharaja 
Singh as one of the signatories and donor.s of the Scheme, 
and as ex-Vice-Chancelloi' of the fmcknow Xlniversity, to 
address the audience. 

Raja Sir Maharaj Singh sai<l : 

Mi‘. Vice-C!hancellor, Sir S. Vaiadachariar, Prof. Sid- 

hanta. Ladies and ( jcntlemen, 

I have known I'b'ofessoi- Dr. Radha. Kumncl Mnnkeiji 
as a frdend and a colleague, and T have great admij'ation 
for him in either ca])acity. One cannot fail to mark the 
two principal and outstanding chara(.-teri sties of the 
Professor. Firstly, his versatility. Pcihaps the audi- 
ence does not know tliat Dr. Radha . Kuniud Mookerji 
was at one time Professoi' of English at Riiwn and later 
at the lli.shop’s College, Calcutta. His krir>v\dedge of 
English is great. He is a goo<l .s])pnker and uses the 
choicest English in his stieeelies. PiuFes-sor Mookerji is 
well voi’.sed in Indian ])olitics and has been a Member of 
the Bengal Legi.slative (kwneil. The second eha racteris- 
tio of Prof. Mookerji is his devotion to India, ’s pa.st. 
He has made what some people have termed the ‘dry- 
bones’ of Indian history live anew and shine with ])right 
rjuliancc. Newman, Avbnse knowledge of English pi-ose 
was profound, has rmee referred to an institution ns a 
“monunKMit of wisdom.” To my mind no fitter tribute 
<fan be paid to Professor Mookerji than to call him a 
monument of andent wisdom of Hidia. He has been a 
.soiu'ce of inspiration to countless stndents of history here 
and elsewhere. Di’. Radha Knmnd Mookerji, Lucknow 
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thanks you, odiicated India is grateful to you, our I’ni- 
versitv is proud of you. 

Mr. J). t'hatterji, M.A., a Memhei- of the (Vun- 
inittw, was next asked to .say a h'w vvoi-ds : 

Mr. Viee-Clianeelior, Sir S. Varadadiariar. l.adies and 

(lent lemon, 

The oe('a.simi lor whieh we have as.seinhled here to 
(lay is lH>th hap])y and inspiring. We feel linppy, luv 
euusi* w{‘ are honouring here today a worthy son of India, 
\vii(( has achieved international reputation in the world 
of .seholarship hy hi.s sustained and strenuous lalxmrs 
carried <m for more than three decades in the field of 
Hi.sUay and fndology. The aehieveinent of Prof. Dr. 
Hadha. Kiiinud M.'ookerji in the realm of thought as well 
as in the domain of Lettco-s will also be a source of ins- 
[)iratioii to u.s and to tho.se who will come aflei* ns, as an 
e.xumplo of what an Indian can ae<x)ini)lish to win for 
himself a status of equality with the savants of the West, 
on the basis of originality and .scientific inve-stigation. 
We are also proud to think how one of our colleagues, 
and through him the Tauhiiow University, has done s(» 
much for the cause of building up India’s ])ast history, 
both political and cnltural, and restoring some of its 
forgotten chaptei'S. When Prof. Mookorji commenced 
his work as a hi.storian and pnhlislied ns far l»ack u.s 
1012 his monumental work on the Hintoi'ii of ludinn 
yShippimi on the basis of strikingly origina,! r(‘s<'arch, he 
appeared a.s a pioneer in the field which was hilltei'fit 
owned almo.st as a monopoly by Western .scbolai's liki' 
V. A. Smith, J. P. Fleet, '(}. Biihler, K. Semirt, A. B. 
Keith. E. J. Rapson, T. W. Bhys Davids. F. W. Thomas, 
and A. A. Maedonell. There was then only a luindful 
of Indian scholars working in the fic'ld of ,\ncic‘nf Indian 
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History aiwl Aroliacology, amongst whom mention may- 
be mmie of Sir H. (J. Bliamiarkar, 1). K. Bhandarkar, 
H. P. Sastri, 11. D. Bancrjce and S. Krishnaswamy 
Tyengor. But now the Inbonrs of these Indian pioneers 
have produeeil a rieh harvest of researt^h and bountiful 
crop of scholars working in dih'erent liranehes of Tndo- 
logy on the ba.sis of intensive and highly .specializeil 
study. By his work as a ieaohev during all these years, 
Prof. Mookerji has also helped to build up schools of 
research in Ancient Indian history at diffei'ent centres, 
such as the Universities of Benares, Mysore and Tmek- 
now as the first Professor of Ancient Indian Hi.story and 
Pnlture at these Universities. 

The work of Prof. Mookerji in the sphere of History 
is unique both in quantity and quality. There are few 
scholars who have his pac'e of productivity and power of 
writing so much, within such a short space of timo. 
Ecjually remarkable is the range of his literary output, 
which is not always confined to purely antiquarian 
research. Home of his reseai'ches arc inspired by a 
siiirit of .service to the conntry by presenting proper his- 
tori(;al data for a solution of some of its ])roblems. As 
an instance, T may cite his Fnndrimmtal Jhv'tij of India, 
which has been honoured by an Introduction from the pen 
of a. British Premier, d. Pamsay Macdonald. This work 
was followed by bis NafiotiaUxm in flindv Cnlture, 
which llr. Annie. Be.sant brought out as the first volume 
of her Asian Library Series published in London. I 
may also instance his extensive treatise called Local 
(lorcrnnient in Ancirnt India, which is the first book of 
its kind published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford with 
the im'primahir of the Oxford University and the Fore- 
word of a Secretary of State for India, the Marquess of 
Crewe, This work is replete with epigraphic material, 
garnered with phenomenal pfitienee. from obscure .sonnies 
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i'!Uisfi(.‘i't‘d by lal'oriitiis rcsfju cli. U givfs a unique pie- 
tuiv ()!“ the rndiuu \'i!laj^e ( '((imminity i'luu Liniiing as 
a rueal repuiilic niid I'opfC'KfMits the setmlai'ship of the 
aiilhoc al its liighesl,. Kiij^lish seholnrship ruilher le- 
{•ogiiised his worth by piibiishiuj* ftis us the only 

\v(u‘k of nil Indinn, in the (bJord oj luilin Srn'i'.i. 

Asoka, whoni If. ti. Wells ennuis ns the <.p'«‘:dest king, 
has got in Prof. .Mookerji die lusl interpreter of his 
grt-iitness, in a work prt'seniing his history in its true 
light on the lijisis <if elaliorate aimotatioiis of the einper 
lor's words in Ids immortal inserifit ions. Prof. 
.Viookerji's ehoice of .snhjeets is evtreraely feliialous and 
appropriate in tilling up gaps in our knowledge of an 
eienl India. His rc'cent w'ork on ('luitif/niairjiftf Mfunifd 
/itt/f Ilia Tif!it‘H, written as Sir Willitnti Mi'tjrr Lrei/ura 
of the Madras rii!\er.sity, .siqiplies ji, long-felt neeil of 
slndeiils of Indian History. 'The world nf seholat's is 
(‘qiialiv indehted to iuin for his ma-b'ily p-'- -‘ntal ion and 
(‘.vjiosition in his Hindu (■irilizatiun of the ideals and 
institutions eharaeleristie of tiiieienl India, In this 

valuahle work, l^rof. .\rookeiji has (onipri'sse,! within a 
reniarkaJily short, eonqia.ss end in a eoinpael eiaiuier, all 
fliat is best, and noblest, in India’s I'niline and Tradi 
tioiis. 'file West,, iiab'rd, eannot liitd in ; le, iliior work 
a more coni-reUy vivid, and aidlioi itriiio. i o'-rpietation 
(d‘ India 's Thought and ('nltnral heintage as eiabodied in 
the liislory presented in this work, .''’ inf of I’rof, 

Mook<*rJi’s researches jigain have iaiiiaalt* bearitigs on 
Itidiii’s present day problmas. (‘cononiie and jiolitieid. 1 
‘n{i,v nundioit luM'e oidy one work of his. \\/.,, Indiidy 
I . ’ .iff Si/.. Ir ^ i )/t iiat , M i diiif’ rid iiti'l Mftift'iu, which he 
inn; wriileii as a .Vleailier of the Hengid I, .slid Pavenue 

( 'oiamijidoii. on the basis id' his inev.sl igal iotis on the 

s(>ol, in typical rural regions in different jiarts of India, 
ft will thus be .seen that f’rof. Mookerji's literary output 
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is remaj’kable in its range, variety, and volume and shows 
a rare combination of width and depth. The height of 
his scholarship is, verily^ in happy accord with its 
breadth. 

By the presentation of this Volume and the institu- 
tion of a Lecureship in recognition of his work, we are 
feeling extremely gratified that we discharge the debt 
that students of Indian history owe to him. I am sure. 
Dr. Mookerji, that you will also appreciate the esteem 
which is expressed for you in the many learned papers 
which the distinguished and talented scholars of East and 
West have contributed to make the Volume so valuable 
as a study in Indology, to which you have consecrated 
your life and labour, and feel gratified at the generous and 
spontaneous financial contributions of your fj’iends in ade- 
quately endowing the Radha Kumud Mookerji Lecture- 
ship at the Lucknow University. May you have long 
years of health, happiness, and service to scholarship and 
to the Motherland. 


Tho President then rctiucstcd the Hon’ble Sir S. 

Varadacliariar to forjiially ])ivscnt the Volume to Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerji in the following words : 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me to associate my- 
self with the function this afternoon for presentation of 
a Volume to Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji in recognition 
of his services as a historican and as a public man. The 
Volume is a collection of essays contributed by learned 
scholars as their ti-ibute of appreciation of Dr. Mookerji’s 
varied work in the field of Indology. He is the author 
of more than a dozen histoi-ical works by which he has 
done so nuuih to revive .‘ind I'.opxdai'izo the study of a,neipnt 
Indian hishu'v and culture. Wo in this ITniversitv are 

u t 
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{>r()uU of the good name he has brouglit to this University 
hy liis original researches and of his work in huihling u{) 
here a strong school of Ancient Indian History against 
heavy odds. Indeed, he has given a great impetus to its 
study of which the Lucknow University is now one of the 
best centres in the whole of India. The occasion is uni- 
{pie of its kind and it is our good fortune that on this 
occasion a man of the eminence and high statins of 


ilon'lile tiustice Sir S. Varadachariar agreed in the midst 
of hi.s pre-occupations to accept our invitation to make 
the presentation of this volume a})tly called BMivHA'rA- 
KAUMUDl to I>r. Kudha Kumud Mookerji in per.son. 

On behalf of the University 1 would also like tu say 
how grateful 1 am to Dr. Itadhn Kumud Mookerji !*re- 
scntatioii Volume and Uectureshi}) ('ommitlee for having 
)»laeed at tiie dispo.sal of tlie University an udeijuate eti 
dowment for tlie Lectui'eship. together with a few other 
facilities for the study of Ancient Indian History. 1 intw 
reipiest Sir S. Varadachariar to make the (irescutation 
of the Volume to Dr. Kadha Kumud Mookerji," 


Sir S. Varadachariar in pre.sentiiig the N'ohinie to 

Hr. Mookerji spoke as follows : 

"^Tr. Vii’e tdiani'cllor, Uadii's aini ( leiitleiiieii. 

1 deem it a privilege and it give.« me gri'al pleasure 
to he associated with this (‘vening's fmietion. 1 i-ainiol 
elaiin any long aequaintanei' with Dr. I’adha Kiiinud 
Mookerji, hut since we met here three years ago. 1 have 
been foil, unate emaigh to he iMaiiifed hy him amongst his 
friemls and I have in .some measure reeifiroenUsl tht‘ same 
good will. It is iKit for me to essay the task <d' informing 
th(‘ Lucknow audience of hiograjihieal details relating to 
the life and work of Dr. Mookerji. A brief biographical 
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iiieinoir contained in the Presentation Volume contains 
interesting information on these points and .the speech 
just delivered by Professor Ghatterji has drawn attention 
to the sevei-al works published by Dr. Mookerji. The 
Doctor seems to have a brilliant academic carreer which 
must have given some indication to any discerning mind 
of his future gj'eatness. He has been in one way or 
another connected with nearly all the Indian Universities 
and some of the Indian States, but for more than 20 years 
past he has given of his best to the Lucknow University. 
A man of manifold activities he has not limited himself 
to professional or research woi’k, but has taken full sharo 
in the public life of .the country as a member of the Legis- 
lative (Council, as a leading figure in the Hindu Maha- 
sabha a.nd as a member of more than one Commission of 
])ublic importance. 

“Of Iiis services to the cause of historical studies in the 
country I should like to say a few words on this occasion. 
This evening’s function is the best proof of the esteem and 
a.ri’cotiou in which he is hold by bis fellow workers, by his 
students and by the leading citizens nut merely of this city 
or even of this Pi'uvinci), but of various parts of this coun- 
try. The names of those who have t;ontributed articles to 
the Commemoration Volume bear witness to the wide circle 
of his friends and admirej's. It seems to me appropriate 
to (;all your attention to the backgi’ound of the circums- 
tances in which he started his labours as a research worker 
in the field of ancient Indian history, as that will enhance 
your appreciation of his services to the cause and the cour- 
age with which he must have taken to this Held of work. 
Without 1 ‘eferring in any detail to the language contro- 
versy of the first half of the nineteenth century in this 
country, I may mention .that one result of the triumph of 
those who advocated the edaims of English as against 
San.skrlt was that till fairly late in that centuiy many 
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ctiucaLed iuflueiitial Indians hail persnadeil tlteniselves 
that the anuient past of this eouuti'y had nothing worth 
knowing, and much less anytliing to he proud of. .Such 
accounts of the history of India, ancient or mediaeval as 
then oherod were mainly the work of foreigners. One 
need not impute any improper motive or intention to the.se 
writers Imt the fact ncvertheles.s riMnains that lattu’ re- 
scareh showed that their works luwl to he gieatly supple- 
mented and sometimes even corrected. A few Iiiindy 
Indians like Dr. IJajendralal Milra, Mr. ihime.sh I'handra 
Dutta and Dr. Bhandarkar were working in the liehl of 
Indian history but it could hardly he .sai<! that their works 
received at the time anything like ap[ir(‘ciati<ai or eiu'our 
agement that they de.served. It was in these discouraging 
circum.stances that .Justice Uaiimli* productNl his llintnri/ 
of th(' Mamthnii, hut that was more a uuuiifestati'm of 
intense patriotism then gathering .strength in the Maratha 
country, than a part of a general jnovement in favour of 
lii.storical i-eseareh or .study in the country. The work of 
i'l-ofessor Max Muller and other oriental ksts and the .dudy 
of coinpui'ative philology brought to light the importance 
of fcjuiiskrit as a language and llu* richiicss of India’s 
literary lieritage, and the work of Swami Vivekanamhi ami 
Mrs. Besant led many Indians to change their attitude 
towai'ds lliiulu philosufiliy. It was now generally fi^It 
that India's past was nothing to he imltamt'd of. 'I’ho 
rising tide of .Nationalism whieli wa.s a marki'd feature 
in this country at the beginning of this century created a 
growing desire for study of the ancieii! lii.^Uirv of this 
country. That wa-s the situation which inspired and 
encouraged a numher of youngmen of this count ry to lake 
ro.sefi.rc;h work in various fields of ancient Indian history, 
'riiey had the onthu.si,a.sm for the cause and the readine.sH 
to work for it luit. it could hanlly lie said that there was 
fiifftcient. material nr moral encouragement to tliein yet. 
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The iihaiidafkar Institute and the Itihasa Mandala led the 
•way in the cause of historical research and the Universi- 
ties followed suit in encouraging research studies. The 
expanding results of the labours of the Archaeological 
Department made more and more materials available and 
the result has been what vre sec today as the combined pro- 
duct of these various factors. Di-. Mookerji deserves con- 
gratulations and appreciation as one of the noble band of 
woi'kcrs who have preferred to devote their time and labour 
to this cause without weighing the, material ends it was 
likely to tiring. Now at the evening of his life nothing 
could give him greatei* satisfaction than the knowledge 
that he has trained a land of young and eiithusiastio 
woi'kers to carry on the work of which a great deal yet 
remains to tie done. [ am sometimes oppressed by the 
thoughts that the trend of opinion gathering in the West 
against the study of the humanities may have an 
unhealthy reaction in this country and materially impair 
the appreciation of the value of the study of history. Let 
me hope that the workers now trained for the work are 
strong and stalwart enough to carry on inspite of such 
discouragemeut as changes in public taste and encourage- 
ment may involve. 

“ft is now my pleasant duty to laake a prcsenlatioii of 
this ('onimemoration Volume to Dr. Kadha Knnind 
Mookerji ami 1 do so v/ith the greatest pleasure. I am 
suj'o tha.t I voice the feelings of all who are assembled here 
in exprossicig the liope and wish that he may be spared in 
health and sti-ength for many years and though his formal 
comieclion a.s a Professor of this University 'inay undergo 
a (diange luj will coiitirnio hi;; worlv wil.hoiit prejudice to 
his welbeai’iied rest and that his help and guidance will 
he available to all young men who may follow his font- 
steps in the field in wliich he has so long laboured and 
which he has dearly loved.” 
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After his s[K‘Cch Sir S. VnnHljiehni'iar [Reseiitni the 
Volume to Dr. Rndha Kunmd Mookerji, win* thnri made 
the following .speech : 

Mr. Vice-t'haneellor, Rir, S. \'ara(lachariar A tJejitlemeii, 

“1 feel overwhehnod )\v the generous manner in which 
my friends have expressed their apju’eciation of my hnnihle 
work. The inauguration of the hectureship hy a person 
of the einineme and h'arning of the llon'hle >lu.stiee Hir 
R. Varadaehariar is a most hopeful augury of its future 
as an efTective, and, may 1 add, ee(»iu)miea] means of pro- 
moting the cause of rndian History and {‘ivili/atij»n for 
which it luxs been institutcsl. Such a provision is veiy 
urgently needed in the T'.P. where the study of ,\!icient 
Indian Cidtnre and Civilization specially ha.s hecu oti (he 
decline in recent years and Ranskrific Rtudii**; arc 
languishing. An (dTeclivc reimsiy, in my o[)inion. wd! 
he to make Sanskrit a conpuilsory classic iti tin- Schools for 
Hindu students, as Arabic or Persian sliouhi he for Muslim 
students. 

“It is a pity and a strange irony of fate, that Sanskrit 
culture .should be ou the wane in the H.P., the land of its 
birth, its very home tlirough the ages, the home also o!' 
both Brahmanical and Buddhi.st (hilture sintx* the l itm^ of 
the Vedas. The Upanjshads are redolent of the Kuril 
Pailchula Country and its I’hilosophical Academy known 
as the Paftehala Parishad, and also of the part jilaycd hy 
the kingdoms of Kosjala and Kus^T, in the spreat! of Vedic 
culture and learning towards the East. Of the seven 
.sacred cities of India, the H.’P. claims four: Ayodhyn, 
the (iity of .Kiima; Mathura, the, city of Kri'^lina.; .Mny.a. 
the city of (Jafiga and Kusii, the city of .Aiva. 'fhe Pro 
vinee is also the cradle of Tiuddhism, with its sacred memo 
ries (-entred at plaee.s like laimhini, where the Buddha 
was horn, Rarnnth, where He first taught and Kii.^iririrn, 
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where He died. Later Buddhism or Mahayana is also 
associated with sevei’al places in the U.P., where it has 
left its relics. These marked out the path of the pilgrim’s 
progress towards his holy places. That is how a foreign 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, came to Mathura to 
worship there the relics of some of the greatest disciples of 
the Buddha, like Sariputra, or Ananda. Mathura was 
also the seat of 'Indian Art at its best. Its School of Art 
first fashioned the statue of the Boddhisattva .as the 
highest expression of Mahayfinist idealism. The Chinese 
pilgrim also passed through the rich Mesopotamian 
Country, the part of the U.P., lying between the Ganges 
and its two tributarie.s on the right and left, the KalTnadT 
and Ramaganga, full of immortal memories of Buddhism. 
Kanauj was then the political capital of Northern India 
under Emperor Harsha, a follower of Mahayana. 
Ayodhya was then full of the fame of the two great reli- 
gious leaders, the brothers, Asatiga, and Vasubandhu, 
leaders of that great religions and humanitarian move- 
ment known as Mahayana Buddhism, which spi'ead beyond 
the hounds of India and built up an overseas empire of 
Indian Thought. China and Siam, and many other coun- 
tries of Indonesia were the constituent units of this Greater 
India. Mahsyrina also produced its triumphs of Art of 
which the masterpieces are seen in far-off Java. Buddhism 
was studied at the Universities like §ravaat!, Sarnath, 
and Kaut^ambT, by thousands of students in residence. 
KamiambT was the capital of the TJ.P., in Anoka’s Empire. 
At Prayaga was held the famous Assembly of Harsha 
where the Imperial Exchequer was emptied by his colossal 
charities in aid of T^earning and Religion. 

“It is time that the U.P. should, recapture some of 
this historical and cultural heritage. I am proud to think 
that it has been given to me to take a little part in the work 
of this cultural reconstruction in the U.P., and that my 
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friends have thought it fit to utilise me as their humble 
instrument jn the prosecution of that mission by the endow- 
ment of this Lectureship. 

“Lastly, il need hardly say how very grateful I feel 
to the learned Indologists whose contributions mak<i up 
this valuable Volume and also to its able Editors.” 


Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, M.L.d., a 
Member of the University Exc<;utivo (loimcil. a Patron of 
the Scheme and a Member of the ( Committee, then I'uscj to 
propose a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the llon’ble 
Sir S. Varadachariar, in the following words: 

I am happy to associate myself with tho well deservtMl 
public tribute to Jioiiour my esteemed friend Dr. Rmllia 
Kumud Mookerji by the pid)licati(tn of a. Presentation 
Volume and the foundation of a Leetureship in his name 
at the Lucknow University in recognition of the gi'eat 
services rendered by him in tho sphere of Kcliolar.ship nnd 
learning, his great achievement in making the aneient 
glorious Indian culture and (;ivili nation txdter known to 
the modern world, and let nie add, also for the gi'eal, ser- 
vices rendered by him to the pnbli<! life of the eountry. I 
am delighted that so many distinguished persons have 
expressed theii- appreciation for tlu* .scholarly work done 
by Dr. Mookerji in a spirit of selfiea.s s{>rviee. Dr. MiM>kf*r 
ji’s activities evoke genuine admiration from all tho.se who 
love and honour sdiolai-shii). 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookei-ji is at on<-{‘ a man of 
versatile genius, wide learning and Cod has endowed him 
with a keen intelkitt. He is not only a great writer of 
the first I’ank but also an excellent oratf)r. I liave known 
Dr. Mookerji for a long number of years — more as a [xili- 
tician than a great sctholar of arKient history — ami have 
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always been struck by bis vast knowledge, his clear think- 
ing, but it was only recently when I read his book ‘A New 
Af'pfoaeh to the Commutml Problem’, and his masterly 
presidential address at the Akhand Hindustan Conference 
that I realized what great contributions he has made to 
the solution of the very difficult question of the minority 
problem in India. It shows what University professors 
and the men of learning and scholarship can do and what 
services they can render to the country by applying their 
expert knowledge to current political, economic and social 
questions and Dr. Mookerji has given a lead to others 
in this matter. His scheme of cultural autonomy and 
the admirable arguments in his speech at Akhand Hindus- 
tan Conference for the integrity and solidarity of India are 
really very great contributions for which his country-men 
will always feel grateful to him. He has done his best to 
make Hinduism more dynamic and a factor of harmony 
amid the clashes of creeds. 

“May he live long and add still more striking contri- 
butions must be the fervent prayei’vS of all those who are 
present here today. 

“Now I havei to perfoi’m a still more pleasant duty of 
proposing a vote of thanks to the Hon’ble Justice Sir S. 
Vatndachariar on behalf of the Committee and on my own 
behalf, and I hope on behalf of the entire audience and 
the Lucknow University, for the very great trouble taken 
by him at a groat personal inconvenienee in the midst of 
his multifarious duties and enormous engagements in com- 
ing over to Lucknow today at our request to deliver a 
scries of lectures on this memorable occfision and to pre- 
sent the Volume foi-mally to Professor Dr. Eadha Kumud 
Mookerji. That a man of the eminence and learning of 
Sir Varadachariar is performing the ceremony augurs 
well for the success of Dr. Eadha Kumud Mookerji Lec- 
tureship, and the Committee and I thank you, Si?', from 
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lliu Ixjttoul of our heart for fhe great honour you have 
done us today." 

'fbe function then terminated and was followed by 
the delivery of the inaugural Dr. li«idlui Kiiinml Mookerji 
Lecture by Sir S. Varadachariar on the subject of Hindu 
Judicial Sy-stoin in the same hall of the I'niversity. 
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MEfst<A(^E HON. DK. HAJENHHA PRASAD 


My acquaintance with Dr. Radliakumud Mookerji 
began in 1903 when he had taken his M.A. Degree twice 
in 1901 and 1902 in two subjects and was preparing for 
the Premchand Roychand Scholarship of the Calcutta 
University. I was then studying in the Presidency College 
in the second year class and we were both residing in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel. The acquaintance then made soon 
ripened into a friendship which has remained constant 
although our work has lain in different lields. I grate- 
fully acknowledge the kindness and help I have always 
received from him. I have admired his works of scholar- 
ship of which I do not consider myself a competent 
judge. As a layman I have read some of them with 
profit. I join the galaxy of scholars and men prominent 
in the public eye in offering my congratulations and 
wishing him a Ipiig life in retirement, devoting himself 
to the service of the country and humanity as savants of 
old used to do. 


8d/- Rajendra Prasad. 
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BY 

Dr. S. Muhammad Husain Najnar., M.A., LL.B. 

(Aligarh), Ph.D. (London), 

Head of the De'partment of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
University of Madras. 

The proverb in the Malayalam Language that ‘one 
who has aeon Kollam has no need for a house,’ brings out 
the greatness and importance of Quilon in old days. This 
city on the west coast of India was well known for ages as 
one of the greatest ports of Indian trade with western 
Asia and Levant. It is possibly the Male of Cosmas’^ in 
the sixth century. It is also referred to as !Mo-la-ye 
(Malaya) by Hiuan Tsang.=* There is in Ajssemani (iii, 
Pt. ii, p. 437) a letter from the Nestorian Patriarch, 
Jesujabus of Adiabene, who died in 660 A.D. addressed 
to Simon Metropolitan of Pars (Iran) which complains of 
his grievous neglect of duty, and alleges that in consequ- 
ence not only is India “which extends from the coast of the 
kingdom of Pars to Colon, a distance of 1200 parasangs, 
deprived of a i-egular ministry but Pars itself is lying in 
darkness”. The mention of Colon in this letter may be 
identified with Quilon, but Yule and Burnell express the 

1 Tlie iini)orls to Taprohaae arc silk, aloes wopd, cloves, 
sandalwood . . . Tlie.se again are passed on from Sielediba to 
tlio marts on Ihi.s .side, .sueli as Male, where the' pepper^ is grown 
. . . And the most notable places of trade are these Sindu . . . 
and then the five niart.s of Male, from which the pepper is export- 
ed, viz., Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Nalopatana, and Pudopa- 
Uma. Cosmas. Bk. XI. In Cathay, etc., p. cl. xxviii. 

“ To the south this kingdom is near the sea. There ri8e_ the 
mountains called Mo-la-ye (Malaya) with their precipitous sides, 
and their lofty summits, their dark valleys, and their deep ravines. 
On these mountains grows the white sandalwood. — 'Hiuan Tsang 
in lulien III. 122. 
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view-* that the rendering in Assemani’s Latin is arbitrary 
.and erroneous for the Syriac; has Kalah which is a pJirt in 
the Malay regions. The presc'ut write;- ventures to dirtV;- 
from Yule for the simple reason lli.nt Kalah is alxnit thret‘ 
months’ joui-ncfy from Masqat on the Persian gait’ ami the 
Nestorian T^atriareh could not have meant .sncli a hn-ge 
area comprising as far as Kalah in the Malay peninsula 
for the pui'pose of propagating the Faitli. Peihaps the; 
Hyriae Kalah is wi-ongly wi-ittim foi- Malay. 'I’lie above 
references show that Kollam is a more ancient city. 

It may also he noted that in a Syriac extisn-t in 
Awrdota Hyrinm:' We learn that IIiitc* Syrian mission 
ari(‘s eanu‘ to Kanla;n in A.I). ami got leave fiMtin 
king Hluiklrbirti.'' to huild a ehureh iiml city at. Kanlani. 

There' ai'e al.so some who hi'lieve that tie* city ilalcs 
only from tin* ninth ceiitui'y A.I). ami (piotc in support (tf 
tiu'ii' hclief the Kollam era which commenced from Si!”; 
A.I). It may ht* ohscrvc'd that tlu' era alluded f'l is in 
eommemoraliott of a confera'iiee of astrologc'rs iield in 
Kollam to eonsiih'i' the (U'sirahility of cdianging From the 
Lunar to the Solar system. "I'he conference was eonveiu'd 
njider the anspi<'e.s of the U.aja" of Kollam and was attc'tid 
ed hy astrologers from .all parts of Kerala. It, was 
unanimonsly agrec'd in that ass(>mhiy that the* whole (d' 
Kerala which was till then following the lama;' system 
shouid Iheneeforth n<lo|)t tin* Solar system of n'ckoning 
dat(‘s. Tlu' ('ra was n.amed Kollam Km in nu'mory of that 
(louference which was an important event in the history 
of the city. lienee it is more appropriate to any tlnif llu' 
new ei'a got its name', fi'om Kollam and not r/Vv; rc/w/. 

“ Hoc Hoh.sfm [>. 752, 

■•Set* .Jdhsoti, p. 7‘M. 

It. hi Cluikaravarli iiicanuia' l{ii.ia. 

" It is iiot^ ptissihlc fit asccrliiiii the naiiii* of Hit*, ruler. Ih‘r- 
liap.- Adilya Vai'iiia rva.s the kiiijf who etuiveiit'd the ('otd'en'net*. 
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A study of the' later accounts furnished by Arabs, 
beginning with the merchant Sulayman also proves that 
Quilon is an ancient port on the West Coast. As the 
accounts furnished by Sulayman are held by the present 
writer to be a compendium of different accounts by various 
Arab travellers and navigators of different periods includ- 
ing Sulayman from the earliest times prior to 851 A.D., 
the reference to Kulu Mali in the account of Sulayman 
undoubtedly shows the antiquity of the city of Kollam. 

Eight Arab writers, Sulayman, I bn Khurdadhbeh, 
Jbnul Faqih Idrisi, Yaqut, Qazwini, Dimishqi and Abid 
Fida. who preceded Ibn Battuta (1355 A.D.) speak about 
Kawlam. They mention it in various forms.® 

Ibn Khurdadbeh says that from Sandan to Mulay is 
five days’ journey. Qanna and pepper are obtained here. 

Sulayman mentions that ships from Masqat depart to 
the ports of Hind, sailing towards Kukam Mali. This is 
a months’ journey from Masqat, with a moderate wind. 
There is a garrison in Kukam Mali. Chinese ships come 
here and one thousand clivhams are collected from them. 
Other ships pay a sum ranging from one to ten dinars. 
There is sweet water available here from the wells. Be- 
tween Kukam Mali and the sea of Harkand is about a 
months’ journey. After taking in sweet water at Kukam 
Mali, the ships sail towards the sea of Harkand, cross the 
sea and reach a place called Lakhyalus. 

^ a delailed discussion on this jioint see Amh Oeoyra- 
■plicn' KnowM.fje of /Southern, India by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, 
publislicd ]»y the Sfudnis University 1942. 

** M\ilay — Ilin Khurdudliheh. 

Kuhnu Mali — Siilaynnni. 

Kulu Mali — Ibhul Kaqih. 

Kukam Tii, Kulam Mali, .lazirat Mali — Yaqut and Qazwini. 

Madinat Kulam aiid dazirat Mali — Dimishqi. 

Kawlaan — Abul Fida. 

Kawlam — Tbn Battuta. 
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Ihniil Faqih follows Sulaymau, f^iviiig alnio.4 all tin* 
<letail.s with a little variation. He says a sum ruii«'ing 
from ten to twenty d/nfirs is colletrted from shi{).s other 
than the Chinese: the .ships eross the .sea (»f Harkand and 
eome to a plnet* called Kalalihar, lietween whit^h and 
Harkand there are islands pertpled by a eonnnnnily known 
as Lanj. He secsns to he iiioj-e definite tlian Sulayinan 
when lu' says that the ships after leaving 'Mas(|at, eome 
straight to Kalu Mali, the first port of Hind, the distance 
hefween tlu* two is a month’s jouriuy. Hut his assertion 
that the garrison at Kulu Mali hdongs to the cities of 
Hind is vague. 

Idrisi says that live miles iy sen from Kiilam Mali 
lies the island Mali, a large and heautifiil sjait. less hilly, 
and covered with much vegetation. The pe[>per plant 
grows in this island, as fouml lunvlu re el.se. 

Vafpit, mentions (lint the island Ivulam is one of the 
innnmerahle islaiuls in Hit' .“(‘a of Hinil. He (ptotes ;\liu 
Dtilaf who says: “I went from Mandurtpu to Kulam. 
The inliahitants have a prayer house in which thert^ is no 
iilol. Tht' pillars of the houses are from the backbont's 
of dead fish, tbough the inhabitants do not eat fi.sh. 'I'licy 
do not slaughter animals after the manner of the Mns 
lims. The inhaliitants choose a king for China when 
llit'ir own king dies. There is no art of medicine in 
India except in this (own. You embark from this town 
for Uman. Water in Kulam comes from tanks which 
are matle to collect rain water.” 

Qazwiiii follows Yatpit fpioting the same .Hource, yet 
tliere is some contradiction, siiute he says tliat Abu Dulaf 
Misar Ihn Muhalhal who visited this place (Kulam) diil 
not .sc'c either a temple or an i<lol there. 

l)imish<ii mention.s Kulam as the last city of the 
country of pt'pper. The island Mali is rtdated to (he 
city on the (^oast,. Pepper is there loaded in ships evt'ii 
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though they all gather on the same clay. Various kinds 
of perfumes are obtained here. 

Abul Fida quotes the longitude and latitude from 
Tbn Said and Kitaib-cil-Atwal.^ assigns it t 0 ‘ the first 
climate, and says that it is the last city of the pepper 
land of Manibar. 

Then he quotes Ibn Said who says that Kawlam is 
the last city of the pepper land in the east, from where 
they embark to Aden. He also reports from travellers 
thus : “Kawlam is a city, the last one of the pepper land. 
It is situated in a gulf. There is a separate quarter 
for 'Muslims in the city, where there is also a cathedral 
mosque. The city is situated on a plain, its earth is 
sandy. There are a large number of gardens here.” 

Almost all these writers say that different kinds of 
aloes, wood, camphor, resin, and barks of trees are as- 
sociated with Kulam. 

Qa7wini says that aloe wood is brought to Kulam 
from islands beyond the Equator where no one has ever 
gone and seen the tree. Water brings it towards the 
north. 

Ibn Khurdadhbeh, Yaqut and Qazwini say that 
qarma and khayzuran^*' grow in abundance in Kulam. 

Yaqut says that the baqqam” tree grows in Kulam. 
Thei'e are two kinds of it; one is of inferior quality, the 
other called nvirun is excellent. 

Qazwini : In Kulam the baqqam tree grows in abun- 
dance. 

Alail Fida; The baqqam ti'ee is found in Kawlam. 
It resembles the pomegranate tree and its leaves are like 
those of the Jujube tree, 

Ibn Buid : T;on}?it.u(l(! l!53 (legxees, latitude 13 degrees. 

AUval: Longitude 110 degrees, latitude Id.SO degrees. 

10 Two varieties of bamboos. 

” Brazil wood (caesalpiua). 
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Yaqnt : Camphor is found on Iho slope of a niountaia 
fietween Kulam and Mandui-qin CMadura), Camphor is 
the pulp of the tree. If the tree, is split in the mi<ldle, the 
cam phui’ will he found hidden in it. tHometiines if is M»f!, 
sometimes hard, for it is a resin in the heart of the 
t I’ee. 

fhn Kliurdadhheh says thal crystal is ohtained from 
iVrulay (Kawlani). 

Yaqut : In Kulam there is a mim> of yelhtw stdpluir 
and of copper. Th(‘ coagulated vafwjiir of eoj^per makes 
excellent tiitiya. All kinds of tntiya are ohtaiiu'd from 
the coagulated vapour of eojjper (‘xeept the Indian tutiya 
which is obtained from the suhlimatinn of (jalai 
lead. 

A small (luantity of mytohalan is obtained in Ku aiii. 
Hut the myrohalan obtained in Kabul is heftin', for this 
city is far from the sea ami all kinds of niyrobaliUt are 
found here. That which is scattered by tlu* wind from 
ripe tree is yellow, sour and cold; that wliicii is plucked 
from tlie ti'ce in the proper season is called Kabuli; it is 
sweet and hot; that which is left in the tree during winter 
till it becomes black, is called al-aftinid, it is bitter and 
liot. 

While every writer associates Kulam with pepper, 
.some give ‘a description of the pep])er plant. 

Jbn Khurdadhbeb : The navigators report that, ovei; 
every bunch of pepper is a leaf which protects it from the 
rain. When the rain sto[)a, the leaf raises ibself up. But 
when it rains again, it comes back. 

Idrisi gives the identical informatiim ({noting I bn 
Khurdadhbeb, and also has additional facts. The j)e[ii)er 
plant is a shrub, having a trunk like' that of the vine, 
the leaf is like the (roiivolvulus, but longer ; it has biuiehes 
like those of the shahuqa, each bunch of which is shelter- 
ed by a leaf from the rain, and the peppm' is plucked 
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when it is ripe. White pepper is what is gathered as it 
begins to ripen or even before. 

Yaqut quotes from Abu Dulaf who says : The pep- 
per plant is a popular one in Malibar. Water is always 
under it. When the wind blows the crop falls down and 
shrivels. The peppei* is collected from above water, and 
the king puts a tax on it. It is a free plant without an 
owner. It always bears a crop both summer and winter. 
It is in bunches. When the sun is hot, a number of 
leaves cover up the bunch so that it may not be scorched 
by the sun. When the sun goes off it, these leaves go off. 
Qazwini says that the pepper plant is a creeper. There 
is no special owner. Water is always under it. Its 
fruit is in bunches. When the sun rises and grows hot 
the leaves get hold of the bunches, else the sun will 
scorch them before the fruit ripens. When the wind 
blows the bunches fall upon water and shrivel, and people 
collect them. 

Adul Fida : The pepper plant has bunches like those 
of the millet. Sometimes it winds round other trees like 
the pine. 

Yaqut says that rhubarb of weak quality is obtained 
ill Kulam, while the better quality is from China. 
Rhubarb is a gourd found there. ' Its leaves are known as 
(tl-niulaj-dl-JIindi. There is no cultivation in Kulam 
except gouj'd from which rhubarb is obtained. It is grown 
in the midst of thorny shrubs, and in like manner the 
melon is cultivated. It is also excellent. 

Qazwini : The rhubarb is obtained in Kulam. It is 
gourd that grows there. Its leaves, al-sadaj-al-Hindi, 
are held in high esteem as medicine for the eyes. 

Yaqut remarks that a little sandarac of inferior 
quality is found in Kulam. The better quality is found 
in China. Sandarac resembles sulphur and is the most 
valuable of them. 
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Magnetised stone is fouinl in Kulam. When it is 
Iieated hy rubbing, it attracts all things. There is also 
in Kuhun a kind of stone known as used for 

roofing. Tin* teak tree found in Kulani is huge and tall; 
it exceeds one hundred euhita and more. 

Ya({Ut says that va.scs are made in Kulani and sold 
in our eoiinf ries a.s Chiue,se vases, liut they are not t'hiiie.se, 
for the (diiuese elay is liarder than that and i! is iiion* li:e 
resi.sting. TJie elay in this town from which they make 
vases reseinhles the Chinese clay. It is left in the fire for 
three days and eannot he baked loiigei'. while th". Chinese 
(day rests in the ov(‘n for ten days and cmild he baked longer. 
Kulam pottery is black in colour, hut lliat whicdi comes 
from China is white and of other colours, either translu 
cent or not. It is manufactured in IVrsia from pebbles 
and (|alai lime, and gla.ss which sinaslu'd up into a paste 
and blown an{l woidvcd with jiincers giving it th(^ shape (d‘ 
drinking cups and other .shapc.s. 

JiCt us now proceed to note what I bn Battuta records 
about Quilon. He says: At length on April Hth, 

A.I). we reacdied Alexandria. It is a iieautiful city, 
well-lniilt, and foi'tifu'd with four gates and a, magni 
fieent port. Among all tlie ports in the world 1 have 
set'll none toecpial it ext'cjit Kawlam and Calicut in India, 
the port of the infidels (CJcnootic) at Suda.(| in the land of 
the Turks and the port of Zaytum in China. Kawlam is 
one of tlu* finest towns in the Mulayhar lands. If has 
fitu^ l)a.v:aai-s, and its menthants an^ calk'd Subs. 1’ht'y 
art* immensely wi'altfiy; a singk* niertdiant will buy a. 
vt'.sscl with all that is in it and load it with giKals from 
his own house. Tht're is a colony of M.iislim merchants; 
the callicdral moH(jue is a magnificent building, construe.- 
ed by the mere-hant Khwaja Muliazzal). This city is 
tin* nean'st of the Mulayhar towns to CJiiua and it is to 
it that most of the mcjrchants from (.fbina come. Mus- 
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lims are honoured and respected in it. The Sultan of 
Kawlam is an infidel called the Tirawari he respects 
the Muslims and has severe laws against thieves and pro- 
fligates. That there was greater contact between Quilon 
and China can be learnt from the account of Yaqut who 
says : the inhabitants (of Kawlam) choose a King for 
( Jhina when their own King dies. But Qazwini has the 
remark “when their king dies the people of the place 
choose anothei' from China.” 

This shows the j)i'ohal)ility of there being a Chinese 
factory or settlement at the time in Quilon governed by 
one of their own chiefs who was succeeded on his death 
by another brought from China. If Yaqut’s versions 
were to be correct, it may mean that the people of Quilon 
sent a person to China to represent their factory or 
vsettlement there. 

That Chinese merchants used to come to Quilon is 
learnt from Ibn Battuta who says that Kawlam is the 
neai’est of Mulaybar towns to China and it is to these that 
most of the merchants from China come. 

Zaynud-Din al-Mabari (Ifith century) i-ecords in his 
Tiihfat-al~M^,jahidin that the King of Kodungallur in 
Malabar embarked with a party of Muslim faqirs and a 
Sheikh for Arabia to meet the Prophet of Islam. The 
king did not return to Malabar but died on his return 
joui’iuy at Zifar, on the coast of lladbiainawt . But the 


This Jiaine Tiruwtiri is from Tiruvati. This is a j)art oi 
liu‘ titles used by the pcoide in addressing the Travaius)re king 
who is slill referVcifl to as Venad Adikal Tiruimlilml, the feet of 
Veiiad, ihc ix-spectahlo feet. Thus the. title Tirawari gives ns a 
e.lue to identify the then ruling dynasty of Quilon with that of 
'I'raviincore. 

'I’lu! e.xpI■(^ssion Tirawari also illustrates a general truth that 
fore.ig’iiers mistake the. high sounding titles assumed by the Indian 
Prine ,((3 for real names. Another example of this ChcraTnan 
Ponimnl or the bord of Chera is assumed to he the name of Ihe 
last ruler of Kerala. 

F. 2 
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party of men wlio acoompanie<l the king returned to 
Kodungallur with their family and children. Smne of 
them were Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar and Malik 
ibn Habib. The newcomers settled at Kodungallur ami 
ci’eeted a mosque. Malik ibn Habib proceeded to Kidain 
with hivS wife and some of his children and bis fU'opei'ty 
and erected a mosque there. 

The arcouiil of Zaynud-Diti shttws lliai (Juilon was 
one of the earliest Muslim colonies on the we.sl coast. 

Wc have also interesting accounts from non .Vrab 
sources, about Qnilon. The Kabbi Benjaniin of 'I'udida 
who travelled in Palestine ami other east(>vn coutdries 
relates : 

“Seven days from thence is (thulam {(,'uilou) on the 
confines of the country of the Sun-worshippers. 'I’liey ai’C 
deceiidants of Kush, are <ad<lii‘te<l to jistrology and are 
all black. Tin’s nation is V('ry tru.sfwortliy in the inatfcr.'i 
of t.rad(‘, and whenever foreign merchants enter tirdf 
port, three St'cretaries of the kitig imnnsliately rtqmir on 
board their vessels, write down their names and report 
th(‘m to him. The king thereu[)on graids them secui-ity 
for their propeiiy, whi(h they may (wen leavi' in the open 
fields without any guard. Oni* of the kiiig’.s oHir(*rs sit ■ 
in th(' mai'ket and receives goods that may have been 
found anywhere, and which he returns to Ihosi' applicant . 
who can minutely describe them. This custom i.-; ob.seia 
(‘d in fin* whole Empire' of the' king, h’rom Easter to 
Kew year (April to October), during tla* nhole id’ the 
snnmu'r, t.lu' head is e.Kti'eim'. Prom the third hour of the 
day (9 in the morning), people slud. t.heinsekes up in theii' 
house's until thee e'Ve'iiing, a.t which time* e've'iy heidy goe-s 
ead. The slreeds and markets are lighte'd up and the* 
inhahit.aids e'liifileiy all the night upon the'ir hnsiiie'.ss. 

'•‘Sec for iiHM’i' elctiiils 7'nli/til-til-M iijtili lil i/i. 'rnne'hi- 

lioii Ii,\ Dr. S. .M . II. Njiiiair- .Minims I jnversil y, IdlV. 
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which they are prevented from doing in the day-time in 
consequence of the excessive heat. The pepper grows in 
this country; the trees which bear this fruit are planted 
in the fields, which surround the town, and eveiy one 
knows his plantation. The trees are small and pepper is 
OT’iginally white, but when they collect it, they put it 
into basins and pour hot water upon it ; it is then exposed 
to heat of the sun and dried in order to make it hard and 
moT’e substantial in tlie course of which process it becomes 
black in colour. Cinnamon, ginger and many other kinds 
of spices also grow in this country. The inhabitants do 
not bury their dead, but embalm them with certain spices, 
put them upon stools, and covei’ them with cloths, every 
family keeping apart. The flesh dries upon the bones 
and as these corpses resemble living beings, every one of 
them reciogniscs his jrarents and all the members of his 
family for many years to come. These people worship 
the sun ; about half a mile from every town, they have 
large places of worship, and every moniiag they run to- 
wards the rising sun. Every })lace of worship contains 
a representation of that luminaiy, so constructed by 
machinery (our author calls it witchcraft) that upon the 
i-ising of the sun, it turns round with a great noise, at 
which moment both men and women take up their censers, 
and burns inccmse in honour of the deity. This is their- 
way of folly.’ All the cities and counti-ies inhabited by 
the jreople contain about 100 jews, who ai-e of black-colour, 
as well as the other inhabitants. The Jews are good 
nren, ohsei'vers of the law and possess the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and some little knowledge of the Thalmud and 
its decisions.”'^ 

The acicount fui-nished by Benjamin is suspected by 
Yule to be particulai-s recorded from what he had heard 
from others. 

See uiso Jewish Chionicle, 19'lli October, 19€(). 
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“Marco Polo (1298) gives us fuller details of the 
couutry, its people, its products, etc. He says : “When 
you quit Malabar and go 500 miles towards the south- 
west, you come to the kingdom of Coilum. The people 
are idolaters, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jews. The natives have a language of 
their own, and king of their ovra, and are tributary to 
no one. 

A great deal of braril is got here which is called 
brazil Coilumin from the country which produces it; it 
is of very fine quality. Good ginger also grows her(‘, and 
it is known by the same name of Coilumin after the 
country. Pepper too grows in great abundance thi-ough- 
out this country . . . They have also abundance of very 
fine indigo . . . And I assure you that the heat of the sun is 
so great here that it is scarcely to be endured; in fact if 
you put an egg into one of the rivers it will be boiled, 
before you have had time to go any distance, by the iikm-o 
heat of the sun. 

The merchants from Manzi (China) and from Arabia, 
and from the Levant come thither with their ships and 
their merchandise, and make great profits l)oth by what 
they import and by what they export. 

There are in this country many and divers beasts (piite 
different from those of the other parts of the woi’ld. 
Thus there are lions black all over, with no mixture of 
any other coloui-; and there are parrots of many sorts, foi- 
some are white as snow with red beak and feet, and some 
are red, and some are blue, forming the moat charming 
sight in the world. There are green ones too. There 
are also some parrots of exceedingly small size, beautiful 
creatui'es. They have also very beautiful pea-t;ot;ks, 
larger than ours, and different from ours; and whal- more 
shall I say? In short, everything they have is dilTtu’cnt 
from ours, and finer and better. Neither is their fruit 
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like ours, nor their beasts, nor their birds; and this dif- 
ference all comes from excessive heat. 

Corn they have not, but rice. So also their wine 
they make from (palm) sugar, capital drink it is, and 
very speedily it makes a man drunk. All other necessaries 
of man’s life they have in great plenty and cheapness. 
They have very good astrologers and physicians. Man 
and woman, they are all black, and go naked save for a 
fine cloth worn about the middle. They look not on any 
sin of the flesh as a sin. They marry their cousins ger- 
man, and a man takes his brother’s wife after the 
brother’s death; and all the people of India have this 
custom. The traveller Friar Odoric has the following 
account of Polumbum : 

“At the extremity of that forest towards the south, 
there is a certain city which is called Polumbum, in which 
is grown better ginger than anywhere else in the woi-ld. 
And the variety and abundance of wares for sale in that 
city ia so great that it would seem past belief to many 
folk. 

Here all the people go naked, only they weai* a cloth 
just enough to cover their nakedness, which they tie be- 
hind. All the people of this countiy worship the ox for 
their god (and they eat not his flesh) ; for they say that he 
is, as it were, a sacred creature. Six years they make 
him to work for them, and the seventh year they give 
him rest from all labour, and turn him out in some ap- 
pointed public place, declaring him thenceforward to be 
a consecrated animal. And they observe the follovping 
abominable superstition. Every morning they take two 
basins of gold or silver, and when the ox is brought from 
the stall they put these under him and catch hisi urine in 
one and his dung in the other. With the former they 
wash their faces and with the latter they daub themselves, 
first on the middle of the forehead; secondly, on the balls 
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of both cheeks; and, lastly, in the middle of the chest. 
And when they have thus anointed themselves in four 
places they consider themselves to be sanctified (fni- the 
day). Thus do the common people; and thus do the king 
and queen likewise. 

They worship also another idol, which is half man 
and half ox. And this idol giveth responses out of its 
mouth, and oft-times deinandeth the blood of forty virgins 
to be given to it. For men and women there vow theii‘ 
sons and their daughters to that idol just as here they 
vow to place them in some religious order. And in this 
manner many perish. 

And many other things are done by that peo])le wiiic h 
it would be abomination even to write oi- to hoar of, and 
many other things be there produced and grown, which 
it booteth little to relate. But the idolaters of this r'i‘a!ni 
have one detestable custom (that T must mention). For 
when any man dies, they burn him and if hi* leave a 
wife they burn her alive with him, sayinng that she ought 
to go and keep her husband’s company in the other world. 
But if the woman have sons by her husband she may 
abide with them, as she will. And, oji the other hand, 
if the wife die, theix* is no law to impose the like on 
him; but he, if he likes, can take another wife. It is also 
customary there for the women to drink wine and not for 
the men. The women also have their foreheads shavi'ii, 
whilst the men shave not the beard. And Ihei'i* lie many 
other marvellous and beastly custoins which it is Just, as 
well not to write. 

Friar Jordanus the Dominican (K128), the author of 
the Mirahilia, of which a translation was published by 
the Hakluyt Society in 1863, gives us an interesting ac- 
count of Columbuin and the country. It is abso said that 
he was appointed as the Bivshop of Columhum. But- Yule 


’'■(laihay and (he Way Thither, A^ul. 11, pp. Idti— MO. 
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doul)ts wlietlier lie ever reached Columbuiii as Bishop. 
The trade of Quiloii, was, according to Jordanus, exten- 
sive and consisted chiefly of pepper, cinamon, ginger and 
brazil wood. 

John De Marignolli of the Fransciscan monastry of 
Santa Corce, Floi'ence was sent by Pope Benedict on a 
mission to Cathay in 1338, touched at Quilon he lived there 
for about a year preaching in St. George’s Church, 
founded by Jordanus. He says : “And sailing on the 
feast of St. Stephen, wo navigated the Indian sea until 
Palm Sunda.y and then arrived at a very noble city of 
India called Columbum, where the whole world’s pepper 
is produced. Now this pepper grows on a kind of vines, 
which are planted just like in our vine-yards. These 
vines produce clusters which are at first like those of the 
wild vine, of a green colour, and afterwards are almost 
like bunches of our grapes, and they have a red wine in 
them which I have squeezed out on my plate as a condi- 
ment. When they have ripened, they ai‘e left to dry 
upon the tr'ee, and when shrivelled by the excessive heat 
the dry clusters are knocked olT with a stick and caught 
upon linen cloths, and so the harvest is gathered. 

The.so are the things that I have seen with mine eyes 
and handled with my bands during the fourteen months 
that I stayed there. And there is no roasting of the 
pepper, as authors have falsely asserted, nor does it 
grow in forests, but in regular gardens; nor are the 
Saracens the proprietoi's but the Christians of St. Thomas. 
And these latter are the masters of the public steelyard 
from which I derived, as a perquisite of my office as 
Pope’s legate, every month a hundred gold fanam and a 
thousand when I left. 

There is a church of St. Gteorge there, of the Latin 
Communion, at which I dwelt. And I adorned it with 
fine paintings, and taught there the holy Law. And 
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after I had been there some time I went beyond the glory 
of Alexander the Great, when he set up his column in 
India. For I erected a stone as my land mark and memo- 
rial, in the corner of the world over against Paradise, 
and anointed it with oil ! In sooth it was a maihle pillar 
with a stone cross upon it, intended to last till the worW’s 
end. And it had the Pope’s arms and my own engraved 
upon it, with inscriptions both in Indian and Latin 
characters. I consecrated and blessed it in the })reHence 
of an infinite multitude of people, and T wms carried on 
the shoulders of the chiefs in a litter or palanquin lik<* 
Solomon’s.’ 

Nicolo Conti, the Venetian (1441) describes (’oloen 
as a noble city the circumference of which is 12 milc.s, 
and notices its flourishing trade in ginger, pei>per, brazil 
wood, and the cinnamon, and describes various kinds of 
fi'uit trees found there. 

Varthema (1610) obsei-ves “we depai’tc'd . . . and 
went to another city called Colon. The king of this 
city is a pagan and extremely powerful, and has 
20,000 horsemen, and many archers. This c^ountry has a 
good port near to the sea coast. No grain grows here, but 
fruits, as at Calicut, and pepper grow in great (pnuif.it i<‘S.” 

Barbosa (1516) says: “Further <m along the .sjuih' 
coast towards the south is a great (dty, and good s(>a, [)ort 
which is named Coulani, in whidi dwell many Moors, 
and Gentiles, aiid Christians. They an- gr*“at merciintif.s. 
and veiy rich, and own many ships with which they trade 
to Cholamandel, the island of C(*ylon, Bengal, Malaca, 
Sumatara, and Pegu . . . There is also in this city much 
pepper. 

It may be observed from the various accounts of 
Ai'abs and non-Arabs that Quilon, at the (‘xti’cme end (.jf 


Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. Ill, pp. glC— |.H. 
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the pepper country towards the east, was an important 
port from the earliest times to the beginning of the 16th 
century. It was a good port with many great merchants, 
Muslims, and Christians, whose ships sailed to all the 
ports in Western Asia and the Levant, and to all eastern 
ports as far as Bengal, Pegu, and Archipelago. Through- 
out the middle ages it appears to have been one of the 
chief seats of the St. Thomas Christians. After the 
fifteenth century its decay was rather rapid. With tlie 
advent of the Portuguese the pepper trade was diverted 
toi Cochin which was rising rapidly as an important port 
under the auspices of the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese erected a fort at Kawlam in 1510 
and it was held by them till 1661. The Dutch admiral 
Pyklof Van Goens captured it from the Portuguese in 
December 1661. The Dutch remained in possession of 
the port for a century and upwards although they were 
harassed often by the rajas of Travancore. 

In 1795 when the Dutch fort of Cochin surrendered 
to the British under Major Petrie, all the dependencies 
under Cochin also passed into the hands of the English. 
The most prominent of these was Tangacherry or Dutch 
Quilon. 

When the treaty was concluded between the English 
East India Com})any and Travancore, a subsidiary force 
was stationed in Quilon as per the terms of agi’eement. 
Q'uilon continued to be the headquai’ters of the Travan- 
core Goverimient till the Huzur Katchery was removed to 
Trivandrum. Since that time the town is losing its im- 
portance. It is now the terminus of the Travancore- 
Tinnevelly railway. There are signs of a prosperous 
future for this ancient city. 




PEiAYEES AND THEIR REWARD IN THE VEDA. 


BY 

H. G. Narahari, M.A., 

Adyar Library, Adyar [Madras). 

Among the many factors found useful in judging the 
standard of the civilization of a nation, an analysis of the 
vocabulary of its language is one of the most potent. As 
civilization advances, ideas increase, and there is a cor- 
responding improvement even in the vocabulary. 'Al- 
though the main idea may remain the same, subtle differ- 
ences in meaning bring about an expansion of the voca- 
bulary; and such divergences do indicate a certain degree 
of advancement in civilization. Words change their con- 
notation from time to time. As time passes, the same idea 
may be expressed by different words or the same word may 
express different ideas in different contexts. In view of 
these considerations, it is possible to rely on the extent of 
vocabulary in the language of a nation when we seek to 
determine the standard of its civilization and the extent of 
its progress. Hn a primitive society, man’s wants are few 
his ambitions limited, and his prayers to the powers above 
him will consequently be confined to a narrow range. It 
is only when the nation progresses in civilization that 
knowledge increases, wants become manifold, ambition 
grows higher, and what is solicited of the gods in the 
course of prayers grows in volume as well as in variety. 
Looked at from this point of view, a comprehensive analysis 
of the contents of the R.V. will be of real value in the 
understanding of the conception of the Soul according to 
the RV. The following is such a comprehensive analysis, 
though it may not lay claims for being completely, exhaus- 
tive. 
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Sia/yi is one of the words which represents some benefit 
which the !?,gvedic seers sought from their propitious gods. 
The word occurs over 600 times -in the RV. in such forms 
as R<iyi, Ray, Remt and Rati, and as part of compounds 
like RcuyvoataJh, Rayivrdhah Rayisacah, Brhadrayim, 
Mamhayadrayim, Rayah-kdmah, Rati-Sacah, Citra-rfiti, 
Vihhuia-rdtim. The Nirukta (II. 12) derives the word 
from the root rd, ‘to give,’. Usually the word is under- 
stood to mean ‘wealth or riches’. Taken literally, this 
may be an aspect of material wealth. 

Vasu connotes the same meaning in the Veda. It <k^ 
eurs over 300 times in all in such forms as Vasu, Vasya, 
Vasva and Vasvi, and as part of compounds like Vrsa7i- 
msu, Vdjintvasu, Vibhavasuh, Puruva^uh, Sacimsuh, 
Samvasuh, Gurtamsuh. 

Dhana, Sdti, Radhas, Rati, Bhaga, Bliagatti, Rekna, 
Varya, Dyumna, §rl, NidM, Nireka, Abhm, Artha, 
Bhaga, Yoga, Dravina, Savya, Prasara, Vaiivas, Maima, 
Vara,, Veda, Sumna, Gaya, Magha, Vara, §idka, irusti, 
Raghu, Ai'ya, Grdbha, Svas, Budhita, Nrmija, J)esii, 
Ukthya, I, Panya, Tana, and Indriya' are otluM* words 
which are used very frequently in the Vedii to mean ‘riciu's 
or wealth’ in general. 

Sravas which occurs over 100 times in the ]ii\^ h often 
used to mean ‘wealth or riches’, but more freqiu'ntiy de- 
signates ‘food’. So does Ksatra which in its more than 
50 occurrences in the Veda more often means ‘Inxlily 
strength’ than ‘wealth’ of any kind. 

Varutha and Gptra are two other words whieli some- 
times mean ‘Riches or Wealth’. The former of the two 
more usually means a ‘dwelling’, while thi* lattcn* is us(‘d 
abundantly in the sense of ‘cow or cloud’. 

The Vedic seers also specify the kiml.s of wt^alLh they 
desired and obtained from their gods. <lold and {ii'i'cious 
stones seem to be very popular with them. Gold i.s tialled 
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by such names as Hiranya, Hiranyavad Vasu, Hiranya- 
kala^a, Hari^'n and Piianga, while precious stones were 
called Ratna or Ratnadheya. The seers seem also to have 
been fond of personal decorations like dress and ornament. 
These also they seek from their gods who are propitious 
towards them. Among the ornaments they sought were 
gold ear-rings {Hiranyakarna, ‘having a gold ear-ring’) 
and jewel necklaces {Mmiigrlva, ‘having a jewel-necklace’). 
Vastra is the term generally used to signify ‘gorgeous 
dress’. 

Kine and flocks of sheep formed a major part of the 
requirements of the Vcdic people. The sheep is generally 
designated A vi, while the cow was called by such names as 
Oo, Aghm, Usriya., and Dhenu. The buffalo was already 
known by the name Mahisa, lid, Vatsa, Pa^a, §urudlui 
are the names for cattle in general. These quadinpeds 
were often indicated by such abstract terms as Catmpdt, 
Sata, Satagvina., Sahasra and Yfethu. 

Engaged as these people were in incessant wars, it is 
not strange that, of their gods, they should solicit horses 
and chariots which they could use in warfare, weapons 
which they could wield on such occasions, and strength 
both to withstand the enemy as well as to crush him. The 
‘horse’ is called by such names Sis A'sva, Atya, A rvat, Etas, 
and Sa'pti. The word Vdja which occurs nearly 400 times 
in the RV. also means ‘horse’, but it is often used to de- 
signate ‘strength’, ‘food’, etc. Ratha is the term by which 
the ‘chariot’ is designated in the Veda. This word oc- 
curs over 600 times in the RY.. in such forms as Ratha, 
Rathi, and Rathya,, and as part of compounds like Surat- 
hdsah, Rathltamah, Rathasaiige, Puriirdthah, Rathayu- 
jam, and Ratlmsfatih. 

The weapons which the Vedic seers used seem to be 
of two kinds, those used for defence and those for offence; 
the former is called by the name Farwa, while Ayudha 
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signifies that belonging to the latter category. The word 
Amsatm sometimes means ‘armour’, though it means 
‘strength’ also.- 

‘Strength’ is denoted by such terms as Daksa, Yiryn, 
Bala, Vo/rcas, Tvisa (d), Ama, Betas, Tams, MaMyas, 
Rahhyas, Ojas, §U, §ak, Tr, Jdt, Brh, Prath, Vr, Hah. 
Amsatra, Fdja, Rahhas, §usm-a, §avas, Yasas, Dyumna, 
Ksatra, Vrja, Paumsya, Krtti, Vrjana {jina), ^anryn,, 
iardha, JJgra and Mahas. Nrmna a word of frequent 
occurrence in the RV. also signifies ‘strength’, but it also 
means ‘wealth’ in many a context. So also though &rams 
should sometimes be taken in the sense of ‘strength’, it 
has more often the sense of ‘food’, and often means 
‘wealth’ even. 

The desire for wealth of offspring which is one of the 
major boons that the seers frequently sought from tlieir 
gods, is only intimately connected with the id('a of th(' 
conquest of enemies. These seers sought an unlimited 
number of sons so that with their unitt'd sf,i-englh thi‘y 
might be able to destroy completely the hosts of theii- 
enemies. The words used in the KV. to (huiole the ‘son’ 
are: Toka, Prajd, Vlra, Ayatyn, Tamiyn, Han a. Hani. 
§i^‘u, Krsti, and Htifutra. The phras(^ sarravlram rayim 
is often used to denote ‘sons’; and this shows how much 
the Vedic seers valued the possession of sons. In om* 
verse (RV. VI. 67. 7), the Maruts a, re said to allow the 
worshippers to multiply by hundreds {Hati/ia rnrdhtiyanli). 
This statement again shows the enthusia.stie craving of the 
seers for sons. Huinryam, a word which occurs at It-asi 
80 times often means ‘sons’, but it means also ‘strength’ 
as often. 

The Vedic seers not only fought with tludi' enemies in 
battle but also sought the help of the great go<ls in d(‘ 
stroying them. ‘Rattle’ is (;alle<l by such names as 
Samoha, Hamarya, AhMka, Oaniyti, Hamat, Prtami, 
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Bhara, Hvara, Durga. Vrjana, and Vaja also signify 
‘battle’ in some contexts ; but the former term often means 
‘food’, and the latter frequently signifies ‘food’, or ‘horse’. 
Durita also means ‘battle’ sometimes, but more often it is a 
synonym of ‘sin’ or ‘distress’. Among the enemies of 
these seers are not only ‘human beings’, but also ‘demons’, 
and ‘spirits’, and even wild animals and I'eptiles. To the 
first of these classes belong the aboriginal neighbours of 
these gods who did not respect their gods, who offered no 
sacrifices to them and who were always in a state of war 
with them. These are designated by numerous names 
such as Ahmhma, Bmlimadvis, Brahma yah ninitsat, 
Akin, Amsti, Anrc, Amiktha, Ye na Irayamti, Kadacana 
Prajigat, Asimm$, Ardti, Ardvna, Dureva, Aprruit, 
Andhuii, Ararus, Akarman, Akratu, Ayajvan, Ayafyu, 
Ayajhasdcm, Avrata, Anyaorata, Afavrata, Anindra, 
Adeva, Adeoayu, Amanyamdna, Amantu, Anrtadeva, 
Muradeva, §iinadeva, AghaAamsa> Mrdhrawk, Drogha- 
vak, Duskrf, Dur matin, Kimldin, Ripu, §atru, Amitra, 
Amitrayat, Ahhimati, Ahhisasti, Ariris, Ririksant 
Aghayat, Amfpadah kartfi, Himsra, Jighlsat, Nid, S'prdh, 
Sapatna, Sridh. The ‘demons’ and ‘spirits’ to be saved 
from whom was one of the fervent prayerd of the seers to 
the gods wei'e called by such generic names as Amdnusa, 
Amra Raksas, Druh, Kravydda', Bdhuksad, Asutrpa, 
QJioracahsas, Krsiiatmk, Asikni, Andsa, Dasyu, Ddsa, 
Paaii. The' demons are also often specified by namesi like 
Yrtra, AM, Tala, Danu, Namuci, §usna, Arbvda, §am- 
bara, Urana, Svarbhdnu, Pipru, Dhuni, Ciimuri, Tvdstra, 
Navamstva, AMsuva, Awruivabha Drbhlka, Rudkikrd, 
Anav^ani, ^rbinda, Ilibi^a, Varcin and Viivarupa. The 
wild animals which these seers dreaded are the Vrka and 
the Ducchuna, and reptiles are called AM or Tsaru. 

The several devotees, no doubt, fed their gods with 
offerings of havis or soma in sacrifices. This does not cer- 
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tainly mean that the gods were incapable of getting these 
things for themselves. The worshippers could themselves 
have these things only through the good-will of the gods, 
and if these were offered to the gods it shows tlieir devo- 
tion rather than the needs of these gods. This is olwious 
when the seers repeatedly crave from their gods the supply 
of some of the vital necessities of life such as food,, di‘iril<, 
clothing and shelter. They often complain of severe 
hunger {ksut), of the consequent famishment {jdnu) aiul 
of nakedness (nagnata). The general names of food are 
Prayas, Isa, Yam., Vaya, §ravas, Yasas, CUma, Pr/c.yi, 
Sosa, Arka, Andhas, ^romat, Bhojana, Bhoja, Bhakfa, 
Blja, Dyiiksa, Bhaksa, AdMra, Anna, Odana, Bandhu, 
Km, Dhdyas, lid, Svadhd, Svadita, Bhagatti, Pilti, 
Vena, Samsa, Rju, Srnsti, Pusthi, Pom, Brahma also means 
‘food’ very often, but more frequently it means ‘prayer'. 
Dyumna which is often a synonym of ‘food’ al.so me,') ns 
‘sti'ength’ and ‘wealth’; and jlra, another synonym, i.s id.so 
the name of the ‘individual .soul’. Arka sometime.s means 
‘food’, but its more usual sense is the ‘.shining light of 
Heaven’. Daksa, Betas and Varcas are throe otlier 
synonyms of ‘food’ which occur abundantly in (he .sen.se of 
‘strength’. Vdja is the equivalent of iKjth ‘f(K)d’ ami 
‘horse’. 

‘Drink’ in its general sense is eaJh'd Jsiiti, \\hil<‘ milk 
{kslra) and ghee (sarpi) ai'c mentioned s|)em'lieally by (heii- 
uamc.s. iS'm// often a ‘drinkable licpiid’, but if somefimes 
means also ‘riches’, and most often tin* ‘shining lighf of 
Heaven’. The seers al.so request their gods to supply them 
with Soma:- oi' MadhudakaA 

‘Fields’ whieh are eultivable and which can yield 
su})plies are asked for by such terms as Ksetra, Sakse/riya, 

' RV. VFI. 1 . Jf>; X. ;w. 2. 

^IIV. IV. ,‘{2. T. 

sKV. IX. 07. H2. 
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TJrvard and Ksiti. The first and last of these words often 
signify ‘a dwelling’. 

It is not enough if the gods merely supply these fields. 
They must also see that they are well watered, and the 
Vedic seer is seen to request them to supply adequate rains 
from time to time. The synonyms of rain in the Veda 
are Vrsti, Divyakotn, Pay as and A'pah. The terms Vrs 
and Mllhns also occur in this context, but they often 
signify ‘showering of gifts in general’.. It should be of 
interest in this context to note that in one verse (RV. X. 
63. 15), the Maruts are asked to bless the seers with water 
even in desert tracts [Dhanvasu). The word Dhanm 
occurs 6 times in the RV. and often signifies the 
‘bow’. 

The names used to designate ‘dwelling’ in the Veda 
are Chardi, Ksaya, Ksiti, Dama, Sadana, Varutha, Okas, 
Sti, Astatdti, DMma, Sudhdtu, VU, Samsat, U-pasti, 
Svoksara, Yoni, Us-ra, Ksetra. Vasu, one of the synonyms 
of ‘dwelling’, sometimes means ‘food’, but its more 
frequent signification is ‘wealth’, ^araim which means 
‘dwelling’ also, means protection’ in many contexts. 
§arma, another term by which ‘dwelling’ is called, is more 
often a name for anything that is ‘good’. 

The gods have also to supply ‘servants’ (Vr, Dasa) to 
look after the comforts of these seers. The latter word 
also means ‘enemy’ . 

For purposes of easy movements from place to place, 
the seers need good ‘roads’, and even these are expected 
from the bountiful gods above. The names by which the 
‘road’ was called are Patha, Gdtu, Sugdtu, Pada, Yana 
and Sruti. 

Gods like Indra and Alvins are also match-makers, 
and see that the favoured among their devotees are united 
with suitable wives. The Vedic synonyms for ‘wife’ are 
Jdyd, Jani, Patnl, and Rusat {t%). Names of individual 
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maidens like Raji who was bestowed on Pithinas (RV. VI. 
26. 6) are also mentioned often. 

So far specific rewards made by the Vedic seers were 
taken note of. Often these seers used generic terms to 
signify their wants. Words like Tuvi and are most 
important in this connection; the former occurs at least 
100 times in the RV., mostly as part of compounds like 
Tu'oijMa, Tuvidyumna, Tummagha, Tuvinrmna, and 
though its general meaning may be ‘plenty’, it means, 
very often, as part of the first compound, some ‘general 
good’ which the gods can do their devotees. Similar is 
the case with the word Frs which, in its over 500 occur- 
rences in forms like Yrmn, Vrsma, Vr^ahha, Vnyiyu and 
Yrsammas, has the general meaning ‘to shower’, and 
which, when used independently, means ‘to confer some 
benefit’.- Dliarman is another word worth considei-ation 
in this context. It occurs about 70 times in all in llu' 
RV., independently as well as part of compounds like 
Satyadharrm>, Satyadharmdmh, Vidharmaid, and Yid- 
liarmane. The word very often means ‘sustenance’ in 
general, though its usual meaning is any ‘saei’ificial act.’ 

Certain collective terms like Idani, 

Ahhista, Dakdtw, Dana, Ista, Ptim, Bhuri, Mahat and 
Brhat are often used to designate the ‘requirements in 
general’ of these seers. Without a.ny specific mention of 
the object of their desire, the gods are often addrcss('d to 
grant them their requests. The verbs used on sutrh occa- 
sions are YaccTi, San, Makha^y, Rd, Pin, Dhft with Pra/i, 
Cay, Yah, 'Acch, Dasasy, Pm. The god who fulfils 
these desires is called Dravinodas, Dadi, Ddvan, Ddsvan, 
Ddnaukas, Snddnu, Das van, Satradavari, Manihtiyn, 
Millmstama, Svarsd, Nrsdk, and Suvit. 

The following are the names used to denominate 
‘distress or misfortune’ from which the gods arc implored 
to save their devotee and make him happy : Nireka, 
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Avarti, Durga, Badha, Vtva, Armrn, and Ta>fa. Pd§a 
and Durita often mean ‘distress’, in general, but ‘sin’ 
seems to be their particular signification. ‘Prosperity’ 
was sought for in positive terms also, and the following 
words used in this sense dtoote also ‘felicity’ happiness, 
and ‘protection’ : Sarma, tJti, Justi, Ma/yd, Praiasti, 
Svasti, Anas, ^am, Varuthd, &ubha, Sxa, S'uga, Sugya, 
Susa, Hita, Samnydsa, Candra, Ksema, Sakim, Seva, 
Suna, Puh, Saraiui, Sumati, Raksd, Utsava, Suvita, 
Arya, Bhoga, and Ka, Manma, Vasya, Sumna, and 
Narya are also synonyms of ‘wealth’ besides of ‘happi- 
ness.’ In soliciting this ‘happiness or protection’, the 
following verbs are used ; Mrl {-d), Bhuj, Pa, Vrdh, Siv, 
Vr with A, Ran, Ram, Jus, Mad, Ind, Pun, Edh, and 
Urus. 

The word Bhadra which occurs over 150 times in the 
EV. chiefly in the sense of ‘bliss’ deserves special men- 
tion in this connection, for it seems to denote ‘good’ which 
is something higher than ordinary material prosperity. 
The Nirukta (IV. 10; XI. 19) derives it in many ways, 
from the root bfmj, dru with obfd, ram with bhii, hhand, 
and bhajana. 

The gods are not all alike. Though the vast majority 
of them is benevolent and generous to the suppliant 
devotee, there are still some among them whom the wor- 
shipper has to appease, not for any positive benefit, but 
to save himself from disaster which may otherwise be- 
fall him through their anger. The greatest boon that the 
worshipper can hope to secure from such gods is freedom 
from their malevolence. The woi’ds used in such suppli- 
cations are ris with md, and vyath and badh with their 
negatives. 

The interest of the gods in the welfare of their 
devotees does not stop with supplying them with all neces- 
sities of life. Some of the gods like Agni, Brhaspati, 
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Savity, Ai^vins, Adityas, Soma^ and Rudra seem to possess 
medical skill by wMcb they cure the ailments of their 
worshippers who frequently approach them with such a 
request. The names by which the seers called ‘disease’ 
are Amlva(va), Yahsman, SrcLTna, §ipada. White leprosy 
seems to be known by the name Arjv/na (RV. I. 122. 5). 
There are also references^ to the Rbhus having rejuvenat- 
ed their parents and the Aivins, their suppliants like 
Kali, Cyavana and Basra. The Asvins seem to possess 
much more skill in this respect than the rest of the gods, 
for they are able to cure defects in eye-sight as well as to 
repair maimed limbs. Kaksivan implores® the A.<vins to 
see that he passes his old-age possessed of eye-sight 
((pa§ya/(h jarimanam jagamyam), and glorifies them when 
his request is granted (RV. I. 120. 6). Rjraiva, cursed 
by his father to become blind, was pitied by the Alsivins 
who gave him eyes {akst vicakse).’^ To the blind Kanva, 
Alvins granted eye-sight {mahah adattam).'' Vi.spalu, 
wife of Khela, broke a foot in a nocturnal engagement, 
and the Alvins granted her an iron leg {ayaslm jwhgham 
adattam).^ The seer Ghosa says (RV. I. 117. 9) that the 
Aivins made whole the maimed [sramam s/mrimihah) . 
The skill of the Alvins in obstetrics is shown fT“om the 
report that they brought forth the sage Vamadeva from 
womb {vipram ksetrdj janathah).^ 

Indra also seems to be versed in the cui'e of blin(lnt^ss 
and lameness but specially, as it seems, in curing ‘bald- 
ness’. Indra is described (RV. 11. 13. 2) to have saved 

"EV. 1. 20. 4; 112. 15; 116. 10; V. 74. 56 SlI. 68. 6; 71, 
5; X. 39. 4, 8. 

® EV. I. IIG. 25. 

«EV. I. 116. 16; 117. (17-18). 

7 EV. 117. 8; VIII. 6. 23; 8. 20. 

8EV. I. 116. 15; X. 39. 8. 

® EV. 119. 7. 
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(Paravrj) from his affliction when he was blind {andha 
and lame {srona)-, and when he, pleased with Apala who 
gave him plenty of soma to drink, asked her to name the 
boons she wanted, she asks for the cure of baldness which 
afflicted her as well as her father {virohaya Mras tdtasya 
. . . tan'Dam mama roma&d hrdhi).^^ The same lady 
asks (RV. Viri. 91. 7) Indra to give her lustrous skin 
(akpios suryatvaeam). This perhaps signifies Indra’s 
capacity to cure ailments of the skin. 

Agni cures affection from poison {mndcma, visa) of 
any kind (RV. VII. 50. 2-3). 

Often the gods are conceived as mere friends of the 
worshippers. 'Gods like Indra and Agni are often” 
called Sunvatas sakhd, Mandayat sakhah, and Mitra. 
The seers also seek’^ the friendship (sakhya) of the gods. 
The assistance that the gods frequently render like life- 
saving, helping in crossing rivers, restoration of lost 
property, can thus only be called friendly obligations. 
The story of the Alvins having saved Bhujyu, son of 
Tugra, from being drowned in the ocean is frequently^* 
told in the RV. The Asvins ai‘e also said to have saved 
Dirghatamas from a similar plight (BV. I. 158. 5). 
Atri is said to have been saved from flames by the Ai^vins 
who quenched it with cold water {himemgnim avdraye- 
and from the dark cavern into which he had 
been thrown head-long (rhlse avanxtam unninyathuh).^^ 
The same gods extricated Vandana from the well {dariata) 
to which he was thrown by the demons,^* and liberated the 

EV. VIII. 91. 5-6. 

”EV. I. 4. 7; V. 16. 1 and so on. 

EV. IV. 55. 3, for instance. 

13 EV. I. no. 3—5; 117. 15-15; VI. 62. 6; VIII. 5. 23; X. 
39. 4 and so on. 

11 EV. I. 116. 8; V. 73. 7; X. 39. 9. 

15 EV. VII. 68. 5. 

18 EV. I. 116. 11; 117. 5; X. 39. 8. 
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quail from the mouth, of the dog that had seized her 
(asrah vrJcasya mrtikam 

Protected by Tndra, the Vasisthas hope to cross many 
rivers (apo’titaT&Tnasi),'^-^ and the deep water of the 
Parusni was made fordable by Indra for King Sudasa 
{gadhan akrnot suparfi).^^ 

The gods Pusan, Alvins and Indra are very often'-^" 
described as having found out lost cattle, and Indra even 
gets the appellation gavesacfia (PV. VIII. 17. 5). 

Most important of the solicitations of the seers from 
the gods seems to be that which craves for the removal of 
ignorance {mdya, tamos) and for the dawn of knowledge. 
The word Maya which occurs over 80 times in the IIV . 
means generally the ‘divine power’ to measure or encom- 
pass,’ but in certain contexts it means ‘ignorance or delu- 
sion.’ So also though ‘darkness’ is the usual meaning of 
tamos, it also frequently means ‘ignorance’. The 
synonyms for ‘knowledge’ in the Veda arc Cctana, SumoJi, 
DM, Caksas Jyoti, Medhas, Tejas, Mati and Piwmdhl. 
On many an occasion Kratu and Saumanasya also mean 
‘knowledge’, but the former often means ‘action’ and the 
latter also means ‘concord or amity’. Veda is aiidtln'r 
equivalent for ‘knowledge’, but it also means ‘wealth’. 1’he 
names used in the Veda to designate the ‘knower’ or ‘thi* 
possessor of knowledge’ are Vipra nnd Hnri\ tlu‘ former 
of these two w'ords occurs iieaidy 300 times in the UV., in- 
dependently as well as compounded, and the' lattei' occurs 
over 160 times. 

So much for the words denoting tlie scweral ‘wants or 
needs’ of the Vedic seers which were fulfilled by their 
kind and benevolent gods. Considering the general ii-end 

EV. r. IIG. 14 . 

18 EV. VI J. 3T. 

i« EV. VII. 18. 5. 

1 »>EV. r>4.. 10; vnr. 2. 39 ; 5. 26, (dr. 
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of il^gvedic thought and ^gvedic poetry, it is not quite 
legitimate to interpret them in a very literal way. The 
question centres round the attitude one takes towards 
Vedic poetry. If we take the hymns as mere invocations to 
the visible aspects of nature with a view to securing the 
ordinary wants of life, we arrive at one conclusion. But, 
if, on the other hand, we take the poetry of the RV. to 
be mystic in character, and the deities propitiated there- 
in to be certain powers incomprehensible to the ordinary 
intellect but visible only to the mystic imagination of the 
!l^sis, and if we understand by the rewards prayed for 
in these hymns a certain higher pui-pose of life, we then 
arrive at quite a different conclusion. I think that the 
clue that will guide us in choosing between the alternatives 
lies in the Veda itself. 

In respect of gods like A gni or SavUr, or in the case 
of Usas, a physical back-ground is more or less plain; 
but the association with such a physical back-ground is 
less plain in the case of Indra and the Maruts. It is pos- 
sible to say that Indra is an atmospheric god, closely 
related to thunder and lightning, marking the end of 
summer and heralding rain; and the association of Maruts 
with storm and wind is also too marked to be missed by 
any one. Still in the personification — and these are the 
best personified deities — ^there are so many epithets and 
attributes which have very little connection with the 
physical phenomena that is supposed to be at the back- 
ground of these deities. When we come to Varuna and 
the Asvins, the connection with a physical phenomenon 
becomes very difficult to trace; and in the case of Brhas- 
’pati the abstraction is complete, and it is not at all cer- 
tain whether there is any physical phenomenon of which 
he could be a personification. If Vimu can be regarded 
as an aspect of the solar deity, certain descriptions like 
his position being the highest, transcending human view 
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and comprehensible only to the vision of the Rsis, show 
that there is an element of abstraction and idealization. 
It can be said of nearly every deity appearing in the 
EV. that he represents something more of the mere physi- 
cal phenomenon which comes within the normal experience 
of man. When we take up also the consideration of the 
benefits which the seers prayed for from their gods, there 
are many factors that certainly come within the day to 
day wants of man for his ordinary happiness, viz., sons, 
absence of disease, long-life, destruction of enemies, food, 
dress, ornaments, horses and so on. i^ong the o(|ui- 
valents of wealth, strength and friendship, there are 
many words which may mean something subtler than 
what they connote taken literally. Thus Arka and Svah 
which are often equivalents of ‘wealth,’ also mean very 
often the ‘shining world above’; and it is quite possible 
that woi’ds like tavas, mdhas, mahlym and ksntar which 
ordinarily mean ‘strength’, and the woi'd mkhya which 
means ‘friendship’, have also a deepei’ meaning. Thc're 
are certain words like Gauh which mean ‘cow’ as well as 
‘light’, and when we think of ‘light’ it need not necossari- 
ly mean the ‘light’ of day aftei* dark nights or the Irright- 
ness of summer after the winter season. There is nothing 
to show that the Rgvedic Aryans prayed for the return of 
the summer season. On the other hand, they dreaded 
the draughts of summer and worshipped Indra, Parjattya 
and Maruts for ‘rain’. These seers pi-ayed also for 
‘knowledge’. The world above is full of ‘light’; and 
when these things are read together there is a natural 
tendency to associate the ‘light’ prayed for with the 
‘light’ of the other world as well as with the ‘light’ of 
knowledge. This craving for ‘knowledge’ and ‘light’ is 
not an isolated instance in the RiV. We (nnie a<;ross such 
things very frequently in the whole course of the text, and 
if we associate other benefits like ‘wealth’ and ‘strength’ 
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with ‘knowledge’ and ‘light’, it would be found that what 
the Vedic seers prayed for is something far higher than 
the physical needs of primitive man. And if the various 
benefits sought for are all understood in this way, it 
would be found that these Vedic seers had a very advanc- 
ed notion about the Soul and its needs, during this life 
and after death. To establish that the 5’gvedic Aryans 
believed in a Soul and in its permanence in contrast with 
the body that is destroyed at the time of death, it is not 
necessary to search for words like Brahman and Atman 
and their synonyms. Nor is it proper to confine our atten- 
tion to what may be called philosophical terms. It is only 
to point out the importance of a study of the general 
background in the RV. that I give here an analysis of 
what I may call the “wants” of the Rgvedic seers in res- 
pect of their Soul as well as of their physical existence.. 


F. 5 
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THE DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGIST 

BY 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A., B.L., 

Senior Lecturer in Tamil, University of Madras. 

The foundations of Dravidian Philology were laid 
in the latter part of the 19th century by the celebrated 
Orientalist, Dr. Caldwell, whose Comparative Grammar 
of the South Indian Languages was one of the monu- 
mental works of the age. His devoted services to the 
cause of Dravidian Antiquities in general, and Dravidian 
Philology in particular, deserve the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the people of India. 

Although Dr. Caldwell was bom in Ireland^ and 
brought up in Scotland, his residence in India for over 
half-a-century^ and his appreciative study of the Indian 
languages and culture made him more an Indian than 
anything else. He completed his University education at 
Glasgow where his interest in philology was stimulated 
by the inspiring lectures of Sir Daniel Sandford, Profes- 
sor of Greek and arrived in Madras on the 8th January 
1838 as a missionary of the London Society. During his 
stay in Madras for three and a half years he came in 
contact with distinguished European scholars well versed 
in Tamil. Particularly, Mr. Drew of the London Mis- 
sion'* and Dr. Bower who subsequently became the Prin- 
cipal reviser of the Tamil Bible, gave him valuable help 

1 7tli May, 1814. 

2 He came to India in January 1838 and passed away at 
Kodaikaual in August 1891. During this period he went to 
England thrice( for the benefit of his health. 

® A devout missionary who brought out an edition of Tiruk- 
kural. 
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in his endeavour to acquire a correct knowledge of the clas- 
sical and common forms of speech. He had not proceeded 
far in the study before he realised that much light might be 
thrown on Tamil by comparing it with Telugu, Kannada 
and other sister languages. In his preface to the Com- 
parative 'G'rammar,^ he says, T have become more and 
more firmly persuaded as time has gone on, that it is not 
a theory, but a fact, that none of these languages can be 
thoroughly understood and appreciated without some 
study of the others, and hence that a Compai’ative Gi'ani- 
mar of the Dravidian I.anguages may claim to be l egai’d- 
ed not merely as something that is useful in its way but 
as a necessity.’ 

The village of Idaiyangudi® in Tinnevelly, about 
thirty miles from Cape Comorin was the scene of Dr. 
Caldwell’s memorable labours in the cause of language 
and religion. It is situated on the slopes of an expanse 
of red sand, studded with palmyras. His justification 
for selecting the remote village was that the people ot* 
that part of the country were ‘teachable and tractable.’ 

Dr. Caldwell had great admiration for the devotion 
of Tamil scholars to their ancient literature and grammar 
but deplored their lack of interest in a comparative study 
of the South Indian Languages.® A scientific study of 
the linguistic material at his disposal convinced him that 
the languages of South India formed a distinct family 
which he termed “Dravidian.” In his investigations he 
received valuable suggestions fi'om contemporary scholars 
especially Dr. Gundert and Dr. Kittel who were (expound- 
ing the morphological and etymological aspcxits of 

* See his preface to the jsecond edition, 1875. 

" For a description of the village in tlui sandy region l<no\vn 
as ten, .see orazetteev of Tinnevelly, Vol. T, ])j). 

® See the preface to the second edition of Coinparative (iram- 


niar. 
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Malayalam and Kannada respectively. He was anxious 
that the whole range of the Dravidian languages and 
dialects must be fully elucidated by means of a compara- 
tive vocabulary of cognates.’’ 

Besides Philology, Dr. Caldwell was interested in 
South Indian History and Archaeology. When he went 
to England for the benefit of his health he studied every 
book in the British Museum pertaining to Indian Archae- 
ology and examined every reference to India found in the 
Greek and Roman Classics : but nevertheless he realised 
that the study of the history and archaeology of the 
country will never reach anything like completeness of 
development or realise results of national importance till 
it is systematically undertaken by educated Indians. In 
his Convocation Address'* to the Graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Madras he laid stress on this point. ‘The most 
important aid that they (Indian students) can render to 
the study of the history of their country is by means of a 
search after inscriptions, many of which hitherto un- 
noticed and unknown, they will find inviting their atten- 
tion on the walls of temples in almost every village in 
the interior. The only ancient history worthy of the 
name is that which has been spelled out from inscriptions 
and coins. Popular legends and poetical myths, by what- 
ever name they are dignified may be discarded not only 
without loss but with positive advantage.’ 

The archaeological investigations of Dr. Caldwell 
led to the identification of the ancient and mediaeval 
sea-ports of the Pandya kingdom. According to tradi- 
tion, Korkai in Tinnevelly, was the cradle of South Indian 
civilisation and the most ancient capital of the Pandya 


A comparative Vocabulary of Dravidian Cognates is being 
prepared by the Oriental Researcb Institute, University of 
Madras. 

® See his address delivered at the Convocation in 1879. 
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kingdom.** The classical Tamil poets and the early 
Greek geographers*® had no doubt referred to it but it 
was little more than a placename until Dr. Caldwell iden- 
tified it with the insignificant village now four miles 
away from the sea. The obstacles which he encountered 
in the course of the exploration at Korkai are described 
by him in an article that he contributed on the subject to 
the Indian Antiquary.** “The people of these parts 
think that our real object is to endeavour to discover hid- 
den treasures and this they consider a very risky business 
for all the hidden treasures are in the custody of demons 
who will not allow them to be rifled with impunity. At 
Korkai before my explorations commenced many of the 
people expressed an earnest hope that I would not make 
any excavation near any temple, because although vt‘i*y 
likely there might be treasure underneath, the demons in 
charge would be so enraged that they would destroy tin* 
village outright. I assured them that I would tal<i' (tare 
not to come near any temple or image and I scrupulously 
kept my word.” The excavations at Korkai and Kayal, 
a village two miles from the sea*“ convinced him that 
they were once at the mouth of the Tampraparni and that 
the continuous accumulation of silt deposited by the 
river destroyed their commercial prosperity. 

The missionary services of Dr. Caldwell are as memo- 
rable as his linguistic and historical achievements. The 
present village of Idaiyangudi with its magnificent, 
church, its regular streets, commodious and comfortable 
houses, hospitals and schools and many other mod('rn a[)- 
pliances is a living monument of his zeal in the cause of 

0 ‘Korkai Turaivan’, ‘tlio Lord of I, he Korktii i)ort’ wa.-* oik- 
of the titles of the Paudya king'. 

1® This place is nientioiied hy Ptoloiay and the author oT tlu! 
‘Periplus.’ 

** Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, ]>p. 80-82. 
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religion and civilisation. His meritorious services were 
widely recognised and appreciated.^® The University of 
Glasgow conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in recognition of his contribution to linguistic research. 
The Government of Madras paid him an unsolicited hono- 
rarium of a thousand rupees for the History of Tinnevelly 
compiled by him from original sources. The University 
of Madras invited him to deliver the Convocation Address 
in 1879. He was appointed Bishop of Tinnevelly in 
1877 and during the fourteen years of his episcopal office 
he worked heart and soul for the uplift of the Christian 
community. The theological seminary founded by Dr. 
G. U. Pope at Sawyerpuram was ti-ansferred to Tuti- 
corin and Dr. Caldwell took charge of the College. His 
efforts in the educational field were so successful that the 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras, declared that 
“if the Indian Christians maintain their present rate of 
educational progress they will before long engross 
the leading positions in professional life in Southern 
India.” 

Dr. Caldwell passed away full of years and honours 
at Kodaikanal in 1891 and (his earthly remains were) 
interred beneath the altar of the Holy Trinity Chuivh at 
Tdaiyangudi in accordance with his wishes. The cente- 
naiy of his advent to Tinnevelly was celebrated two years 
ago by the local Christian community and may w(^ hope 
that the centenary of the publication of the Comparative 
Grammar will be celebrated in 1956 throughout India in 
a manner worthy of its great author who is rightly 
styled the “Father of Dravidian Philology.” 

This place known as Palaya Kayal is ibei ‘Cail’ of Morco 
Polo and it was ‘a great and noble city’ when be visited it ib 
1292 A.D. 

1* A grant of ;£150 was given to Mrs. Caldwell on tbe re- 
(ionimendation of Mr. Gladstone from tbe Eoyal Bonntv .Pnnd 
in consideration of bis eminent services to tbe people of India — 
Caldwell’s Eem, p. 190. 
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BY 

Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapubi Pillai, B.A., B.L., 
Reader in Tamil, University of Madras. 

I 

Tollcd'p-piyam is believed to he the earliest of extant 
Tamil works. Its author, Tolkappiyar remains but a 
hazy figure to modern scholars. No sei ious attempt has 
hitherto been made either to study him as a personality 
or to study his work from the historical standpoint. His 
age also is a matter of acute controversy, some scholars 
placing him in the 4th or 5th century A.D., and others 
in about 10,000 B.C. ! The .present contribution does 
not propose to touch upon such vexed questions; but tries 
simply to throw some light upon Tolkappiyar ’s religious 
faith. 

In 1875, Dr. A. C. Burnelh made the suggestion 
that Tolkappiyar was either a Buddhist or a Jain, most 
probably a Nigrantha or Digambara Jain. This was but 
a surmise and did not attract much attention from 
scholars. On the other hand, the statement made by 
Naccinarkkiniyar’* that Tolkappiyar’s real name was 
Trna-dhumagni, that he was a son of the sage Jamadagni 
and that he was a pupil of Agastya, went far to popularise 
the opinion that Tolkappiyar was a follower of the 
Vedic religion. It was even suggested by an orthodox 
scholar® that Aindram occurring in the prefatory verse 
to Tolkappiyam was a Saiva Agama. There must have 
been earlier sources for this statement of Naccinarkki- 

1 The Aindi-a School of Sanskrit G-rammariaiis, p. 8, 66. 

® See his comiaeB..taTy on Eluttatika/rmn, prefatory veree. 

• 643 
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niyar, but none such is available to us at present. So 
long as the nature of this source remains unknown, we 
may safely ignore the statement. To consider Tolkap- 
piyar as the son of Jamadagni (and incidentally a brother 
of Parasur^a) is hardly within the doinnin of history. 

But the question must be settled beyond all reas(jnablo 
doubt, if any solid reconstruction of oni‘ ancient literary 
history is to become possible. It is not always (‘a.sy to 
get direct, contemporary evidence; but where this is 
available, it is conclusive and all doubts ai-e once for all 
set at rest. 

Let us see whether there is any such evidciut; relat- 
ing to Tolkappiyar’s religion. 

The prefatory verse to Tolkftppiyum is written by 
Panambaranar, a fellow student of 'rolkdppiyar iiimself. 
Ilampuranar, the eai-liest commentator, recoi'ds this fact. 
The verse itself mentions details of the pre{)aratiotj and 
publication of this great grammar and its style ami dic;- 
tion bear a very close resemblance to tht; siltras in the 
main work. Moreover, it is found in every manuscript 
of Tolkapfiyam-Elutiatikaram available af the pn^.sent 
day. So, there need be no doubt that the verse is con- 
temporaneous with Tolkappiyam itself. 

From this verse, we learn that T()lkrij)piyar published 
his great work in the assembly of Nilan-tarn-tii-uvir- 
Pandiyan. He had the satisfaction of having his work 
critically reviewed by Atankottasan . He was an expert 
in Aindra Grammar. Lastly, his fame was well establish- 
ed and he led an ascetic life. 

The expression 'ascetic life’ corresponds to the 
obscure term ‘padimai’ in the original. It is Ijampura,- 
nar’s interpretation that is followed here. ISTacoinark- 
kiniyar, who came later, interprets the term as meaning 

3 T()lkapj)iyar Carita-araycci by Sri. V. Ohiauinb araiualiii- 
gam Pillai, M. D. T. Hmclu College, Tinuevolly, 1944* 
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‘(ascetic) garb or' dress’ and perhaps wants to suggest that 
the earlier interpretation was simply an extension of this 
significance. But the semantic history of the word 
‘padimai’ will not support this suggestion. The word is 
the same as the prakrit word 'padima whose Sanskrit 
equivalent is pratiim. Primarily, it means an image or 
idol. Amamho^a) . Resemblance, similitude, reflected 

image, symbol — ^these are all extensions of this primary 
significance. The meaning ‘(ascetic) garb’ is a further 
extension and the adjunct ‘ascetic’, though perhaps justi- 
fiable in the context, has nothing to do with the word 
‘pratimd’. To go still further and derive ‘ascetic life’ 
from the primary significance seems indeed very far-fetch- 
ed and hardly natural. If padima has the meaning of 
iava 'colukkam which it has, the inference is irresistible 
that it is a technical term. 

In fact, there is such a technical term in Jainism, 
covering exactly what Ilampuranar calls tarn mlukkam 
(ascetic life). Outside Jainism, .such a technical term is 
unknown. 

A Jaina layman who is desirous of reaching a higher 
stage in the upward path of cauda gunasthdnaka than that 
attained by keeping the twelve vows will also observe the 
eleven pratimas. These lead him gently on towards the 
point when he will be able to take the five great vows of 
the ascetic. The aim of the twelve vows is to bridge over 
the gap between the lay and the ascetic life. The eleven 
pratimas (padinias) bring the approach still closer. They 
are : — 

1. Dariana Pmtimd — Vow to worship the true 
Deva, to reverence true guru and to believe 
in the true dharma (i.e. Jainism). 

* See The Heart of Jainism b:<r Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, piy 
221 to 224. Also Outlines of Jainism by Jagmenderlal Jaini, 
pp. G7-70. 
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2. Vrata Pratima — ^Vow to observe the minor vows 

(anu-vratas) the three guna-vratas and four 
siksha-vratas. 

3. Samayika Pratima — Vow to wroship at least 

three times every day. 

4. Poshadhofamsa-Pratima — Vow to fast re- 

gularly twice a fortnight each lunar month. 

5. SaxMtta-tydga PratimS' — ^Vow to abstain fi'om 

the flesh of conscious creatures and refrain- 
ing from vegetables. 

6. Rdtri-hhukta-tyaga Pratima. — Vow to abstain 

from eating at nights. ‘ 

7. Brajimacharya PratimS. — ^Vow .to keep away 

from the society of even one’s own wife. 

8. Arami)ha-tydga Pratima — Vow to abandon 

such worldly pursuits as involve the destruc- 
. . tion of life. 

9. Pratigraha-tydga Pratima — ^Vow to abandon 

worldly possessions. 

10. An/umati-tydga Pratima — Vow to observe the 

ascetic rule of never allowing any special 
cooking and of taking what is left ovei' when 
others have dined. 

11. Uddhista-tydga Pratima — ^Vow to retire into 

a quiet place to acquire a knowledge of 
truth. 

Before a Jaina can go on to the 'pratimas (eleven 
stages in his religious life) he must pass through two pi'c- 
liminary stages. He must have faith in Jainism and he 
must become what is called a Pakshika ^ravaka, layman 
intent on following the path of salvation. When he takes 
the eleventh pratima, he is practically a monk or ascetic. 
Hence to explain the sense of these pratimas by "ascetic 
life’ is appropriate. 
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Thus we see that as explained by IJam- 

puranar, is a technical term, fratima, being its Sanskrit 
equivalent. This term is applied to the ascetic observances 
of the Jains only, and nowhere else ip the whole' range of 
Sanskrit literature does it occur in this technical sense. 
So, we are forced to conclude that Tolkappiyar was a Jain. 
He must have been a lay Jain aspiring to become an ascetic. 
Since the reference to him as a 'padimaiydn occurs in a 
contemporaneous verse, the evidence is unimpeachable. 


n 

So far, we have been considering a piece of contem- 
porary evidence. Let us now see whether Tolkappiyar 
himself gives any indication of the religion he followed. 

It is well-known that the minute classification of Jita 
and Ajlva is a distinguishing feature of Jainism. In 
fact, they form the first two of the nine categories of 
fundamental truths of the Jains inava tatva). JJttara,- 
dhyayana sutra^ (which Dr. Jacobi ascribes to the early 
centuries before the Christian ei-a) says — ‘Now learn from 
me with attentive minds the division of living beings and 
things without life, which a monk must know who is to 
exert himself in self-control’. To take any life seems to 
the Jaina the most heinous of all crimes and entails the 
most terrible punishment. Jainism is the religion of non- 
killing. A monk must strive not to take any life (insect, 
vegetable, etc.) that has even one sense; but the laity are 
only forbidden to take any life possessed of two or more 
senses. Such rules reveal the necessity for a minute clas- 
sification of jlms (living beings). 

Jlxia is classified into five kinds according to the 
number of senses it possesses, as eke^driy^t, dvtndriyci, 


s 36. 1. 
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trindriya, caturlndriya and fmeendriya. The last is 
subdivided into samjni paneendriya and asamjni pemcsn- 
driya. Ekmdriya possesses only one sense, the sense of 
touch; dvmdriya, two senses, that of taste as well as of 
touch ; trindriya has in addition to the senses of taste and 
touch, the sense of smell; catnnndriya possesses the four 
senses of touch, taste, smell and sight. Asamjni pancgn- 
driya has in addition to the above four, the sense of hear- 
ing. Samjfii pmcendriya has mind besides the five 
senses. 

This detailed classification and the defiriitions are 
found in ToVkappiyam also. A free rendering of the 
seven sutras of this work {marapiyal, 27 — 33) relating to 
the above classification is given below. 

One-sensed being has the sense of touch; the two- 
sensed has besides the above, the sense of taste; the three- 
sensed adds to the above the sense of smell ; the four-sensed 
adds to the above the sense of sight; the five-sensed adds 
to the above the sense of hearing; the six-sensed has, be- 
sides the five senses, the faculty of mind. Those who had 
a deep knowledge have made this classification (S. 27).“ 

Grass and trees are one-sensed beings; there are othei’ 
beings also belonging to this class. Conches and shell- 
fish are two sensed beings; there are other beings also be- 
longing to this class. White-ants and ants are three- 
sensed beings; there are others also belonging to this class. 
Crabs and bees are four-sensed beings; there are others 
also belonging to this class. Beasts and savages are five- 
sensed beings; there are others also belonging to this class. 
Mankind are six-sensed beings; there are others also be- 
longing to this class (S. 28 — 33).’' 

® Tte autlior of Ilahkana-vilaliJcatn,, a Saivaite, has incor- 
porated this sutra in hjs wort, without paying any attention to 
the source of this classification. 

^ Ilakkamiyvilakkain reduced these statements into one conx- 
prehensiTe sutra. 
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What is noticeablei here is the absolute agreement be- 
tween the Jaina classification of the living beings and 
Tolkappiyar’s classification of the same. Tolkappiyar 
explicitly says that the classification was made and the 
lives graded by men of deep knowledge and there can 
hardly be any doubt that these men were the great pro- 
pounders of Jaina Dharma. The respect with which 
these men are mentioned and the wholesale adoption of 
their views fully Justify the conclusion that Tolkappiyar 
was a Jain. 




MOHENJO-DARO AND IlGVEDA 


BY 

A. D. PusALKER, M.A., Ph.D., LL.B. 

In his Presidential Address at the Vedic Section of 
the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivand- 
rum, Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyayai has done me the honour 
to refer to my article on “Authors of the Indus Culture”.® 
That article was published before five years and was actual- 
ly written a year before. In view of the vast amount of 
material that is steadily gathering round this most im- 
portant and interesting subject as also on account of some 
change in my views I held hitherto, I consider it desirable 
to make a fresh study dealing only with the relation of the 
Rgvedic Aryans and Mohenjo-Daro; I shall not consider 
here arguments regarding the authorship of the Indus 
culture in connection with the Dravidians, Panis, etc. 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya prefers to hold the so-called 
official view which happens to be in majority® regarding 
the pre-Aryan date of the Indus culture, and strongly 


1 Proo. AlOC {All-India Oriental Conference), TrivandTtun, 
p. 143. 

2 ABORT (^Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute)^ XVIII, pp. 385—395. I take this opportunity of re- 
cording my thanks to Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, Drs. Acharya, 
Mookerji, Sarup, Col. Gordon, Mr. Poduval and others who 
very kindly wrote favourable opinions about iny article. Dr. 
Acharya suggested that I should deal at some length with the 
date of the Rgveda^ and Dr. Mookerji felt that in view of his 
papers on the subjiect (which were not available to me when I 
wrote my article) I would be tempted to write my paper anew. 
As I was first brought into contact with Dr. Mookerji on account 
of this article, I think it fit that the present paper will be an ap- 
propriate homage to the Commemoration Volume in his honour. 

3 Cf. WiNTERNiTz, CR (Calcutta Review), Dec. 1924, p. 330: 
^^In science truth is not found out by the maiority of votes but 
by the majority of arguments, 
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relies on the following grounds in support of his conten- 
tion iconism, and the absence of the horse. 

The whole problem as to the nature of the civilization, 
whether it was Aryan or non- Aryan, rests mainly on the 
dates we attach to the Rg veda, the oldest document of the 
Aryans in India, and the Indus culture. The latter 
practically offers no prima facie difficulty as its date has 
unanimously been taken to be c. 3250-2750 B.C., — at least 
prior to 2500 B.C. The basis for so early a dating is the 
stratification data on the analogy of the excavated sites in 
Asia and Europe; but I doubt whether we can go so early 
as 3250 B.C. on this hypothesis alone. Climatic, racial 
and cultural differences do not seem to have been thorough- 
ly appreciated. It may further be noted that at some places 
in Sind identical finds have been discovered not far* below 
in the earth,® which casts at least some doubt on the hoary 
antiquity which is claimed for this civilization. Sir Aurel 
Stein also has come across some finds in his excavations in 
Baluchistan which do not go very deep. However, I may 
mention that 2500 B.C. may be taken as the working date 
for the Indus civilization. 

Coming to the date of the Rgveda, in the absence of a 
full-fledged paper, I offer here only my main arguments 
and conclusions. Lok. Tilak put the hymns of the 
Rgveda on astronomical grounds as far back as 6000 B.C.,® 
while Dr. Jacobi placed the beginning of Vedic civiliza- 
tion at about 4500 B.C.,'^ and considered the Rgveda 
hymns as the ripe, perhaps even late fruit of that age. Dr. 
Buhler found the estimates of the age of the Veda made 

^'Proc. AlOC, Trivandrum, pp. 143-146. 

® Cf. Ghohyb, Joiim. Univ. Povn,., lY, May 1936, p. 4. 

® Orion, p. 206; Arctic Home in the Vedas, pjp. 

’’Festgruss an Roth, pp. 68-73; Winternitz, Hist. Ind. 
Lit., I, pp. '230-236. 
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by Dr. Jacobi and Tilak, as “not prima facie incredible.”® 
The Mittani inscriptions and the recent discovery of 
Tokharian to the NE of the Punjab and of Nasili in 
Hittite Cappadocia show that the age of the Vedas is con- 
siderably prior to 2500 B.C. Though the earlier date as 
signed by Dr. Das*> (viz., 25000 B.C.) is generally not 
accepted on account of its failure to take into considera- 
tion other evidences, there appears to be some reason in 
Prof. Venkatesvara’s estimate^® of 11000 B.C. as de- 
noting the beginning of the Vedic age on astronomical, his- 
torical and cultural data. Mr. V. R. Kaeandikar,^ on 
his study of the Puranas, places the Rgveda before 
'pralaya (flood) which, in his opinion, occurred in 4200 
B.C. . That judicious, impartial and reasonable Orienta- 
list, Dr. WiNTERNiTz, observes that “nothing speaks 
against the assumption that the Vedic literature extends 
back into the third millenary, and ancient Indian culture to 
the fourth millenary.”^® Dr. Eadhakumud Mookerji 
considers 2500 B.C. “on a modest computation” as the 
time of the Rgveda.^® 

Allied with the question of dates, is the important 
point of the original home of the Aryans. Here also, I 
reserve full treatment for a subsequent paper in detail, 
and offer only my main arguments and conclusions. The 
recent philological, archaelogical and anthropological re- 
searches have necessitated a reconsideration of the whole 
question of Aryan migrations. It seems to me that the 
Aryan invasion of India through the Bolan Pass is cer- 

® Ind. Ant., 1894, p. 248. 

^ Rgveclic Culture, Pi'eface, j). v; Ch. [; CR, Mar. 1924, pp. 
540 ff; RgveAic India. 

10 Aryan Path, 1931, pp. 297-300. 

11 Cf. various contributions by him in Marathi on the Purmas 
and the Narmada Valley. 

12 Hist. Ind. lAt., I, p. 299. 

13 Hindu Civilijzation, p. 67, also p. 29. 
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tainly a myth, and that the Aryans were autocthones in 
India, their original habitat being the land of the seven 
rivers. Wave after wave of Aryan colonizers moved 
thereafter towards the West. The fact that none of the 
sacred and holy places which the Aryans in India revere 
and venerate, lies outside India is a good ground in sup- 
port of the Indian home theory. Further, there is no 
allusion in any of the Vedic texts, Smrtis or Purunas to 
suggest that the Aryans came from abroad. Mr. 
Pargitee maintains that the Himalayas were the home- 
land of the Aryans on the evidence of the Puranic data;’® 
but his theories as to the different racial stocks of ancient 
Indian tribes are clearly unacceptable. He takes only the 
Alias to represent the Aryans and places them in the 
Himalayan region. Prof. Venkatesvara states that the 
family books of the Rgveda reveal familiarity with the 
Himalayan region;’® there is no reference to salt at all, 
though rock salt abounds in the Panjab. It is only in the 
later books of the Rgteda, that the Panjab comes in. The 
objections to the indigenous theory on philological grounds, 
as mentioned by Prof. Rangacharya,’’’ such as the Indo- 
Germanic g^roup being closely allied to Sanskrit, may be 
explained as being due to the Aryan migrations and ex- 
pansion to the West; and regarding the Dravidian group, 
it is not yet proved that the Dravidians were autocthones 
of Northern India. 

From all these facts, it seems fairly safe to conclude 
that even by the period 3250-2750 B.C., which has been 
provisionally assigned to the Indus Valley Civilization, 
the Vedic Aryans had occupied Sind, as would also appear 

Saeup, IC {Ind/um Culture), IV, pp. ] 55-156; Teivkda, 
ABORT, XX, pp. 60-61; Paegitbh, Atio. Ini. Hist. Trad., pp. 
801-302. ’ ^ ^ 

Ancient Indian Historical Tradition^ pp. 297.-800. 

’® Cult. Her. (Cultural Heritage of India), III, p. 55. 

17 Pre-Musalman India, Vol.. I, pp. 211-212; also Ch. IX. 
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from the reference to the rivers and the province in some 
of the earlier books of the Rg'oeda. Hence, on the analogy 
of Dr. Frankfort’s statement in another connection/® we 
may say that the un- Aryan does not, and need not, neces- 
sarily mean pre- Aryan. 

Now, before reverting to the main topic of the con- 
sideration of Prof. Chattopadhyaya’s arguments, I think 
it necessary to make my position quite clear. It is not as 
a “glorious champion” or an “ardent advocate” of the 
Aryans*® that I began to study this fascinating subject of 
Ancient Indian Culture. My only object is the search 
for Truth, and not the championship of any cause. As 
regards the argument about aniconism in the Vedic reli- 
gion as is maintained by Sir John Marshall,®® Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya and others, it may be stated that 
the Rgveda passage (IV. 24. 10) which was hitherto taken 
to refer to an image of Indra for which ten cows were 
not an adequate price®* has been satisfactorily explained 
by Prof. Velankar.^z® Dr. Keith states that the 
“objects of devotion of the priests were the great pheno- 
mena of nature, conceived as alive, and usually repre- 
sented as anthropomorphic in shape, though not rarely 
theriomorphism is referred to.”®®® Prof. Venkatesvara 
has given citations from numerous hymns to show that 
iconism was in evidence in the Vedic religion.®® It seems, 


18 Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, Cticago, 1932, 
p. 22 (non-Sumerian and pre-Sumerian). 

*® Cf. Maeiwax.t.a, Ancient Sind, p. 5 ; IIkeas, Jill (Journal 
of Indaa History), XXI, p. 33. 

80 MIC {Mohenjo-Duro and the Indus Civilisation), I, p. 111. 
®i CHI {CaTahridge History of India), I, pp. 97, 1(H} [Keith]. 
^^Joum. Univ. Bom., VI, May 1938, p. 52. 

®®® CHI, I, p. 103. 


^^Cult. Her., Ill, pp. 54, 58-59; also ' 
Rupam, 1930; “Origins of Hindu Iconism,’ 
rical QuarteTly)^ 1937. 


Tedic Iconography/' 
iJiQ' (Indian Histo- 
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however, that the evidence is not sufficient to postulate 
the existence of iconism, and so we may conclude that 
the Vedie religion was an iconic to a very great extent. 
The worship of icons followed the Vedic culture. The 
worship of gods of various types of the Vedic pantheon 
gradually resulted in the evolution of cults, and a defi- 
nite system of idol worship followed as time went on. 
Building of temples and shrines to house the idols was a 
later phase of Hinduism as shown by the Epics. Thus, 
in an age of the worship of icons the phallus worship, as 
seen in the Indus Valley, came in the wake of the wor- 
ship of §iva (to which we shall presently refer). This, 
no doubt, indicates the antiquity of the Rg'oeda and its 
priority to the Indus Civilization. 

The argument about the absence of the horse in the 
ancient Indus Valley loses all its force after what Dr. 
Mackav has written in “Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
Daro.’’^^ Even before the publication of Further Eco- 
cavations, Mr. Das Gupta had shown from the statements 
of Sir John Marshall himself and those of Dr. Mackay 
‘in “Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation” that the 
Indus Valley ait did represent a horse.^® Prof. Sri- 
kantha Sastri, on account of the discovery of the stylised 
horse in Susa I and of the horse saddles in some of the 
lowest levels of Mohenjo-Daro, states that the horse 
must have migrated westwards from north-western 
India.®® Great capital has hitherto been made of the 
philological ground that there is a common word for the 
horse among most Indo-European languages and that 

24 Further Exc. {Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro), 
pp. 289-390. 

2® IC, IV, pp. 423-424 ; also, ef . Venkatesvaea, Cult. Her . , 
III, p. 48; PusALKEE, ABORT, XVIII, p. 393 ; Herr Meeiqgi 
(ZDMQ, XII, p. 223) kas taken two signs from the; Indus script 
to meaU “horse”. 

28 JHQ, XVI, pp. 520-531. 
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therefore it is definitely an “Indo-European” animal. 
Dr. Mackay, however, on the basis of definite evidence, 
shows that “the philological evidence alone might be 
open to criticism. He has proved that the horse was 
known in Elam, Sumer, Susa as early as 3000 B.C.; that 
the Indus Valley contains the representation of a horse; 
and that there is every probability that it was known to, 
if not used by, the Indus Valley people at 2600 B.C. 
Thus we find that the horse argument cannot now be used 
to prove that the Indus Valley Civilization is non- Aryan. 

Rev. Father Heras raises many points of a contro- 
versial nature in his reply to Dr. Sarup about the Aryan 
character of the Indus Valley Civilization.^* As already 
indicated, in the study of this problem, much depends on 
the view we take as to the date of the Rgveda and the 
early home of the Aryans. It is not true that the 
llgvedic Aryans were not acquainted with city life or 
that they knew nothing about trade or commerce.^® The 
word “fw” in the Rgveda, whether referring to the 
structures of the Vedic Aryans or those of the Dasas, 
does mean “rampart, fort or stronghold.”®® These forti- 
fications were probably of stone or brick. Pischel and 
Geldner, however, held the "fur” to refei* to fortified 
cities,®^ and Prof. Dikshitai-i supports this interpretation 
on the strength of the tradition transmitted in the Artha- 
^stra.^^ The statement of Drs. Macdonell and Keith 
that “on the whole it is hardly likely that in early Vedic 
time, city life was much developed,”®® is no doubt true, 

27 Further Ea^c.] p. 290. 

28 JIH, XXI, pp. 23—33. 

JIH, XXI, pp. 24-27; Marshall, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

Vedic Indent, I, pp. 538-539. 

31 Vedisclie Studien, I, pp, xxii-xsiii. 

Jourjial of Mad, XJnvo,^ 1934, p. 4. 

^3 Ycdic IndesG^ I, p. 639. 
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and we have no details furnished regarding the amenities 
of city life. This, however, only indicates that their 
life was plain and simple and that they were not conver- 
sant with the comforts and complexities of civic life, 
which characterize the later Indus Civilization. In con- 
nection with trade and commerce, it may be stated that 
sea trade was not the monopoly of the Dravidians or the 
Panis. There are many references in the Rgveda to 
ocean-going vessels, maritime travels, foreign countries 
and naval expeditions.®^ The Atharmveda calls Indr a a 
Vanij, and refers to traders among Indra- worshippers.®" 

One more argument put forward by the protagonists 
of the Dravidian theory and also mentioned by Rev. 
Father Heeas, is that Siva is not found in the Rgv&da 
and that the coneption has been incorporated in later 
Vedic mythology due to contact with the non- Aryans.®® 
The matter has already been dealt with by me elsewhere. 
Here I intend to draw attention to one specific point. In 
connection with the so-called absence of Siva from the 
Rgveda, as would appear from that of any reference to 
him in the Vedic Index, Dr. Mookerji has stated that 
when told of three Rgvedic references to Siva, Dr. Keith 
(one of the authors of the Vedic Ind&x) admitted that 
“he did not know of these Rgvedic passages mentioning 
Siva so definitely and accordingly failed to notice them 
in his Vedic Index Any comment is superfluous. 

Rev. Father HiEras then .states that “the Vratya cult 
was essentially Dravidian. ”3® Prof. Srikantha Sastri 


cf. Srikantha Sastbi, Froto-lndic Religion, pp. 83-8(>, 
and the quotations given there. 

3>» Atharvaveda, III. 15. 1 : ‘‘Indxam vayam vanijani liavu- 
mahe.” 


XXI, p. 27; Marshai,l, op. cit., p. 


Proc. AlOC, Mysore, p. 452. 
RgVeda are II. 33. 9, 'll. 1, 6 and X. 


The passages from the 
92. 9. 


ss JIH, XXI, p. 28. 
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has adduced cogent reasons to prove that the Vratyas were 
worshippers of Siva and belonged to the Vai^ya class.3» 
Any way, they belonged to the Aryan fbld.^" 

Then we come to the phallic cult, its prevalence in 
the Indus Valley being evidenced by numerous phallic 
emblems. There is no reference to phallic worship among 
the Indo-Europeans. The term '‘sUmdemli,” in the Ilg- 
veda has been taken practically by all modern interpreters 
to mean “phallic worshippers. Prof. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya, following Sayana and the Indian tradi- 
tion, takes it to mean “non-celebates”, on the analogy of 
‘'mdtrdevo hhofoa, etc.”, as also of ^'kUnodarapai'h.- 
yana’'^'^ Yaska interprets the compound ‘^Hsnade'cdh" 
as '‘ahrahmacarydN'^^ (non-celebate, lustful, given to 
sexual enjoyment), and Dr. Sarup pronounces this mean- 
ing to be incorrect and not acceptable. Yaska’s inter- 
pretation, however, can be arrived at by taking the expres- 
sion as a bahworihi compound (which no doubt it is) as is 
maintained by Dr. Saritp. Prof. Bhattacharya has 
quoted analogies in support of the traditional interpreta- 
tion from the Brdhmanas and the Upanisads-, but as an 
objection may be raised that these conceptions show a 
later development, I refer to parallel instances from the 
Rgveda itself, which will show that the traditional inter- 
pretation had its basis in the Rgveda, and that '‘deva” as 
the second member of the hahuvnhi compound had already 

38 Proto-Indic Religion, pp. 7-9, 88-90. 

*8 cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 348: “ . Aryans outside the 

sphere of Brahmin culture.” 

cf. Vedic Index, II, p. ; Keith, Religion and Philo- 
sophy of Veda and Upanisads, pp. 10, Ta, 129, 148; etc. Dr. 
Dandekah has referred to some views on the subject in his “Vedic 
Studies” (Progress of Indie Studies); accoj:ding to him, “this 
question is still an open one” (p. 46). 

*^IHQ, IX, p. 103; X, pp. 156-157. 

43 JVirukta, 4. 19. 

**IC, IV, p. 159; WooZner Comm. Vol., p. 234. 
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in the $,gveda attained the meaning of “devoted to” (^parS,- 
yana) something, object of high respect, — not necessarily a 
deity. The references are “ugradeva’^ {Rgveda, I. 
36. 18); “sauradevya” (patronym of Suradeva) {Rgveda, 
WIT. 70. 15); “miiradeva" {Rgvedd, VII. 104. 24; X. 
87. 2, 14); “anrtadeva'’ {Rgveda, VII. 104. 14). It is 
immaterial for the purpose of interpretation that the 
first two words are proper names. It may be noted that 
the last word is on all fours with ‘^'^innctdeva” , and lends a 
unique support to the traditional interpretation of “Hha- 
devdh”. Prof. Dikshitae takes the reference in 
deva” to allude to the fallen yatis as the enemies of 
ilndra.^® It would thus seem that the phallic worship is 
not Rgvedic. Dr. Keith states that phallus worshippers 
have been regarded as hostile in the Rgveda, and every- 
thing points to the probability of such deities being among 
the enemies overthrown by Indra in the Rgveda.*^ Mr. 
Subramania sees the origin of the phallic cult from the 
Sakti cult after the suppression of the matriarchal 
society.^® Thus, it would appear that the Vedic Aryans 
incorporated the Lihga cult among, their religious ideas at 
a later date taking it from the alien elements in the society. 
In later Vedic times, the Linga cult was Hinduised and 
was given a religious significance, as would appear also 
from the Epics. The Tantras make much of the Linga 
worship, and enjoin that all religious merit would go in 
vain if one did not worship the Linga. 

Rev. Father Heras then refers to the dates of 

I am'mdebted to my revered friend Prof. H. D. Vklankaji, 
a great Vedic scbolar, for tbese references. 

^^Journ. Mad. Univ., 1934, p. 11. 

Religion and Philosophy of Veda and Vpanisads, p. 129. 
Later on, however. Dr. Keith _ accepts the possibility of these 
phallus 'Worhsippers being Aryans. 

48 Origiiv and Early History of Saivism. 'Madras, 1929. 
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Yudhisthira and Kaliyuga as given by Dr. Sarup.*® 
There is apparently a misprint regarding the date of the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga, which should be 3102 B.C. as 
mentioned by Dr. Sarup.®^” Now, historical importance 
of the Pmdnas has now generally been accepted by 
scholars,®^ and I feel certain that a critical study of 
the Purdnas in comparison with Sumerian and Egyptian 
records will solve many problems of pre-history and proto- 
history. Though reduced to writing at a late date 
the Puranas embody oldest traditions. The suggestion of 
Rev. Father Heras regarding the dates of Yuddhisthira 
and the Rgveda is perhaps due to his comparative not 
profound acquaintance with Indian traditions.®® It may 
be stated here that some of the personages that figured in 
the Bharata war are found in later Vedic texts, and that 
chronologically the Bharata war comes after the Rgteda. 
In fact, it is for the first time suggested that Yudhisthira 
may be put to pre-Rgvedic times. So, taking the period 
of the Bharata war at 3102 B.C. in accordance with the 
traditional view, the Rgmdic period comes still earlier. 
The Puranic system of Yugas and Manvaiitaras needs a 
critical, careful and comparative study to yield satisfac- 
tory results. 

With regard to the other arguments indicating non- 
Aryan character of the Indus civilization mentioned by 
Sir John Marshall* 5=> and repeated by all scholars after 
him, there is practically nothing to add to what I have 

JIH, XXI, pp. 30-33; Sakup, Summaries AlOC, Hydera- 
bad, pp. 122-123. 

JIB., XXI, p. 31 (Kaliyui^ja started iu 12100 B.O.); it 
should be 3102 B.C. (Sarcp, Summaries, AIOC, p. 122). 

Some articles on the subject during the last twenty-five 
Studies” (Progress of Indie Studies), p. 142. 

^^ JIB, XXI, p. 32: “Therefore, most likely, the story of 
Yudhisthira and his enthronement dates from a period prior to 
the Rgueda and to the Aryan invasion.” 

88 MIC, J, pp. 110-112. 
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already written in the Modern Review^* and the Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute.^-' Much 
capital was made of the fact that no defensive armour was 
unearthed in earlier excavations ; further excavations have, 
however, brought to light a number of thin, domed pieces 
of copper perforated with two minute holes which have 
been taken as forming a kind of scale armour.®® On a 
seal found at Chanhu-Daro (Ch. 372, PI. XVII, 38) occurs 
the shield sign for the first time.®'^ As regards the posi- 
tion of the Mother Goddess in the Vedic pantheon, it may 
be stated that Dr. Sten Kojstow has shown that the Indian 
cult of Durga-Kali-Devi is of Aryan origin and is an 
inheritance from Indo-European times.®® To the refer- 
ences already cited, may be added the oindermentioned 
articles which quote many Rgvedic passages in support 
of the statement that the Mother Goddess occupied a 
prominent position in the Rg'oeda.^^ The fact that rice, 
so familiar to the Dravidians, appears to be unknown in 
the Indus Valley is an important point.®® 

Thus, chronologically the Rgneda comes prior to the 
Indus Valley, and culturally, the Eigvedic civilization re- 
veals the earlier phases of the Indus Civilization. Prof. 
S. grikantha Sastri has recently published his series of 
articles on “Proto-Indic Eeligion” in book form, in 
which he tries to show that “the proto-Indic civilization 
was predominantly the Vedic culture as revealed in the 

ME, Dec. 1936, pp. 697-703. 

05 ABORl, XVIII, pp. 385-395. 

56 Further Exc^ p. 546. 

Exploration in Sind, p. 38. 

Jounml of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, NS. XXI 1926 

p. 

55 “Motber-Goddess Conception in the Vedic Literature ” 

PP- 64-83; Venkatesvaka, 

Cult. Her., HI, pp. 50 ff. 

60 grikantha glsTEi, Froto-Indic Religion, p. 27. 
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Atharvaveda.”^'^ The Atharvan tradition mainly con- 
cerned itself with charms, sorcery, witchcraft, incanta- 
tions, etc., and catered more for the general populace. 
In order to attract a greater number of alien elements 
under its fold and to make a popular appeal, the A tharm- 
veda not only incorporated and embodied many of the 
unorthodox and non-traditional practices, but Aryanized 
them. Though originally regarded as outside the sphere 
of trayl tidyd, the A tharvmeda soon gained status as the 
fourth Veda. It does not affect my position that the 
Indus civilization shows affinities with the Atharvan 
tradition; because the latter also goes' back to hoary anti- 
quity and the Seers and Esis who figure in the AthaTfaa- 
veda are the same as in the other Vedas. 

In conclusion, I request scholars to reconsider the 
problem in the light of these observations for what they 
are worth. 


Proto-Indio Religion, Mysore, IHS, Foreword. 
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A'KBARIYA-KADIDASA ALIAS GOVINDABHATTA 
(16tli CENTURY) 

BY 

Prop. E. V. Vira Raghavacharya, M.A., 

Head of the Heft, of Oriental Languages, Pithapur Raja's 
College, Cocanada. 

Akharlya-Kalidasa alias Gomndabhatta. 

Much has of late been written about the Mughal 
patronage to Sanskrit Literature, by Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma (in the l.H.Q,.), Mr. M. M. Patkar (in the Poona 
Orientalist) and Mr. D. C. Bhattacarya (in the l.H.Q,.). 
In the first part of this paper I propose to deal with a 
neglected Sanskrit poet who was once very famous at the 
Court of the Emperor Akbar. 

The name Akbariya-Kalidasa seems to be rather a title 
than a name. After Kalidasa, the name Kalidasa has 
become a proverbial expression for any poet of merit. 
There were many poets having the name Kalidasa, with 
the prefixes Navina, Adhunika, Abhinava, Nava, Nutana, 
etc. If Akbariya-Kalidasa is a title, the question now 
arises as to his original name. In the early years of this 
century, Mr. (now Dr. etc.) M. Krishnamacharya identifi- 
ed this poet with Hari Kavi, the author of Subhdsita- 
kardvah and other works. But my late lamented friend 
Vidydsudhdkara Dr. Haradatta Sharma had, in his paper 
on ‘sukti-sundara of Sundaradeoa'^ remarked that 
Akbariya-Kalidasa was a protdge of both Akbar and the 
Yaghela ruler, Ramacandra of Rewa and in a subs^uent 

1 Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. III. No. 5. p. 136. 

666 
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paper on 'Some Vaghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets 
patronised hy them,’^ Dr. Sharma notices the poet again 
while dealing with King Ramacandra (1555 — 1502 A.D.), 

In the first article Dr. Sharma opines thus® about the 
real name of Akbariya-Kalidasa : 

‘He (= Akbariya-Kalidasa) praises Akbar (or Kabi- 
lendra or Jallaladin) and Vaghela. The latter must be 
Eamacandra, the Vaghela King of Rewa, a contemporary 
of Akbar and a great patron of learning. It is he who 
sent Tana Sena to Akbar’s Court. He cannot be identi- 
fied with Hari Kavi as Krishnamacharya would have it.® 

In his second article* Dr. Sharma remarks that the 
real name of the poet ‘is still a mystery’ and yet he 
‘hazards’ a guess that Gangadhara might be the real name 
of our poet, on the following grounds; 

The colophon of a small poem of 75 verses mentions 
the name of Gangadhara as having written it. The last 
six verses of this poem appear to be a eulogy of Emperor 
Akbar. 'One of the six verses ('^^mv^ftsnfwurerr’) actually 
makes mention of Akbar and this verse is ascribed to 
Akbariya-Kalidasa in the Rasikajlvana^ and the Padya- 
racana.^ Hence he surmised that Gangadhara might, in 
all probability, be the real name of our poet. 

My esteemed friend. Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras 
has recently published a note"^ in which he exploded Dr. 
Sharma’s surmise and proved that Govinda Bhatta was 

2 Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyahgar Commemoration Volume, 
p. 50. 

® Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. (1906, Madras). 

* Some Vaghela Rulers and the Sanskrit Poets "patronised by 
them. 

® II. 29 a. 24. p. 

6 III. 27 a. 20. p. 

Qovmdabhatta, the real name of Akabarlya-Kalidasa (in 
I.H.Q. XVII. 2. pp. 257-8. June 1941). 
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the real name of our poet. He bases his conclusion on 
the following data : 

Akbarlya-Kalidasa had written a panegyric, Rdma- 
candra-yasah-'prahandha, on Eamacandra of Eewa, a 
manuscript of which was described in Mitra’s Bikaner 
Catalogue^ (MS. No. 522) arid another in the Descri'p’.ioe 
Catalogue of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the late 
Dr. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad :§astrl (MS. No. 
3109). From the following colophon quoted by Dr. Mm. 
H. P. gastri it is clear that Govinda-Bhatta’® was the real 
name of Akbariya-Kalidasa — 

Date of the Poet. 

As regards the date of our poet there is not much 
difficulty, though the two limits within which he had 
lived cannot be set down definitely. Rasikajwana (later 
than c. 1735 A.D.), Padydmrtcu-tarafiginl (1673 A.D.), 
Subhdsita-hdrdvall (c. 1650 A.D.) and Sukti-sundara (c. 
1644 — 1710 A.D., or roughly the last quarter of the 17th 
century) cite by name the verses of Akbariya-Kalidasa. 
We can thus say with certainty that our poet must have 
been earlier than c. 1650 A.D. 

Since our poet was a protege of Akbar (1542 — ^1605 
A.D.) and the Vaghela King, Eamacandra of Eewa 
(1555 — 92 A.D.), he can be safely assigned to the second, 
third and fourth quarters of the 16th century (or 1525 — 

® Catalogue of Skt. MSS. in the Library of R. H. The Maha- 
rajah of Bikaner-, by E. Mittra (1880). 

0 D. C. Sh. MSS. in the A.S.B. by Dr. Mm. H. P. Sastri, 
Vol. IV. (1928, Calcutta). 

Vide also the Provisional Fasciculns of the New Catalogue 
Catalogorum, published by the University of Madras, p. 2. (1937). 
and pages 390-91 of History of Classical Sanskrit Literature by 
Dr. M. Krishnamachariar. (2nd revised and enlarged ed. 1937. 
Madras.) 

P. 9 
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1600 A.D.). The poet attained a rapid populaiity within 
a century, for as many as six anthologies of the 17th and 
18th centuries cite his verses. 


Works of the Poet. 

There are not many works to the credit of AJ^bariya- 
Kalidasa. Besides the Ramacandra-ya&aJi-frabandha al- 
ready referred to, another work of his by name Birudd- 
is available. Both these works have not yet seen 
the light of day. 

We shall now cite below the verses of our poet avail- 
able in Saihskrt Anthologies, under his name ; 


?. fcinrcft :iTfq?rT 

q7% l^r: 





— Sukti-sundara,^^ 124. ‘Akabariya-Kalidasa’s.’ 
S. R. Bh., p. 129, 41. 5. Anon. It will be at once 
observed that the metre selected very well echoes the dance 
of a horse which is described in the stanza.) 






—{Subhdsita-hdramll, fol. 29a, 41. 69, under 

Akbariya-Kalidasa .) 


Vide. p. 39, Report of the 2nd Tour in search of Skt MSS. 

uiaw in Rajaputuna and Central India (in 1904 — ^1906) bv Prof 

S. R. Bhandao-kar, M.A. (1907). ^ ^ • 

“ J}^^’ P-3 of Skt. Sahitya-Farisat, Vol. XXV. 
JNo. 3 (July, 1943. Calcutta.) 
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q-; i^rrf ^rR5)-?3rarr:’ 


(Subhddta-hdrdvah, fol. 29 a, il. 69, 
under Afcbariya-Kalidasa . ) . 


Y. ^r3?qT!=cfr 

-(.c^ <1 'fi' K-hI '^1 J'At 

srtRflr, 

<.Pi + ri '§;i’ fw^rfb’’ 

— (Sukti-simdara, ‘Akabariya-Kalidasa’s. Bhoja,- 
prabandha, 276 41. ‘Kalidasa’s’; S.R.Bh., p. 121, 
il. 68. Anon. But begins with 

K- ^irsTTr — fq^- 

Ti( +1 

?rT^JTc=WtWjnWF[ 

^sfzrRr ! ’ 

— {Padyaraca'm, 1 1 . 14 s^. lip., under ‘Akabariya- 
Kalidasa; Sukti-suridara,^'-^ 63. ‘Akavari-Kali- 
dasa’s. S .R .Bh. III. p. 144, il. 89. Anon.) 

%. in-fefr— ‘TT^^rr^^ririrr^ 

— (Piodyavem, 114, under ‘Kalidasa and Akbariya- 
Kalidasa’ ! The full verse could not be procured 
at present . — ^Vide Prof. F. W. Thomas ; Intro, to 

K.V.S., p. 32.) 


*■3 Vide, Journal of the Saihskrt-SaMtya-Parisat, (Vol. XXV. 
1, p. 4. May, 1942. Calcutta.) 
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— {Padyamrta-tamhgim.^* ) 

^ft^srsTHT #f%: 

6 . ^iTspr — ‘ftwnf 52TtJrrfR?5|^55f^t#rr^ %?nTwV- 

J5§ffT, 

f?3;frTfTK5q'ww^ f^ir5r:%?r^ 

— {Suhti-sundara,'^^ 80. 'sr^o^-sfrrf^^raTJr' 
S.E.Bh., p. 118, si. 15. 

ar^-SRRTT 

^ ?sr 

|t ^r?!: fsr 3rrf% 

fiPTifMr mm 

ri(WI^+K =S! 

— (Sundaradeva’s Sukti-smdara, under Akbaiiya- 
Kalidasa. Also in S.R.Bh. III. p. 118, £. Anon.) 

STciTT-^'^ 

l^?irsf-i| <!|rt-5i?yfqi^.' ’^f^^sTnftaararw, 

^ e ' 

^ETF^Tfarr 3R^-^5R^‘fe^ : g qrsi^nj- 

^Fgg= %?r WW^:’ 

—(Sukti-Sundara,^<^ 121. ‘Akabari-Kalidasa’s’. Also 
in Padydmrtatarahgimd'^ Variants in the latter : 
‘?R^^^fSfm = =^3=grsRrR S.R.Bh., p. 119, g. 16. 

!■* Vide, Journal of the Samsht-Sdhitya-Fari.tat. (Vol. ."XXIV. 
No. 3. p. 41. July, 1941.) 

Yide, Jo-urnal of the Samslirt-Sdhitya-Farlsat XXV 
No. 1. p. 7. May, 19-12. Calcutta.). 

Vide, Journal of the Samskrt-Sdhitya^Farisat. (Vol. XXIV. 
No. 4; p. 58. August, 1941; 

And Vol. XXV. No. 3. p. 36. July, 1942.) 
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??. ^i^r— ‘5S%t 53l'qfi'#f, 

fsl’U'i'l'SH W^fFT, 

irmf^ oinf^Ttirr ^nsrqBTnr'Tm: 

?rq%^[W55'^*T^? «) I ' 

— {S. Haravalt, fol. 15a, under Akbariya-Kalidasa; 
taken from Dr. H. D. Sharma’s paper, referred to 

above.) 


Yr?ft i>Tr«ft 


^^eiciTJ^er^ T^TOTCoftTr^PTruft ^tot:' 


— (Rasikajlvana, II. 29 M. 24 p. ‘3r^^q- - ^ fe>^ 'i' ^€q '’ ; 
padyara cana, III. 27 ^l. 20 p. under Akabarlya-Kalidaaa ; 

S.R.Bh. IIT. p. 118. 1 si. Anonymous.') 


'O 

H- — 'IviT.Rfl^'iq^^ qf^tri^nfr ^m^rr^er- 

??r^c4fT5r 3Trr*T##'^^t vT^sfrrerr?;??: 
?r3Tf5r7%fT: 

—{Rasihajvmna, VIII. 17 ^l. 180 p. '3n?^q--^5y?mir 
Dr. Peterson, says in his Intro, -[p. 20]- to Shhv. : ‘Two 
MSS of §urahgadMra-'paddhati attribute this to 
Kalidasa.’ Also in S.E,. Bh. VI. p. 350. M. 133. Anon; 
but, it is found also in Jalhana’s Sukti-mii,htamU, [1257 
A.D.] p. 211, ^1. 32 Anon. Variants. '|in = #Tr' 'anrssr-- 
STT^’ '^^ersprfiTift = %3:3r; =:^5:3r7’ 

Since the verse is found quoted in Sml. which is decided- 
ly earlier than 'Akbariya-Kalidasa, it cannot be assigned 
to our poet.) 
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THE OEIGINAL PAIgACl BEHATKATHa^ 


BY 

Dr. V. ElAGHAVAN, 

Madras. 

Numerous references in both Kavya and Alaihkara 
literature point to the fact of the existence of the original 
Brhatkatha written by Gunadhya in the Paisaci language 
and it is needless to mention them all here. In his essay 
on Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha, Mr. F. Lacote has 
shown that there exist three Sanskrit versions of the 
Paisaci Brhatkatha, two of which can be grouped together 
as being based on the same source and the third represent- 
ing altogether another version. The first two can be 
characterised as the Kasmirian version, whose authors ai'e 
two Ka^mirians of the 11th and the 12th centuries, 
Ksemendra and Somadeva. Their Brhatkathamanjari 
and the Kathasaritsagara (Lacote suggests that the real 
name of Somadeva’ s Sanskrit version must be Brhat sarit 
sagara sara) are based according to Lacote, on a common 
source. The other version is represented by an earlier 
work, the Brhatkatha Sloka saihgraha by Budhasvamin 
which represents a more faithful version and which can 
be called the Nepalese version. 

The common Kasmirian source of the two Kasmirian 
translators is a Paisaci text. Somadeva says clearly that 
he is faithful to the original, adding or changing only for 
needs of clarity and minimum poetic embellishment and 
that his version is the original itself, but in a different 
language. (I-i-10). Lacote accepts that the 

source of Ksemendra and Somadeva is a Paisaci text but 
he does not accept it as the original Paisaci text of 

^ This forms part of the writer’s work “Bhoja’s Srngalra 
Prakasa” and is published here with the permission' of the 
authorities of the New Indian Antiquary. 
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Guna^ya himself. These .two writers did not have 
knowledge of or access to Gunadhya’s original. So Lacote 
postulates a secondary Ka^mirian Paisaci Brhatkatha as 
the immediate source of Ksemendra and Somadeva. 
Therefore in Lacote’s opinion there are ; 3 Sanskrit ver- 
sions, 2 Ka^mirian and 1 Nepalese, the former two based 
on the same source and the latter one based on a more 
faithful but as yet uufised text; the Kasmirian redaction 
of the original Brhatkatha by some Kasmirian Prakrit 
poet, with a lot of additions such as the stories of Vikra- 
maditya found in the Visama^ila lambaka upon which are 
based the versions of Ksemendra and Somadeva; and lastly 
the original of Gunadhya. Thus there were two Paisaci 
texts according to Lacote, the original of Ghnadhya and 
a later inflated Kasmirian version. J. S. Speyer accepts 
later interpolations and points out the Visama^Ila lambaka 
as one such. But he does not postulate a definite' Kas- 
mirian redaction. He says on p. 27 of his Studies about 
the Kathasaritsagara : “There cannot be least doubt nlx)ut 
the existence in Ka^mir in the 11th century of that vast 
encyclopaedia of tales in the Paisaci dialect which is ac- 
knowledged as the common source of both the Brhatkatha- 
manjari and the Kathasaritsagara.” 

Lacote also discusses the evidences which some have 
taken ^s sufficient to prove the truth of the existence of 
the Gunadhya-original. The chief evidence is the number 
of isolated Paisaci words and what are more important, 
the running Paisaci passages, though few on the whole, 
given as illustration in his Prakrt Grammar by Hemacan- 
dra. In chapter HI of his essay (translated into English 
by Kev. A.M. Tabard), Lacote gathers all these passages 
and says : “We have no absolute proof that those ex- 
amples are borrowed from the Brhatkatha, though this 
has always been considered probable.” (P. 149). Towards 
the end of this chapter he still doubts the existence of the 
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original Gunadhya, for which absolute proof is yet to come. 
And according to his view, Hemacandra’s illustrative 
Paisaci passages are taken from the new text which Lacote 
has brought into being, viz., the Ka^mirian inflated 
Pailaci version. He says (p. 152) : “It is worth while 
noticing that it i.s only passages found in the Ka^mirian 
Brhatkatha that one is inclined (italics ours) to identify 
with the quotations of Hemacandra. 

Lacote and others before him have tried to make out 
some situation of some story from the Pai^acI extracts in 
Hemacandra and they have sought for the identification 
of the characters and the situation found in these excerpts 
in the labyrinth of the stories of the available Sanskrit 
versions of the Brhatkatha. Lacote criticises an earlier 
scholar’s attempt and suggests his own identification in 
the prototype in the Kathasaritsagara of the story of 
Bana’s Kadambari. But as expressed by himself, all such 
attempts are idle. There cannot be any doubt on the 
matter that the Paisaci words and extracts in Hemacan- 
dra are from no other source except a Paisaci Brhatkatha. 
For, they are in Paisaci and the whole world of Sanskrit 
poets and Alarhkarikas know of only one work in the 
Paisaci language and that is the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. 
One may differ on the question of identifying the particular 
characters, situation and story appearing in these ex- 
tracts, as also on the larger question of the identity of 
the exact version from which they are quoted. As already 
said above, Lacote expresses his view that Hemacandra 
quotes his examples for Paisaci and Culika Paisaci from 
the secondary source of a Kasmirian Paii^aci version of 
the Brhatkatha. 

• This Culika Paisaci brings in the related ques- 
tion of the several varieties of the Paisaci and variety 
in which Gunadhya wrote his original Brhatkatha. 
Lacote would ask us to suppose that the Kasmirian re- 
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cension was in both i§uddha Pai^aci and Culika Pai^aci 
for he attributes Hemacandra’s illustration for both of 
them to the same Ka^mirian Pai^aci version. Here comes 
another difficulty in the shape of another variety of 
PaisacI, viz., the Kekaya Pai^acl. It is Sir G. A. 
Grierson who draws our attention to this : In the J. R. 
A. S. for 1913 (p. 391) he has a note on the Brhatkatha 
in Markandeya’s Prakrt Grammar. He is of opinion that 
in the light of Markandeya’s (middle of 17th century) 
evidence, the original Pai^aci Gunadhya Brhatkatha was 
available till such a late date as Markandeya’s. And this 
Markandeya tells us that the Brhatkatha is in neither 
Buddha Pai^aci nor Culika Pai^aci but in variety called 
Kekaya Pai^aci. He says that the Sanskrit “Kvacit” 
turns into “Kucapi” in Kekaya PaisacI and illustrates from 
Brhatkatha. Kekaya is the extreme 

northwest of India and perhaps the recension available 
there was in the local variation of the main Paisiaci. 
Perhaps the Nepalese version which was Budhasvaniin’s 
source was in Nepala-Pai^acl. For, the following are 
the countries that Laksmidhara, author of the Sadbhiisa- 
candrika, gives accordnig to old authorities (Vrddhas), 
as pervaded by the PaisacI : — Pandya in the extreme 
south, Kuntala, a little higher up in the south, Bhoja, 
near Kuntala, Gandhara and Kekaya in the northwestern 
frontier and Nepal in the Himalayan region in the Noj-th 
as also the provinces named Bahlika, Simha, Sudhasna, 
Haiva and Kannojaka. These are not contiguous places 
and PaisacI does not seem to be a provincial dialect. How 
can the same language be spoken in distant Pandya in 
the south, in Nepal in the north, and Kekaya in the 
north-western frontier? That question of the aT’tificial 
nature of the Prakrt called PaisacI apart, one is tempt- 
ed to postulate in the train of the Kekaya PaisacI, 
Kgi^mirian PaisacI and Gulika PaisacI, othei’ Pai.^aci 
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Brhatkathas for other Pai^aci regions. We are at a loss to 
know if Culika has any geographical significance and if 
so, what. Grierson is of opinion that the group of 
languages coming under Paii^aci belong to north-west 
India and Ka^mlr; and hence is the prevalence of the 
Brhatkatha in Ka^mir, says Grierson in his book on 
Pai^aci. Speyer also is of opinion that PaisacI belongs 
to N. W. India and Ka^mir, and says in his Studies on 
the Kathasaritsagara that it is understandable how the 
patronage and place of composition of the Brhatkatha is 
given in the Daksinapatha, at the court of Satavahana 
of the city of Pratisthana in Kuntala territory. Per- 
haps he forgets that in the quotation given by Laksml- 
dhara, Kuntala and Bhoja are given as two of the pro- 
vinces pervaded by the Pai^acI. 

To return to the main subject, hypothetical are the 
observations one is able to make regarding the original 
Brhatkatha. Even the few available Pai^aci passages 
quoted by Hemacandra, there is no very clear evidence to 
take as quotations from the Brhatkatha. That is, Hema- 
candra does not quote them with the express mention of 
the name Brhatkatha ; we can at best infer that they are in 
all likelihood from the Brhatkatha. Identification of the 
story and characters in it is next to impossible. It is when 
standing in such a helpless condition, in a condition of 
doubt and guess work, that Bhoja and his Syingara Prakaia 
greet us with some definite data. It is in chapter 28 of the 
§r. Pra. devoted to Dutas and their work; Bhoja is 
illustrating a number of incidents and happenings in 
romantic love affairs; one such condition is Ai’thapa- 
harapa, the forcible or cunning snatching away of ladies’ 
clothes, jewels, etc. There is the classic instance of 
Krsna and the Gopika-vastrapaharana. But great is 
the debt of gratitude which is due to Bhoja from us for 
fortunately leaving this Gopika-vastrapaharana and for 
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illustrating it by a situation in a sub-story found among 
the innumerable stories of the Brhatkatha. It is the 
story of the gambler (Somadeva) or 

Tentakarala (Ksemendra) or G'entakarala (Sr. Pra.).® 
It is now found in the Visamasila lambaka in the Brhat- 
kathamanjarl and the Kathasaritsagara and it is a sub- 
story in the main-story of the marriage of Vikramaditya 
and the Simhala princess MadaBalekha. in which the 
Yaksi Madanamailjari returns a good turn done to her by 
the king by helping in his marriage. The story of the 
gambler is told by Madanamafijarl to Vikramaditya’s 
man. In his story, Mahakala (Siva at the burning ghat), 
wishing to help this resourceful gambler-pauper, tells him 
one evening that in the night the Apsaras damsels of 
heaven come down to bathe in his tank, asks him to steal 
away their garments and jewels and refuse to give them 
back till they consent to give a young Apsaras among 
them, one named Kalavatl, for his wife. The Rrhat- 
kathamanjari is, very uninformingly abridged and hence 1 
quote the relevent Slokas from the Kathasaritsagara 

i 

|| 

9rret ^ i 

II 

srrar tit 5=5: n 
ctt 5 *Ic5Tm?5«fte:?n5: | 

5S=5 5^^5rT5U55WI5. 5T | 

5 5rqn?=5 5 frr sttsi^r ii 

^5551 %5fiNdli}5i Tffe Tiff' inrE§5»T I 

53[f % gpEiTt^cirf^, jnT5»n n 

2 In tij^e Karpuramanjlari of Eajasekkara, K.M. edn. p. 17, 
line I, the Vidusaka uses the word ‘S’tsraueri’ as a term, of abuse 
of the Cetl, and Vasudeva the commentator explains that it is a 
DeS word meaning s*i^ garPlWt I See also ibid-p. 22, where again 
Vidusaka calls the Ceti ‘Tentakarala.’ 
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This situation is quoted by Bhoja. What is I’eally help- 
ful to us is Bhoja’s quotation of this part of the story in 
Prakrt. Bhoja says : 

“ut HJ7Rt5f (^) ? (^) fir, 

(jft ^ ^1^), 

(?^) ^ c r (g) rt w (ar) qfgurfH; 

(qrf^ 

sntft (^) 

(fRfJTfn: H?cI52T I 

feRR HTH (t) Ig cRq - g (Tr> gTRt ? 

(RRWI 5 ?) 

w( (n) H (Bt) 

(sn^fcJj: 3R: ftHluj) 

H5I^5% qHI5IT# ^ 

WIRC ITGrcTRi =^) 

(ctT) ^prf^lUTUl 

(^feBT’Ti ftr^injjir; ?R5’!tRjrrR:) 

g% 3 ^ (grr^t 

? gp^) UTC— 

(qq==^fh ^ wwftr) 

^ HTqfH.) 

(^q=se5st) gfa II 

§r. Pra., V 0 I..IV, pp. 516-517. 

This is clearly in Pai^aci language; for, we find here the 
characteristic of the Paisaci as found in Vararuci, 

Simharaja and Laksmidhara. In the Paisaci the Skr. 
‘Na’ is retained; it does not change into ‘Na’ as in other 
Prakrts. In chapter 10, Vararuci has .the Sutra 

5^ H; X. 5. The Sa^bhasacandrika says on p. 257 : % 
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e.g.,^1^ In accordance with this, we find in this 
passage : 

q(^) 

grr%=’iTfiT 

sr (?r) 

•Tinfn l95’Tr%) = ?rerTfi!T 

As against this we also find two ‘Nas’ in this passage : 
for 9: (the Skr. R; genetive singular of Asmat) and 

(52(1) ’ii for JisPcO^T which however one is inclined to 
attribute to the scribe’s carelessness. Further, Simharaja 
says that it is not only a negative non-changing of Rkr. ‘Na’ 
into : Na’ but it is also a positive changing of Skr. ‘Na’ also 
into ‘Na’. See also Hemacandra’s verse illustration for 
Culika Pais'acI : qiT9»i for SRjis. In this passage also we 
find twice 95m %. for 9^%. 

Secondly, in X. 7, Vararuci says 5R?9 99: and Bhfi- 
maha illustrates ?9nT as becoming We find in this 

passage quoted by Bhoja fe9i9 for 99T9. The two con- 
junct consonants get separated, though in Bhoja’s fiuota- 
tion there is a difference in the initial consonant which 
has become fii instead of being 9. The c of the first 
separated consonant is natural and we find in Prakrt 
fe<l = «fl: I I f5f^=59Jf: I *1Tfe5fT = m9r 1 f5TI = 9^ I 

As a matter of fact, Simharaja’s Prakrtarupavatara gives 
in XX. Sutra 13 for ‘?9T9’. 

Thirdly, the ablative form of a stem ending in ‘a’ as 
‘Rama’ becomes 5rw9l for mfli5i: The Sad. bha. ca. says : 

I ^T9r5i:-5cmi9t I We accordingly find here 9rqr9l 

m9i5i: I 

Fourthly, Vararuci and Valmiki say that in Pai^aci 
‘Ta’ is not softened but continues to be hard. Even ‘Da’ • 
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becomes ‘Ta’; for Vararuci X. 3 says that 

the non-initial (Anadya) third and fourth of a consonantal 
Varga change into the first and the second of that Varga. 

n^=?j3ir I 1 = ! 

This condition of Vararuci is not wholly satisfied by 
our Pai^acI passage. For, we do not see h changed into 'll. 
We find WTcir?! for sitiMin instead of But 

the Valmiki sutras notice only the non-changing of ‘Ta’ 
into ‘Da’ as in other Prakrts. And this is satisfied by 
our passage. We find here : 

= gng g ifq i = *i?5i54 1 i 

I Rrirar = ?nqni: i 'wiir^ = wrcnqi 13; 1 

As against these instances, we have two ‘Das’ — 
forr.n^alHf for and which as in the case of the 
two cases of can be attributed to careless copying. 

The condition of Anadya ‘Da', etc., alone changing 
into ‘Ta’, etc., given by Vararuci is cast off by Valmiki : 

In Simharaja also the condition of ‘Anhdy 
is absent and the phenomenon is given for Culika Pai^aci. 
And Grierson says in his Pai^aci Lagguges of N. W. India 
that Vararuci’s Pai^aci is Culik^ Paisaci. 

In this connection, a profitable examination of the 
Paisaci passages quoted by Hemacandra can be made. 
His extracts do not show a change of the fourth of a 
consonantal Varga into the second. We have in them 
and we even find ‘n’ the second changed into the 
fourth ‘isi’ ?nir=?r*r I In another passage ‘Dha’ is 

changed into the second ; w6 find and for 
Thus this change between the 2nd and the 4th of a 
Varga seems to be ‘Vaikalpika’. 

Thus, since leading Paisaci characteristics present 
themselves in this passage, we can, beyond doubt, identify 
it as a Paisaci passage. 

P. II 
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It is also beyond doubt that it is from the Pai^a^i 
Brhatkatha and, unlike the passages and isolated words 
quoted by Hemacandra, this passage has a story that is 
easily identified as shown above. 

Thirdly, there remains the question of deciding the 
exact source of this Paii^aci Brhatkatha extract, whether 
it can be the original of Gunadhya himself. Of course 
critical opinion as that of Lacote and Keith, (and Speyer 
also) is that Gunadhya could not have perpetrated the 
anachronism of writing Vikramaditya’s story found now 
in the two Ka^mirian Sanskrit versions in the Visama^ila 
lambaka and that Vikrama’s exploits were added in the 
secondary Pai^aci text of the swollen Ka^merian Brhat- 
katha original. Thus Lacote, on seeing the passage now 
laid before the world from the §r. Pra., would have no 
Jiesitation in saying that Bhoja quotes from the inflated 
Ka^mirian recension, which Ksemendra and Somadeva 
faithfully translate into Sanskrit, 

We can clearly see that we face some difficulty 
if we propose to assign this Pai^aci passage in Bhoja to 
the recension on which are based the faithful versions of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva. Bhoja’s source also has in it 
the stories of Vikramacttya, for Bhoja says that this 
story is from ‘Kalingasena labha’ and Kalingasena is 
"Vihramaditya s queen. Elsewhere also Bhoja refers to a 
story in the section on Vikramaditya, the help rendered 
to him by Madanamaftjari in his marriage with the Sim- 
hala princess. Therefore Bhoja’s source also had the 
stories of Vikramaditya. But what we have to note 
here is that this source is not identical with the Kas'mirian 
version which forms the basis for Ksemendra and Soma- 
deva. For, in Ksemendra and Somadeva, the stories of 
Vikramaditya are in the book called Visama^ila lambaka; 
but Bhoja calls that part of the Brhatkatha ‘Kalingasena 
labha , (K. lambh.) lit cannot be explained away that 
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Bhoja does not mean here the whole lambha but means 
only the particular episode of the attainment of Kalinga- 
sena only. For, the story of Genta karala does not ap- 
pear as a sub-story in the marriage of Vikramaditya and 
Kalingasena but it appears in the story of Vikrama’s 
subsequent marriage with the Simhala princess. Thus, 
Bhoja’s Kalingasena labha (lambha. Prakrt) is the name 
of the Vikramadiyta lambha in the source of Bhoja. 
Secondly, in the gambler’s story as found in the Ka^mi- 
rian version represented by Somadeva, there is no men- 
tion of a curse of Indra which would turn the Apsaras 
damsels into stones if they did not return to heaven before 
daybreak; and further Somadeva’s Thintha karala does 
not expressly request them to give one of them for his wife; 
Siva has asked him to demand one Kalavati and he de- 
mands her at the very outset. These show that' Bhoja 
quotes from a Pais'aci original, different from that which 
forms the basis of Ksemendra and Somadeva. Pei*haps 
Bhoja is quoting from the original of Gu^iadhya himself 
and as to the existence of Gunadhya’s original, scholars 
need not be so sceptic as they are. 

Regarding the obstacle of the Vikramaditya-Kalinga- 
sena story standing in our way of identifying Bhoja’s 
source with anything but a later and swollen recension, 
we have only to remark that the Vikramaditya-problem is 
not yet solved. K. P. Jayaswal has discussed this ques- 
tion of the identity of the Vikramaditya of the last book 
and also the Satavahana of the first book of the Katha- 
saritsagara and the Brhatkathamanjari in a long article 
on Saka-Satavahana Problems in the J.B.O.B.S., 1930, 
pp. 279 — ^294. His conclusions are as follows : The great 
renowned Vikramaditya, the first king to be called by 
that name, the Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, is Gautami- 
putra gatakarni of the Andhra Satavahana line. His line 
at Pratisthana in the south had its greatest personality in 
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a grandson of his, Hala-Satavahana, the author of the 
Sapta^ati, who became king about 17 — 21 A.D. He was 
also called Vikramaditya and he also defeated the Sakas 
in 78 A.D. He is the Kuntala Satakarni referred to by 
Vatsyayana and he was the son of Mahendraditya or 
Mahendra satakarni. Guna^ya was his court-poet. 
Jayaswal opines that the Satavahana of the Kathapitha 
and the Visamas'ila lambaka’s Vikramaditya are identi- 
cal. Far from being a later addition, the Vi§amadila 
lambaka is the crown of the work, singing as it does the 
glory of the poet Gunlldhya’s patron, HaJa-Satavahana- 
Vikramaditya-Kimtala-Satakarni. The golden age of 
the Satavahanas at Pratisthsna is between 58 B.C. and 
78 A.D. 

But the text itself gives little room for such identi- 
fication as Jayaswal has done. The Kathapitha nowhere 
refers to its Satavahana by the name Vikramaditya, a 
name of renown which one must have preferred. If the 
Kathapitha Satavahana is Vatsyayana ’s Kuntala Sata- 
karni, we do not find in the stories of the Kathapitha or 
the Visamas'ila lambakas the chief queen of that king, 
Malayavati and the interesting story of how the king 
killed her accidentally. 

Speyer says in his Studies on the Kathasaritsagara 
that V. Smith is of opinion that Hala-Satavahana 
of the Andhra-Satavahana dynasty which came into being 
about 220 B.C., ruled about 68 or 54 A.D. and that he is 
the patron of three works : the Sapta^ati, Guna#ya’s 
Brhatkatha and the Katantra vy^arana. These three 
works must be placed about 60—70 A.D. Speyer does 
not agree with this view and he calls Smith’s arguments 
‘one-sided’ and ‘specious’. He doubts the patronage of 
Gunadhya and his Brhatkatha by Hala in the south on 
the ground that, according to Grierson, Pai^aci is a 
north-west Indian language and that it is impossible to 
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believe the only great work in that language to have been 
written at a place so distant from the home of the lan- 
guage. But Speyer seems to forget, as has been pointed 
out at the beginning, that Sanskrit works give many other 
places besides the north-west region, and among them 
the very place where Satav^hana ruled, as the home of 
the Paisaci. Raja^ekhara also says that the Vindhyan 
region is pervaded by Pailaci and Grierson accepts, in 
view of Rajai^ekhara’s statement, that though the north- 
west is the original home, the Paisaci spread to other 
parts also.® This . argument apart, Speyer says that 
Gu^adhya could not have composed the Kathapitha, for 
Somadeva says in Taranga viii, ^loka 37 that Satavahana 
composed the Kathapitha. Speyer argues with Weber 
in the view that the Saptai^ati cannot be placed before the 
third century. AID. According to the Kathapitha it- 
self, its Satavahana is coeval with the Nandas of Patali- 
putra and it is not possible for Smith to naively fix him 
in the first century A.D. Speyer then argues for 3CM) 
A.D. as the date of the composition of Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkatha but from here all his arguments are trivial 
and as he himself says, are based on the assumption that 
what we have in Somadeva’s version is true of the original 
also. Speyer advances the “Nagarjuna argument”. 
That Nagarjuna figures in one of the stories need not 
necessarily mean a later date for the Brhatkatha. Accord- 
ing to the Prakpt katha in verse called Lilavati, Nagar- 
juna was a minister of' Hiala-Satavahana and Gunadhya 
might have recorded stories of his famous contemporary 
also in his work. But it is so difficult to say anything 
definitely on the Vikramaditya problem. 

It is interesting to note that the Paisaci extract 
given by Bhoja is in the most direct, plain, unadorned, 

® See J.R. A.S. 1921, Controversy between Konow a,iul 
Grierson. 
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one is even tempted to say bald, prose style. It runs 
thus : 

^rf^, ’rrf^r u'ssRihfi fg^rr ir'fprff^ I 
^ ipcRj^ I ^ arsr n^: ? 

?R^ipr: 5Erci^§ !?n7Rt Jwram ^ ^ft^rqf 

fwniyir ftw ?iq5«TRqw: I 

When compai’ed to this, the passages quoted by Hema- 
candra show a little more efort at literary beauty though, 
speaking generally, they are also in a simple and straight 
style. We are tempted to attribute such a non-flamboyant 
and extra-simple style of narrative prose to Gu^adhya’s 
original itself. 

The last point to be considered here is the fact that 
from the extract quoted by Bhoja, we are ledi to conclude 
that the original Byhatktha is purely in prose. If Hema- 
chandra also had quoted from it, his extracts will go to 
confirm it. This also agrees with a guess of Dr. Keith 
that Gunadhya’s original was in prose, a guess based upon 
Dandin’s remark of Gadya, the two varieties are 
Katha. and- Akhyayika. (Keith, Skr. Lit. p. iiidS). This 
is also supported by the reference to the Brhatkatha in 
Jinasena’s Mahapura^a or Adipurana.’^ 

* In a Note on pp. 547-8, Yol, V., IHQ. on the Adipurana 
and Brhatkatha'., Kanta Prasad Jain points out that Jinasena bases 
himself on the Gadya lva,tha of Sri Kavi Paraniesvara. 

^In an article entitled ‘Some Observations on the Brhal- 
katha'’ in Yol. I, No. 2 of Indian Culture (p. 218), Mr. (J. IJ. 
Ohatterjee says that there were five recensions of the Brhatkatha 
in Pai^aci and that “one of the Pailai recensions, very i)robably 
the fifth one, was in prose, while others were in verse.” He adds : 
“A Brhatkatha in Paisaci jjrose was at least known to Dandin and 
Jinasena.” In a foot-note, he says further: “The original of 
the Brhatkathamafij'ari and that of the Kathasaritsagara, viz., the 
third and the fourth recension, were. undoubtedly in verse.” We 
do not think that there is any evidence to suppose! a Paisaci text 
in verse form. The reason for Mr. Chatterji’s affirming four 
Pai^acI tests in verses are not given by Mr. Chatter jee. On other 
points also, Mr. Chatterfee differs from Locate- 
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It has been accepted by many scholars that the works 
of Kalidasa, are not to be taken as merely poetical pre- 
sentations of certain stories of some kings or of certain 
Purapic tales and that they reflect the political conrlitions 
of Kalidasa’s days; from this, attempts have been made to 
fix the date of Kalidasa. Thus the great sacrifice per- 
formed by Pusyarflitra is regarded as reflecting the 
sacrifice performed by Samudra Gupta; the conquests of 
Raghu as described in the fourth canto of the Raghuvaih^a 
are regarded as reflecting the conquests of the same Giipta 
Emperor; and the later portions of the Raghuvamsa are 
regarded as picturing the decadent condition of the later 
kings of the ruling dynasty founded by great conquerors 
and kept in prosperity by virtuous rulers. In the men- 
tion of a law point in the sixth Act of the Sakuntala, 
scholars find some reference to the law of inheritance pre- 
vailing at the time of Kalidasa. In the present Paper I 
am not propounding any new doctrine ; my attempt is a very 
modest one, that of applying this well known attitude of 
scholars to a particular work of Kalidasa. 

The main story in the Kum,irasambhava is as follows. 
Daksa, one of the Prajapatis (Lords of men) insulted 
§iva the Great God, who was also his son-in-law. Sati, 
his daughter and the consort of Siva could not bear this 
humiliation and so she committed suicide; she was later 
re-born as the daughter of Himavan, the king of moun- 
tains. Siva withdrew himself from the affairs of the 
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world and resorted to penance in the valleys of the Hima- 
van. Himavan desired his daughter to be married to Siva 
who was engaged in penance and directed his daughter 
to worship and propitiate the great God. 

At this time the world of virtuous men was without 
a leader and the evil powers of the world under the leader- 
ship of Taraka were harrassing the gods. The gods went 
to Brahman, the Supreme God, and represented their 
grievances to Him. Brahman told them that a leader 
could be secured only through the re-union of Siva with 
Parvati, the daughter of Himavan, and He directed them 
to take steps to bring about that union. 

■ The gods were not able to understand the real mean- 
ing of the direction of Brahman and they tried to bring 
about this union through the device of inciting the carnal 
passions of Siva. Kama, the presiding deity of physical 
love tried his strength and was consumed to ashes by the 
fire from the face of Siva. 

Parvati decided to resort to penance to propitiate 
Siva; Siva was pleased with her austerities and aftei* 
placing Parvati’s fidelity to a severe ordeal. He made His 
presence before her and gave His promise to take hei- as 
His consort. 

Siva assembled the seven great sages and sent them 
as envoys to seek the hand of Parvati, They went to 
Himavan and Himavan was greatly pleased at it and the 
marriage was arranged. 

The marriage was celebrated in a grand way and 
Siva and Parvati spent many years in happy union. Thus 
the work closes, as it is available at present. 

We do not know what earlier source Kalidasa had 
for picturing Siva’s second consort as the daughter of 
Himavan; it has not been proved that the Purana version 
of the story is earlier than Kalidasa. In so far as Kali- 
dasa had no original known to us, except the bare men- 
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tion of the name of Raghu in some of the geneologies 
now preseiwed in the Puranas, fpr the first eight cantos 
of the Raghuvam^a in which Raghu is the hero, there is 
no ground to believe that in the case of Kumarasam- 
bhava he had any original to model his epic. 

If we can conceive of an Indian Empire extending far 
beyond the present borders of India, which collapsed 
on account of the misrule of her rulers and if we con- 
ceive of the re-birth of India within the narrower limits 
encompassed by the Himalayas, the imagery fits in very 
well with the starting portion of the Kuniarasambhava. 

The epic begins with the mention of Himavan, the 
king of the mountains, of divine form : 

asty uttarasyani di^i devatatma himalayo nama 

nagadhirajaljt 

purvaparau varinidhl vigahya sthitah pythivya 

iva manada^dah 
Kum. I— 1. 

In the following sixteen verses Himavan ’s greatness is 
described in detail. Then Himavan married Mtena, the 
daughter of the fore-fathers born through mental acti- 
vity (mauasim pitrnam kanyam, Kum. I — 18) for the pre- 
servation of his dynasty (kulasya sthitaye, Kum. 1 — 18). 
Kalidasa must have been quite aware of the unity of 
India as based on the position of the Himalayas on the 
North and of the ocean on the other sides. He knew 
that India’s greatness and her continued security depend- 
ed on the protection of the Himalayas as a father. 

The blessings of ancient fore-fathers constituted the 
fit consort for Himavan for the birth of the New India. 
Thus the New India was heralded under the auspices of 
the great range of mountains on the north and the bless- 
ings of the ancient fore-fathers, who were the guardians 
of India’s destiny. This union was applauded by the 
F. 12 
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great sages, the spiritual guardians of the land (muni- 
nam api mananiyam, E^um. I — '18). First was horn the 
mountain Mainaka. At this stage in the 21st verse, 
Kalidasa introduces Parvati. Sati was the consort of 
giva. Her father, the Prajapati (Lord of men) insulted 
Siva, and unable to bear this humiliation at the hands 
of her father, she discarded her body through her spiritual 
power and she resorted to the consort of Himavan, name- 
ly, the blessings of the ancient forefathers, for hei* re- 
birth. 

athavamanena pituh prayukta daksasya kanya 

bhavapurvapatni 

satl sati ypgaviyuktadeha tarn janmane ^ailvadhum 

prapede. 

Kum. T. 21. 

Kalidasa’s patriotism is something unique. He could 
not believe that his native land could perish through any 
external oppression and he says that the temporary 
collapse of the empire was only a self-willed immolation 
through her own spiritual power on account of the sin 
of her own father, the protector of man. That 
was not a final destruction; the empire immediately 
took re-birth under the protection of the Himalaya 
and with the blessings of the ancient fore-fathers of 
the land, 

Kalidasa felt that although there were other children 
for the Himavan to protect, namely, the other countries 
brodering on it, it was only India that was born through 
the blessings of the ancient forefathers and it was India 
that was the real favourite of Himavan. 

mahlbhrtah putravato ‘pi dpstis tasminnapatye 

na jagama trptini 

Kum. I. 27. 
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She sanctified the father and also was an ornamentation 
to the father as the chaste words are to a poet. 

samskaravatyeva gira manisi taya sa pnta^ ca 

vibhu§ita^ ca. 

Kum. I. 28. 

Kalidasa seems to think of some kings entrusted with the 
task of protecting the empire which was the consort of 
the great God, who abused his position, flouted religion 
and thus brought humiliation to the country. The em- 
pire must have met with ruin on account of the mis- 
conduct of the ruler. Kalidasa must have known an 
empire of smaller dimensions being rebuilt under very 
sacred auspices. From verse No. 29 until verse No. 49, 
in twenty one verses, Kalidasa describes the youth of 
Parvatl. 

Narada, one of the spiritual guardians of India, 
saw this young daughter of Himavan near the father and 
prophesied that she would once again become the sole 
consort of the great god. 

tarn naradah kamacarah kadacit kanytm kila 

preksya pituh samipe 
samadides'aikavadhum bhavitrim premna 

sarirardhaharam harasya. 

Kum. I — 50. 

Narada knew what was going to happen; he knew that the 
new country bordering on the Himalayas would once 
more be the beloved of the great God on account of her 
own worth. 

The question is always about the person who should 
take the initiative to bring about such a re-union. God’s 
grace is not something which comes in very easily. Natur- 
ally men are a little diffident in approaching Him, and a 
man readily appeals to God only when there is a prompt- 
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ing from His side. There was no real leader in the 
country who could dedicate himself and the land 'to the 
service of God, and the protecting wall of the Himalayas 
was the only security for the country. Thus Himavan 
will not take the initiative in the matter. The newly 
born country was becoming mature; and without re-union 
with God, the country may come under evil powers. All 
that the Himavan could accomplish was to protect' his 
ward from falling into evil hands. This was the posi- 
tion, 

gurub pragalbhe ’pi vayasy ato ’syas tasthau 

nivrttanyavarabhilasah 

ayacitaram na hi devadevam a drib sutam 

grahayitum s'a^aka. 

Kum. I — 51. 

It was also difficult to expect God to take the initiative 
in the matter. Ever since the destruction of Daksa’s 
daughter, he had renounced all thoughts of having a 
consort and devoted himself to penance with some motive 
which cannot be explained. 

yadaiva purve janane ^arlram sa daksarosat 

sudati sasarja 

tadaprabhrtyeva vimuktasahgah patilj pasunam 

aparigraho ‘bWt. 

Kum. I — 53. 

sa krttivasas tapase yatatma gangapravahoksita- 

devadsru 

prastham himadrer mrganabhi^andhi kineit 

kvanatkinnaram adhyuvasa. 

Kum. I — 54. 

tatragnim adhaya samitsamiddham svam eva 

murtyantaram astamurtih 

svayam vidhata tapasah phalanam kenipi 

kamena tapa^ cacara. 

Kum. I — 57. 
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Even in these verses Kalidasa hints that God’s sepa- 
ration from the affairs of India was not to be a perma- 
nent feature. He took his abode in the valleys of the 
Himavan (prastham hiraadrer . . . adhyuvasa Kum. I — 
54), in the vicinity of the place where Parvati was born. 
In that place there was the Ganges flowing, with its 
floods watering the Devadaru tre^ on the banks (ganga- 
pravahoksifadevadaru Kum. I — 54), and the plat e was 
permeated with the fragrance of musk (mrganabhi- 
gandhi Kum. I — 54). Such is not the appropriate place 
for the performance of penance, absolutely free from all 
concern about man’s affairs. The place is more appro- 
priate for re-union with the world and its affairs. 

Further he is the object of penance and as such 
there was no other Gbd whom he had to propitiate; and 
so he performed penance dedicating Himself to one of His 
own eight Forms (svam eva murtyantaram astamuriti]^ 
Kum. I — ^57), and he had some motive that cannot be 
explained (kenapi kamena Kum. I — ^57). What other 
motive could He have than to make India fit to lie His 
Consort once more 'i Thus although active steps were not 
taken by the Supreme God at this stage to bring about 
a reunion of himself and India, He was preparing the 
ground for such an event. 

Himavan directed his daughter to serve the Lord 
who was performing penance. Himavan knew that his 
daughter must prove herself worthy of acceptance by the 
Supreme God and that he himself cannot bring about 
their union, like the ordinary unions between husbands 
and wives effected by the parents. 

anarghyaui arghyena tarn adrinathah svargau- 

kasam arcitam arcayitvfi 
aradhanayasya sakhisametam samadide^a prayatam 

tanujam 

Kum. I — 58. 
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In the next verse also, Kalidasa makes it quite clear that 
Siva’s penance had only one motive and that is to enable 
India to become once more a fitting Consort of His. 

pratyarthibhutam api tarn samadheh ^u^rusamanain 

giri^o ‘numene. 

Km. 11-^59. 

If what He was performing was the ordinary penance 
undertaken to get freed from the entanglements of the 
world, the presence of a young lady is an obstacle. But 
He permitted her presence and her service. 

After thus describing the temporary separation of 
the country from the Divine influence and after indicat- 
ing the approaching re-union of the two, Kalidasa starts 
to picture the condition of the country during this period 
of separation. The Evil Powers under the leadership of 
Taraka were harrassing the gods and they approached 
Brahman to seek protection. 

tasmin viprakrtafl kale tarakena divaukasal^ 
turasaham purodhaya dhama svayambhuvam 

yayau. 
Kum. II— 1. 

They explained their plight to the Supreme Brahman 
and prayed to Him to save them from their plight by 
sending a leader. 

tad icchamo vibho sra^tum senanyam tasya 

dantaye. 
Kum. 11—51. 

goptaram surasainyanam yam puraskrtya 

gotrabhit 

pratyanesyati ^atrubhyo bandim iva jayai^riyam. 

Kum. n — 52. 

All that India lacked was a leader. They had plenty of 
physical and mortal power. Tf a leader will guide the 
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divine army, success is assured. To this Brahman re- 
plies to say that the evil power operates as much through 
his potency as good powers can operate. He cannot era- 
dicate evil from the world. The fight must be between 
the good powers and the evil powers in the world and not 
between the Supreme Brahman and evil powers. 

itah sa daityah prapta^rir neta evarhati ksayam. 

Kum. IT— -55. 

They must wait and prepare themselves for victory. He 
cannot himself take any independent steps to create a 
leader for his ruin, although he can assure them of final 
triumph for the virtuous. 

sampatsyate vah kamo ’yam kalah ka^cit 

pratiksyatam 

na tv asya siddhau yasyami sargavyaparam 

atmana 
Kum. n — 54. 

Brahman advises them to see* that the destruction of evil 
do come as a natural process in the affairs of man and of 
the world and that it is not to be imposed by God. The 
only way in which a leader can be born, capable of defeat- 
ing the enemy, is to see that the country is re-united to 
the Great God siva. Brahman represents the supreme 
spiritual power in the Universe; both the evil power and 
the good power in the universe function on account of 
this supreme force, which will not operate against either 
of them. Evil must be resisted by virtue in alliance 
with physical force, just as evil force is functioning in 
combination with physical force. So He instructs them 
to bring about the re-union of the country with the 
Divine. 

Umarupenate yuyam samyamastimitam manah 

gambhor yatadhvam akrastum 


Kum. ri — 59, 
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A leader for the nation cannot be won through the 
pure supreme spirit functioning. It is only through the 
combination of the spiritual force with physical force 
that a leader capable of eradicating evil and bringing 
about the triumph of the good over the evil, will he born. 
And when spiritual force is united to physical foi-ce, 
there will be the salvation of the land. 

tasyatma Sitikanthasya sainapatyam upetya vah 

moksyate surabandinam venir viryavibhutibhih. 

Kum. n — 61. 

The gods of the Kumarasambhava repi’tsent the good and 
pious people of the land, who understand only the world- 
ly affairs or only the divine intervention in man’s affairs. 
When the Supreme Brahman said that man cannot be 
saved through a mere divine intervention and that man 
must work out his own salavation, they thought that such 
a salavation can be brought about in the ordinary way. 
An individual is united to another individual in various 
capacities, either as husband and wife, or as father and 
son, or as brother and brother, or as master and servant 
through some temporary tie. But the tie that binds man 
to God is of quite a different nature. It is this secret 
that the gods did not understand, and they tried to effect 
the union of God and man in the normal way. Kama- 
deva who represents the agent that brings about the 
normal tie between two individuals as husband and wife 
boasts of his powers and promises to unite even the Great 
God to a woman. 

tava prasadat kusum.ayudho ‘pi sahayam ekam 

madhum eva labdhva 

kuryam harasyapi pinakapaner dhairyacyutim 

ke mama dhanvino ’nye. 

JCum. Ill — 10. 
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Then the chief of the gods tells Kamadeva that that was 
just what he wanted him to accomplish. They wanted 
him to unite §iva with Parvatl so that a son may be born 
of the union, who will lead the gods into victory against 
their foe. 

a^amsata banagatim vrsanke karyam tvaya nah 

“ pratipannakalpam 

nibodba yajfiam^abhujam idanim uecairdvisam 

Ipsitam etad eva 
Kum. nil— 14. 

ami hi viryaprabhavam harasya jayaya sehanyam 

u^anti deva^i 

sa ea tvadekesunipatasadhyo brahmahgabhur 

brahmani yojitatma 
Kum. 111—15.. 

tasmai himadreh prayatam tanujam yatatmane 

rocayitum yatasva 

yositsu tadvlryanisekabhumih saiva ksametya- 

tmabhuvopadistam. 
Kum. ill— 16. 

In these words Kalidasa brings into great prominence the 
nature of the real evil that existed in the country. The 
, presence of what is patent as an evil is not the worst mis- 
fortune in a country. The so-called good people are often 
the most unfortunate dangers to a country. They cannot 
distinguish between the ordinary human relations and 
the nature of God’s relation to man. Evil brings about 
misfortune in man’s life; but the good operating in bad 
ways brings about worse misfortunes. This is the tra- 
gedy in all countries. The real nature of tragedy in 
man’s life is when virtue operates for attainment of 
virtuous ends in the wrong way and brings about worse 
misfortunes than from operation of evil, The removal 
F. 13 
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of such virtuous people from a country is the first step 
for the salvation of a country. This is the great teach- 
ing of Kalidasa in this portion of the Kumarasambhava. 

The only way to propitiate God is to completely dedi- 
cate oneself to God. Parvati now takes the right step. 
She performs penance of a severe nature. God is pleas- 
ed, Her fidelty is tested in a very severe way and she 
stands the ordeal with great firmness. Then God Him- 
self proposes the union; he sends the great sages as his 
messengers to the father of Parvati. 

The way to be religious is not to try to win over God 
by ways in which kings and masters are won over in the 
world. This is the very negation of religion. Religion 
is the complete dedication of the entire life in all its 
activities for the service of God. It is only such a total 
dedication that can win over the Grace of God. And such 
a Divine Grace is necessary for the country to have a 
national hero as leader to defend virtue against the opera- 
tion of evil and to bring about the triumph of virtue over 
evil. 

I have not strained any portion of the Kumarasam- 
bhava to read a sort of political allegory or political philo- 
sophy into it. Nor have I tried to read too much into 
scant phrases and expressions here and there. I find a 
certain political thought very prominent in the whole 
epic. The destruction of a great empire through man’s 
sin against the laws of God, the evils in the world conse- 
quent on this separation of God from man’s affairs, the 
propitiation of God through the total dedication of the 
country to the cause of God, and Gbd’s union with the 
country’s life resulting in the birth of a national leader 
who could vanquish the evil — ^this central idea is very 
plain in the epic. 

I cannot say whether Kalidasa had any definite poli- 
tical event in his mind when he developed this political 
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allegory, or whether he was explaining a political thought 
in a general way. The great empire of Candragupta 
Maurya which extended beyond the borders of the pre- 
sent India, its disrupjtion due to the maladministration of 
the decadent later Maurya rulers, Pusyamitra’s revival 
of the Magadha Empire and his services to the country by 
the revival of religious life in the country — 'these histori- 
cal facts fit in with the allegory very well. Neither the 
establishment of a great empire after defeating the 
country’s foes by Candragupta Maurya nor the establish- 
ment of the great Gupta Empire fits in with this allegory 
so well as the Pusyamitra event. 

Perhaps the pro-Buddhistic and anti-Vedic tenden- 
cies of the Mauryan Emperors and the pro-Vedic and 
anti-Buddhistic tendencies of the gunga Emperors have 
been a little over-drawn in the books on Early Indian 
History written in recent times. But the decadence of 
the later Mauryan Empeiors, the overthrow of the last 
Mauryan Emperor by Pusyamitra and Pusyamitra’s devo- 
tion to Vedic religion have a firmer foundation than the 
predilections of historians. If Kalidasa was a contem- 
porary of Agnimitra, Pusyamitra’s son, and if in that 
case the memory of Candragupta’s great Empire and of 
the misrule of the immediate predecessors of Pusyamitra, 
namely, the last Mauryan Emperors, were fresh in the 
memory of the nation and well-known to Kalidasa, the 
allegory becomes all the more appropriate. But my only 
point is the presence of a current of political thought in 
the Kumarasambhava. 




THE STONE-BOAT OF DHABMAPaLA 

BY 

Hr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuei, M.A., Ph.D. 

There is a passage in Sandhy^ara’s Wimicarita in 
connection with the eulogy of the famous king Dharma- 
pala of Bengal which has puzzled modern scholars and 
commentators. We are told that the “stone-boat” {qra- 
mnm) of the great king floated on the sea, even as gourds 
(ikshmku), and looked radiant as it effected a successful 
crossing : — 

Tatkuladipo nripatirabhud 
Dharmo dhdmavdn ivekshvdkuh 
yasydMhimtlindgrmaiiiau 
rardjdfi klvUirmadMV- 

The ancient commentator explains grdmnau as 
§ilanauka or stone-boat. The distinguished scholars^ to 
whom we owe the latest edition of the Ramacariia find in 
the verse a possible reference to a naval expedition, but 
add that “what is meant by stone-boats {siUmanka) is not 
very clear. What important historical event is alluded to 
in this obscure passage, we shall perhaps never know.”® 

The evidence of a Javanese text may, however, Itc con- 
sidered in this connection. The text in question is the 
Tantu PanggeJaran. Dr. Majumdar^ points out that it 
is a work of the nature of a Purdna and contains matters 
relating to theology, cosmogony as well as stories of a 
mythological character. In this text we have the tale of 
a great Guru, an ascetic {viku i.e., bhiksJm of the Bhairava 

1 Bdniacaritam, I. 4. 

2 Dr. R. C. Maumjviudar, Dr. E. G. Basak and Pandit N 
G. Banerji Kavyatirtha. 

3 Introduction, p. x. 

4 Suvaniad'vipa, II. pp. 113, 133. 
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sect whose weird and uncanny practices led to a royal 
decree for his expulsion from Java. The king’s men 
threw him into the sea, but he came back. Then they 
burnt his body and threw the ashes into the sea. Bub the 
vihu could not be disposed of in that way. What followed 
is best stated in the words of Dr. Majumdar ; — 

“Amazed at the exhibition of the magical power by 
the Pandit, the king’s emissaries fell at his feet when the 
latter said : ‘ I belong to the island of Kambangan and 
have a Bhujangga-mandala there. As the king is angry, 
I shall go back to my own land; a fiece of storiQ trill I 
take as my boat’ The bewildered servants of the king be- 
came his disciples and accompanied him Sometime 

later (the aforesaid viku) came back to the island of Java. 
He divided his body in two parts, and there arose one 
Saugata (Bud'dhist) empu Waluh-bang and one Saiva, 
empu Baramg”. 

We have in the above extract reference to a “stone 
boat”, the use of which by the wizard of the Bhairava sect 
is doubtless intended to illustrate his possession of mira- 
culous powers. It is not improbable that posterity 
attributed to Dharmapala, just those magic powers that 
they had learnt to associate with the adepts of the Blmja- 
ngyamandalas or orders of Saiva or Buddhist wizards. 
The ascription to Gopala, the father of Dharmapala, of 
the attributes of the Buddha {Lokawtha, Daiahala) in the 
Bhagalpur Grant of N'arayapapala® and several later re- 
cords, may be recalled in this connection. Sandhyakara 
Nandin lived some three centuries after Dharmapala. In 
his days the figure of the real founder of Pa la imperialism 
must have become almost mythical, and we need not be 
surprised at the attribution, to him of the use of a stone- 
boat like that of Mahampu Palyat of Javanese legend. 

^ A. K. Maitraya, GaudaleJchamHa , 5G. 
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BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Eeu, Jodhpur 

This historical poem of 32 cantos written by Jagjivan 
Bhatta’^ covers a period of about half a century i.e., from 
1730 to 1781 V. S. (1674 to 1724 A. D.). 

The period ranging from 1735 to 1781 V. S. or 1678 
to 1724' A. D. has its special importance in the history of 
Rajputana as well as that of India. This was the period 
when Emperor Aurangzeb tried to subjugate Marwar, but 
was later on forced to move towards the Deccan, where he 
died in 1763 V. S. or 1707 A.D. As soon as he died, 
Maharaja Ajitsingh, the posthumus son of Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh I, re-jtook Marwar and played conspicuous 
role in the reigns of Emperor Bahadur Shah, Jahandar 
Shah, Farrukh Siyar, Rafi-uddarjat, Shahjahan II and 
Mohammad Shah. 

The poem opens with the defeat of the Pathans by 
Maharaja Jasvant Singh I of Marwar on the bank of the 
river Gandab in 1730 V. S. (1674 A. D.) and ends with 
the marriage at Muttra of Maharaja Abhayasingh, the 
son and successor of Maharaja Ajit Singh, with the 
daughter of Maharaja Jayasingh of Jaipur in 1781 V. S. 
(1724 A. D.). 

As this work was written by a contemporary poet so 
it is of great importance for the history of that period. 

Only one manuscript copy of the book is found in the 
Jodhpur State Manuscript Library, which, though in good 
condition, is full of mistakes and shows the poet’s 
ignorance of Sanskrit grammar. 

^ The poet seems to be a Shrimaii Brahaman by caste, but 
pothing caa be said with certainty. 

eof) 
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Its editing has been entrusted to Pandit Nityanand 
Shastri, a well versed Pandit and poet, incharge of the 
State Manuscript Library, called “Pustak-Prakash”, who 
has already edited its 20 cantos and as soon as the work 
is completed and revised and funds made available, it will 
be sent for publication. 

This poem is written on 312 leaves of hand made 
paper measuring 10|"x5", each side having 8 lines and 
each line contains about 25-Devanagari letters. 

SUMMARY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The first canto 

In the beginning the poet first sings the praises of his 
beloved god Shrikrishna and then Sarasvati and Ganesh. 
He then describes Jodhpur city and its ruler Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh I, son and successor of Raja Gajsingh, whose 
principal queen was of the Yadava clan. The poet then 
mentions the reign of Emperor Aurangz&b, son of Emperor 
Shahjahan, on whose command Muhammad Amin, son of 
Amir-ul (Umra) and grand son of Mirjurala left Kabul 
and reached the pass named Tund-gulam, where he was 
plundered by the Pathans. The defeated Nawab then re- 
quested Maharaja Jasvant for help, which was rendered 
by punishing the enemy and recovering the captive wife 
and daughter of the Nawab. The Maharaja then return- 
ed to Peshawar and encamped there. ^ 

The second canto 

This Sarga’ begins with the conversation between the 
sage Narad and god Indra in which the former relates 
the mis-deeds of Emperor Aurangzeb and informs the latter' 

2 Perhaps this event relates to the attack of Pathans on 
SIiTijar-at-khan xiear the river Gandab, which took 'olace in 
1730 V. S. (1674 A.D.). ^ 
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that as Maharaja Jasvantsingh, the ruler of Marwar (fi‘om 
whom only the Emperor is afraid) has reached the even- 
ing of his life, so the people will have to suffer still more 
at the hands of the Emperor after his passing away. 

Indra then holds a conference with the other gods and 
accompanied by them approaches Brahma, who having 
heard them leads them to Vishnu and requests him to give 
protection. Vishnu then asks Brahma to instruct Indi’a 
to take birth as a son of Maharaja Jasvant for the pi'otec- 
tion of Dharma. On receiving this instruction, Indra 
goes to the goddess Hingulaj and sings her praises for his 
success in his mission and the goddess gives him her bless- 
ings. Indra, in disguise of a hermit, then goes to Jasvant. 

The third canto 

Maharaja Jasvant had also married a queen of the 
Naruka clan, but when he did not beget a son® uptil his 
old age in order to succeed him, he was very much worried. 
One day Vishnu appeared in his dream and granted him 
a boon that two sons one from the Jadaman queen and the 
other from the queen of the Naruka clan will be bom to 
him. But the latter will be short-lived. 

The fourth canto 

When Maharaja Jasvant’s principal queen Jadmanji 
showed signs of pregnancy, the Maharaja was rejoiced and 
fed a number of Sanyasis, Brahmans etc. 

After reassembling in heaven the gods approached 
Brahma and informed him that Indra has already gone to 
Earth, leaving instructions for them to follow him there, 
so he should appoint some one to look after heaven. In 
reply Brahma told them that they should wait for three 
months and after that bring Jasvant here in heaven who 
will take the place of Indra. Accordingly when the 

3 Maharaja Jasvant had 2 sons, but both of them died in 
his life time. 

F. 14 
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Maharaja left this mortal world, his principal queen 
wanted to burn herself with her husband on the funeral 
pyre. Coming to know of her intention, Udayasingh, 
son of Lakhdhir, made an earnest appeal to her in the 
name of her unborn son to refrain from such an act which 
was at last accepted and the m'emation ceremony of the 
deceased Maharaja was duly performed. Then the gods 
took the Maharaja to heaven. Kayasth Harikrishna sent 
a messenger, named Eaghavdas, with the turban of the 
Maharaja to Jodhpur, who left the place on a swift going 
camel. The holy ashes of the Maharaja were sent with 
two Brahmans to be immersed in the Ganges and a plat- 
form was erected on the cremation ground. Crossing the 
river Indus, the Sardars halted at Lahore, as the INaruki 
queen also was encainte. 

The fifth canto 

When the messenger arrived at Jodhpur all were 
grieved to receive the turban of the late Maharaja. His 
Chandravat queen along with 14 others, who were very 
dear to the Maharaja, burnt themselves at Mandore with 
the turban. When the Maharaja and his Chandravat 
queen, with their followers, reached heaven, god Brahma 
visited the place and seated Maharaja Jaswant and 
his queen on the throne of Indra. 

Kayastha Kesarisiugh assumed charge of the Mar war 
administration, and after conferring with the state officials 
and Sardars went to Merta. Sonag, the brave Cham pa- 
vat, son of Vitthaldas, arrived at Jodhpur with his war- 
riors. Eagunathsingh, son of Bhati Surtan, Bhati Ram, 
Narsinghdas, son of XJdavat Dayaldas, Rijsingh, sou of 
Balram, Rupsingh, son of XJdavat Prayagdas, and his 
younger brother Krishnasingh as well as some other well- 
known Rajputs of other clans also arrived at Merta with 
Kesarisingh. 
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When Emperor Aurangzeb received the news of the 
death of the Maharaja through the letter of Mirkhan, then 
stationed at Kabul, he was much gratified. Kiyasth 
Shyamdas, the ambassador of the Maharaja at the Mughal 
court, on receiving this news of the demise of Maharaja 
Jasvant, also went to the Emperor and conveyed it to him, 
and further informed him that the two queens, who were 
accompanying the Maharaja were pregnant. This latter 
part of the news gave a shock to the Emperor. He secret- 
ly arranged to send one of his Gurj-bardars and his wife 
to inquire, into the truth of the news. Accordingly they 
joined service with the Maharaja’s party, then stationed 
at Lahore. The Emperor also sent instructions to Ikhti- 
yarkhan at Ajmer to take possession of Miarwar. 

Eeceiving these orders, Ikhtiyarkhan marched against 
Mgrta, but when he saw the Rajputs ready to fight, he en- 
camped on the bank of a tank outside the city and sent a 
letter to the Emperor, informing him about the situation 
there. When this letter reached Delhi and read to the 
Emperor by Nawab Sarbulandkhan, the former got enrag- 
ed and accompanied by 22 nobles moved towards Marwar 
to subjugate it. Bahadurkhan^ was given command of 
the Imperial army.. When this news became known to the 
Rajputs, some of them wanted to give a battle to the 
Emperor, but Raghun,athsingh, after consultation with the 
minister, suggested to wait till the birth of the Rajkumar 
and the arrival of the party (from Lahore). He further 
added that with the birth of the Rajkumar the country 
will automatically come under them. 

As this wise suggestion was approved of by all of 
them they sent Bhati Riam to the Emperor for negotiations. 
He was accompanied by 500 horse which include:! Raj- 
singh, son of Udavat Ramsingh, Karsinghdas, son of 

^ In Maasir-i-Alanipriii pei'baps he is mentioned by the title 
of Khau-i-Jahan Bahadur. 
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Udavat Dayaldas, Rupsingh and his younger brother 
Krishnasingh, sons of Udavat Prayagadas and some other 
famous nobles present there. Bhati Bam met Bahadurkhan 
and after talking over the matter handed over Marwar to 
him. After this settlement Bahadurkhan arrived at 
Merta and, leaving Sheikh Sadulla there, himself went to 
Pipar. He also demolished a number of temples all over 
Marwar. 


The sixth canto 

One day when the Jadman queen of Mahai'aja .lasvant 
was feeling uneasy, she was blessed l)y goddess HingulSj in 
her dream and accordingly on the 4th day of the dark half 
of Chaitra V. S. 1735 (19th February 1679 A.D.) a son was 
born to her at Lahore, who was named MahaiTiia A jitsingh. 
After about 48’ minutes, the Nanlki queen also gave birth 
to a son (Dalthambhan). Every member of the party was 
rejoiced at these births. 

At the same time Chandavat Mohkamsingh’s wife 
named Vaheli also gave birth to a daughter. Harikrishna- 
das, the minister of the late Maharaja, despatched a mes- 
senger with a letter who, arriving at Pipar, delivered it 
to the Rajput nobles and conveyed the news of the birth 
of the Maharaja. Here the chief minister' Kesarisingh 
and Raghunathsingh Bhati were much delighted to hear' 
the news and gave cash, ornaments and robe to the mes- 
senger. Nawab Bahadurkhan also gave 50 gold Mohars 
to the messenger Raghav, and soon after left the place for 
Jodhpur and encamped at Shekhavatji’s tank. At that 
time Jodhpur was guarded by Champavat Sonag, son of 
Vitthaldas, a well-known warrior. When the Nawab 
came to know that Sonag was prepared for battle, he 
called Bhati Raghunathsingh etc. and told them "dn- 
spite of your concluding a treaty with me, it will be of no 
avail unless it is accepted by Sonag. Therefore, please ask 
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Sonag to accept it”. Though they assured the Nawab that 
Sdnag was also one of their colleagues, yet he insisted to 
see him personally. When asked to do so, Sdnag re- 
fused to go to the Nawab and accept the treaty, but after- 
wards, when pressed by the Eajput nobles, agreed to it. 
The Nawab, out of regard for the grandson of Champavat 
Balluji, the famous warrior rose to receive Sdnag and paid 
him due respects. 

Sdnag gave a challenge to the Nawab to meet him in 
battle, but the latter refused to accept it and on his 
(Sdnag’s) leaving him, sent a robe of honour which Sdnag 
declined to accept. After this the Nawab appointed 
Tahirbegh to look after Jodhpur and advised the Eajput 
nobles to accompany him to Delhi for requesting the 
Emperor to return Mai’war to the newly-born Maharaja 
which the Eajputs agreed. The Nawab sent, Kdchakbegh 
to occupy Siwana. He also deputed Mohamedan officers 
at Sdjat, Jaitaran etc, and thus brought the whole of 
Marwar under the sway of Emperor Aurangzeb. Bhati 
Eaghunathsingh, calling the minister and the Sardar in 
conference, informed them that Bhati Earn and Champavat 
Sdnag with his followers were to remain at Jodhpur and 
he with the minister and other nobles was to proceed with 
the Nawab to petition the Emperor (for the restoration of 
the country). 

The Nawab then proceeded to Ajmer and there after, 
intimating the Emperor with the situation, submitted the 
request of the’ Eajputs to him. The Emperor then start- 
ed for Delhi, and in the mean- while the nobles of Maharaja 
Jasvantsingh I also arrived there (from Lahore) with his 
posthumous sons and the dowager queens. The Emperor 
encamped them outside the city on the bank of the Jumna. 
At this time Indrasingh® requested the Emperor to detain 

® He was the graudsou of the ■well-known. Eathor Hero 
Ainarsingb of tke Agra fame. 
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the queens of Maharaja JTasvant, along with their sons, 
as they had considerable treasure in their possession. The 
Emperor made inquiries from the ‘Gurja-Bardar’, whom 
he. had deputed to keep an eye over the events and he relat- 
ed to him all about the births of Jasvant’s sons. . The 
Emperor then consulted Abdulwahab, who advised him to 
impose ‘Jazia’ on the Hindus and construct mosques on 
the sites of temples which he accepted. After this 
Emperor Aurangzeb, addressing the ESjput nobles, said 
to them “As Maharaja’s sons are of tender age, they along 
with their mothers should reside in the Salimkot for con- 
siderable time. I will allot extensive lands to each of you 
and so you too should reside here and take service under 
me. When these boys will come of age, their country will 
be restored to them.” But the Sardars, after consulta- 
tions, requested the Emperor to grant .Jodhpur to the sons 
of the late Maharaja, so that they may live there with 
their mothers while they themselves were ready to comply 
with his orders. The Emperor then tried to win them 
over individually, but when he failed to do so ho said to 
KSsarisingh “As you are the minister of the late Maharaja 
you have got with you his vast treasures and if yon hand 
over the same to me I will promote you to a higher rank”. 
But Kesrisingh totally denied the existence of any trea- 
sure. The Emperor therefore got enraged and imprisoned 
him in Salimkot. 

At that time Indrasingh intimated to the Ejuperor 
that if he be given possession of Jodhpur he 'was prepared 
to embrace 'Islam. Thereon the Emperor granted Jodhpni' 
to him, and commanded the Rajput Sardars to send both 
the queens along with their sons to Salimkot and to join 
the Imperial service. Coming to know of the decision of 
the Emperor, Kesarisingh left this mortal world by fasting 
himself to death. His corpse was handed over to his re- 
latives by the Emperor’s order, which they cremated. Ac- 
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cording to the plan arrived at the burning ground, all the 
Sardars assembled next morning at one place where Raghu 
nathsingh Bhati, son of Surtgn, told Eanchhodas that 
the Emperor would not allow the queens and their sons 
to leave Delhi, therefore, some of them should take the 
family member of all of them to Marwar and there try to 
oust the Imperial officers from their mother-land, and the 
remaining should stay in Delhi to resist the Imperial de- 
signs. Accordingly, after obtaining the permission of the 
Emperor, they left for their country, leaving behind 300 
Sardars in Delhi. At that time t!ie Narfiki queen’s son 
Dalthambhan suddenly expired, and Chanda vat Mokham- 
singh’s wife, Vaheli secretly exchanged the infant Maha- 
raja Ajitsingh with her infant daughter and brought him 
safely to Marwar. Khichi Mukanddas accompanied her. 

The seventh canto 

Queen Jadman secured a child whom she pretended to 
be her own. Harisingh, son of Chandfivat Mohkamsingh, 
who was also accompanying hi.s mothei-, after staying at 
Balupda for some days, advised Mukunddas that as they 
were surrounded by the Mughal garrisons stationed at 
Jaitaran, Merta, Bilara and Sojat so it was not safe to 
keep the Maharaja there. He should, therefore take him 
to the territory of the Devaras lying at the foot of Mount 
Abu. Mukunddas acted accordingly and he with the 
infant Maharaja went in concealment. 

At Delhi the two queens of the late Mtih^raja Jasvant, 
as well as their 300 Sardars, were watching the develop- 
ment there. Some time a f towards the Emperor asked the 
nobles to' send tbe queens to Salimkot, but this met with 
their refusal. The Emperor then ordei’ed Sidi Eoladkhan 
to bring the queens forcibly along with their sons.' 'When 
he arrived at the Rathor camp, Jodha Ranchordas warned 
him to refrain from such a foolish act, whereon he sui‘- 
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rounded the camp with his soldiers and informed the 
Emperor of the situation. The Emperor thereon ordered 
Khwaja-Mir and Nawab Sarbuland to cany out his com- 
mand. When they reached the bank of the Jumna, 
fighting ensued and both the queens too, mounting on their 
chargers, joined the Rajputs. After killing 8 Mughals 
the queens fell fighting in the field and their bodies were 
immersed in the Jumna, by the Rajputs. Raghunath- 
singh Bhati, son of Surtan, after killing Taurabkhun and 
Muzaffarkhan and a number of others severely wounded 
Nawab MuhammadkhSji, but was himself feijiled while 
fighting Sarbulandkhan. Udayabhan, son of Bhati 
Kesarisngh, Jagannath, son of Bhati Vitthaldas, 
Girdhardas, son of Bhati Haridas, Dhanraj, son of Bika, 
Dvarkadas, son of Bhan and Sagatsingh son of Kalyan- 
das, also fell after laying low a large number of enemies. 
Thus in all nine Bhati nobles saciificed themselves in this 
battle. 

Ranchhordas, son of Jodha Govinddas, aftei- killing 
Yusufkhan, was slain by the latter’s younger brother Maha- 
mudkhin. Vitthaldas, son of Jodha Biharidas, Bam- 
singh, son of Shyamsingh, Mahasingh, son of Jagannath, 
Prithviraj, son of Viramdev, Dipsingh, son of Keshavdas, 
and Jagatsingh, son of Ratansingh also fell in this battle. 
Chandrabhan, son of Dvarkadas, slew Nawab Sharifkhai. 
but was himself slain while fighting with Hamidkh.in 
Kumbhakarana, son of Kirtlsingh also fell after a hard 
fight. Thus in all 9 Jodhasardars were killed in the 
cause of their ruler. 

Among the Kumpavats, Mahasingh, son of Tejsingh, 
Junjharsingh, son of Rajsingh, Hindusingh, son of 
Sujansingh, Mahasingh, son of Narsingh, nnl M5han- 
singh, son of Dhanraj gave their lives in this fight. 
Among the Mertiyas, Krishnasingh, son of Chandsingh 
and Bhim, son of Kesarkhan, both' fell in the field. 
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Among the Udavats, Bharmal, son of Dalpat, Gk)vind- 
das, son of Manohardas, RaghunMh, son of Surajmal, 
Karnasingh, son of Baghsingh, Goverdhan, son of Manram 
and Jasraj, son of Ajabsingh, these six nobles died in this 
battle after a brave fight. Further Bhairunsingh, son of 
Khetsi (Jaitmalot), Udayasingh, son of Jagannatb, 
Dungarsingh, son of Ladkhan and Puranmal, son of 
Jaitmal, were also killed. 

Among other clans Naharkhan, son of Champavat 
Mathuradas, Sundardas, son of Bhojvamshi Haridas, 
Lakshmandas, son of Gahldt Nathusingh, Akhairaj, son 
of Dungarsingh, Rajsingh, son of Jagannath, SPbhavat 
Jogidas and Kayastha Hariram and Diprai, were also 
slain. 

Karndt Durgadas, son of Askaran, killed Sayyad 
Hatimkhan as well as his three brothers and after routing 
Nawab Khwaja Mir proceeded towards Marwar. Mdham- 
singh, son of Chandavat’ Jagatsingh, fell wounded while 
fighting Nawab Hamidkhan, but was removed by one of 
the servants of his relatives and recovered from the wounds 
in due course. 

Riupsingh, son of Ranchhddas, Prayagdas, son of 
Dungarsingh, Dudasingh, son of Rajsingh, Champavat 
Mahasingh and Bhojasingh, son of Bidavat Jagmal, 
reached their homes after being wounded in the fight. 

When the news of this destruction of the Imperial 
army reached the Emperor he was much dejected. At 
that time Indrasingh again approached the Emperor and 
repeated the same request that if he be given Jodhpur, he 
would embrace Islam and would kill all the warriors of 
the late Maharaja Jasvantsingh. This request was again 
accepted by the Emperor, and Indrasingh left for Marwar. 
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The eighth canto 

From the starting of the demolition of temples in 
Marwar, Rajsingh, son of (Madhavdasot) Msrtiya 
Pratapsingh, having vowed not to eat corn and sleep on 
the cot until he demolished the mosques and achieved a 
victory over the Muslims, lived only on milk and slept on 
the floor. He, with his kinsmen and followers, started 
towards Merta, where (Sheikh) Sadullakhan and his new- 
phew Wasil Mohammad were stationed. In compliance 
with the Emperor’s order Keshavdasot Mertiya Prithvi- 
singh was also encamped there on the bank of Bebcha tank. 
Hearing this news the Seikh called Prithvisingh and ac- 
companied by him encamped outside the city. Rajsingh, 
leaving the village Satalvas, also arrived at Mgrta and 
firing* opened from both sides. At the end of the day the 
Skeih informed Prithvisingh that he was going to Malkot 
and he (Prithvisingh) should take care of the city. Ac- 
cordingly Prithvisingh returned tb the city and stayed at 
the palace. Putting his artillary in position the Sheikh 
opened fire from Malkot. Bajsingh laid seige to Malkot 
and awaited the arrival of Prithvisingh. The battle 
ensued on his arrival. Shursingh, son of Jagamalot 
Pratapsingh, escaladed Malkot from the rear and attempt- 
ed to kill the Sheikh, but on his showing submission he 
spared his life and returned with a booty of Ris. 5000/-. 
Baghsingh, son of Chandavat Murarisingh, burnt the gate 
of Malkot. Ajabsingh, son of Champavat Bitthaldas, 
gained entrance to the fort from the south and plundered 
it. At last] the Rajput Sardars captured the Sheikh and 
brought him before Rajsingh, who imprisoned him in a 
camp. He then demolished the mosque in MiSrta and re- 
established the worship of the Hindu deities. At this 
time the messenger brought news of the battle between 
Maharaja Jasvantsingh’s warriors and the Mughals at 
Pelhi. Whereupon Sonagsingh and Bhati R^m forced 
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Tahir khan to quit Marwar and assumed charge of the 
administration. Dhavecha Surtansingh captured the fort 
of Siwani after killing Kochakbegh. When this news 
reached Nawab Tahawarkhan at Ajmer, he collected a 
large force and encamped at Pushkar. Riajsingh, after 
occupying Merta, also reached there. In the battle which 
ensued Gokuldas, son of Pratapsingh, killed Mohammad 
All but was himself slain while fighting with his three 
brothers. Hathlsingh, son of Gokuldas, was also killed. 
Eupsingh, son of Pratapsingh, 'fell do'Wn after killing 
Naharkhiin., the Fauj-bakhshi. Jagatsingh, son of 
EiSmchandra, was also slain after a brave fight. Chatur- 
singh, son of Eamsingh, and Sayyad Shamsuddln were 
killed while ’ fighting with each other. Sudarshansingh 
and Anandaram, sons of Harindrasingh, Kgsarisingh, son 
of Achalsingh, Himmatsingh, son of Udavat Parasram, 
ChaturbhuJ, son of Jaitmalot Shamdas, Mahasingh son of 
Champawat KSsarisingh, Eamchandra, son of Bhinvavat 
Karamchandra, Krishnasingh, son of Chandavat Nath- 
singh, and Khangarot Nathsingh also were among the 
slain. Eajsingh, son of Pratapsingh, fought valiantly 
and while he was in search of Tahawarkhan he killed 
Muzaffarkhan, but was himself slain by Tahawarkhan 
later. Thus a good number of Miadhosinghot Mertia 
Sardars sacrificed themselves in the battle at Pushkar. 

The ninth cmto 

After receiving the sovereignty of Marwar from the 
Emperor, Indrasingh arrived at Nagaur. Hearing of his 
arrival, the Sardars at Jodhpur decided not to fight Indra- 
singh, as he was also a great grandson of late Maharaja 
Gajsingh. They considered it a mischievous move on the 
part of the Emperor for causing destruction of their own 
kinsmen. Accordingly Sonag, etc. handed over the fort 
of Jodhpur to Indrasingh on his arrival and dispersed to 
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their homes. But Bhati Ram remained behind at Jodhpur 
with his retainers. Tahawarkhan sent a letter to the 
Emperor from Ajmer, informing him about the situation 
prevailing there. This was read to the Emperor by Sar- 
buland. He wrote therein that Eiajsingh, after killing 
Sadulla Khan and capturing Merta, attacked him at 
Pushkar but was himself slain. Being single-handed he 
could not resist Rajputs further. This enraged the 
Emperor and he himself marched towards Ajmer, at the 
head of a large army, with his four sons. 

Hearing of the arrival of the Emperor at Ajmer, 
Bhati Ram secretly sent a letter to Bahadurkhan, request- 
ing him for help. This letter was presented to the Em- 
peror by the above named Khan, and a reply duly sent 
to him. But the representative of Indrasingh, who was at 
the Mughal Court, intimated this secret exchange of letters 
to his master. Thereupon, as desired) by Indrasingh, his 
servant Krishnasingh, accompanied by a descendent of 
Kesarisingh, made a surprise attack on Bhati Ram’s house, 
in the early hours of the morning, when his servants had 
gone to Sursagar. Bhati Ram ^yas killed after a hard 
struggle. When one of his retainers named Kalia Vikram- 
singh, received this news, he attacked the enemy, but was 
killed after a severe fight. The servants of Indrasingh sent 
the head of Bhati Ram to their master who forwarded the 
same to the Emperor. The Emperor appreciated this 
service of Indrasingh. 

Durgadas and Sonag, under the banner of Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, first laid seige to Jalore and after collecting 
punitive tax from the Bihari Pathans, went towards 
Bilara. As soon as this news reached Indrasingh, he gave 
them pursuit. When they both came to Khetasar, Indra- 
singh opened fire on them. Durgadas and Sonag separat- 
ed their retainers. In the battle Harinathsingh and Hari 
ramsingh, two of the warriors of Indrasingh, came for- 
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ward, whereupon Bhimsingh, a warrior of Durgadas, 
offered himself to face them, but was killed. Seeing this 
G'opinath, son of Bhimsingh, charged at them and sever- 
ed their heads. After this two Mertia Sardars, named 
Krishnasingh and Udayasingh, came forward from Indra- 
singh’s side, who were opposed by Balavat Khangtr, a 
warrior of Durgadas, who was soon slain. He was follow- 
ed by Dhavecha Grdvindsingh and Bhavsingh, but they too 
were laid low. At this Durgadas himself came forward 
and after killing both of ' his adversaries, also severed the 
heads of Mgrtia Shursingh and Nabhsingh who tried to 
oppose him. He then approached Tndrasingh. In the 
meantime, Sonag, son of Bitthaldas, looted Indrasingh’s 
military equipment and went away. When he was pur- 
sued by Indrasingh’s retainers, he abused Krishnasingh 
(Prayagdasdt) Mertia, who was one of the pursuers, for 
his infidelity to his master Ajitsingh, and killed him. On 
his death Eajsingh, son of (Ishardasot) Shyamsingh, step- 
ped forward, but was confronted by Champavat Sahib- 
singh, both of whom fell dead on the spot. Sonag then 
advanced towards Indrasingh, who was at that time 
engaged with Durgadas. But as he did not not think it 
proper to attack a scion of the royal house he and Durag- 
das returned to their camp near Khetasar tank after sun- 
set. As no water was available in the neighbourhood ex- 
cept at Khetasar tank, Indrasingh sent his bard G'overdhan 
to Durgadas and Sonag and, assuring them of his un- 
willingness for further fight, requested them for permis- 
sion to obtain water from the tank. Accordingly both of 
them, accepted this request and left the place with their 
warriors. 


The 'tenth canto 

Durgaid'as and Sonagsingh arrived at Chgrai from 
Khetasar, and there they decided to recapture Jodhpur. 
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Next day when Indrasingh reached BaJarwa, he came to 
know of the above decision., and after getting it confirmed 
by his secret agent, he sent Udayasingh, son of Champavat 
Lakhadhin and Kumpavat Pratapsingh, son of Sudarshan, 
to win them over to his side by promising them influence 
and a handsome Jagir. But they turned down his pro- 
posals put before them by Pratapsingh. At the same time 
Ihey won over Udayasingh to their side. On his return, 
Pratapsingh informed Indrasingh of the result of his 
mission, who at the dead of night left Balarva and enter- 
ed Jodhpur. Here the Emperor’s representative, after 
hearing the facts from Indrasingh, intimated them to the 
Emperor and, as desired by Indrasingh, requested him for 
help. The Emperor despatched Nawab Mukarrabkhan 
with an army for the purpose. In the meantime the 
Eiajpiits beseiged the fort of Jodhpur, but when they re- 
ceived information of the. arrival of the Mughal forces 
they raised the seige and left the place. On the arrival 
of the Nawab, Indrasingh joined him in pursuit of the 
faithful Rathors, but returned to Jodhpur after two or 
three marches. Though the Nawab pursued them for some 
time more, yet when finding himself unsuccessful to over- 
take them he returned to the Emperor. The Rajputs 
then left for Mewar and, continued to ravage Marwar from 
there. The Riana too aided them in their activities. The 
Mughal ofl&cer, stationed at Sojat, sent news to the Em- 
peror about their depredations, whereupon Emperor 
Aurangzeb decided to crush them and appointed prince 
Akbar for the task. He also deputed 22 Nawabs under his 
command as well as a large army to acecomplish the task. 
Prince Akbar marched towards Msrwar laying waste the 
villages on the way, while the Riathbrs retired to Nadol 
and took refuge in the hills. 

When Prince Akbar reached Gbdwar, his spies in- 
formed him of the presence of the Eathdrs at Nadol, so he 
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appointed Tahavvarkh^ to punish them. As soon as the 
Eathors came to know of the Khan’s advance, they came 
out of the hills and attacked him in the way. In this 
battle, Surajmal, son of Udavat Bhim singh was killed, 
Ramsingh, son of Jaitavat Mukanddas slew Khwaja 
Mohammad, but was himself slain later. Sonag charged 
so furiously at the Mughal army, that many Mughal 
soldiers as well as Nawab Rashidkhan had to flee before 
him. Seeing Durgadas charging violently at them, the 
Mughal Fazilkhan came out to engage him, but had to pay 
with his life. Thereupon Tahavvarkhan stepped out to 
measure swords with them. Sonag also reached* there, but 
the trunk of Tahavvarkhan’s elephant was severed in the 
fight, which led to his flight, and this resulted in the utter 
rout of the Imperial forces. 

The Riathors then proceeded to BitanI and after rava- 
ging the adjoining country arrived at Mlerta. From Merta 
they left for Didwana and further moved on to PhalodI, 
and finally returned to God war. 

The eleventh canto 

When Empei'or Aurangzeb received news of the rout 
of Tahavvarkhan and plunder of Merta, Didwana etc., he 
got much exasperated and, consulting his officers, sent 
troops to re-inforce Prince Akbar’s army. Some time 
afterwards, Prince Akbar wished to conclude a treaty with 
the Rathbrs, so, after conferring with Tahavvarkhan, sent 
Tajmohammad to the Rathor camp. The latter acquaint- 
ed them with the designs of Prince Akbar to usurp his 
father’s throne with their assistance. The Rathoi's 
agreed to this proposal and accordingly joined the prince 
and declared him as the new emperor. 

When the Emperor Aurangzeb got news of this de- 
sertion of Prince Akbar to the Rathor camp he was stun- 
ped, and to meet this new development he, in company of 
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his minister Astikhan and others encamped at Dyorai. 
Akbar too came forward with his helpers to face his sire 
and took his position at Dumara. Aurangzeb contrived 
to call Tahawarkhan to his camp in the dead of night, 
and when the spies bore this news to the Rathors they were 
perplexed, and suspecting some foul play deserted Akbar. 
Tahawarkhan reached the Imperial camp, but, when he 
was asked to deposit his arms at the gate, he rufused to 
comply with the order and was assassinated by the Em- 
peror’s command. Akbar was much perturbed at this new 
turn of affairs and leaving his camp, went over to the 
Rajputs. 

The Emperor sent Bahadur khan to pursue him. The 
Rathors struck their camp and proceeded to Jalore, but 
when they were informed that Bahadurkhan was still in 
their pursuit, they plundered the city and moved towards 
Sanchore. Here too the Mughals hotly pursued them, so 
they, along with Akbar, decided to meet them in battle. 
In this battle Sahdev, a man of the priestly class and two 
Kayasths named Mukundas and Abhaya were killed. 
Cutting their way through the enemy the Rlajputs reached 
Sirohl. Here a messenger of Prince Alam came to Prince 
Akbar and apprised him of his brother’s (Alam’s) interven- 
tion to take him back to his father. Akbar held counsel 
with the Rajputs and sent Harisingh, son of Chandavat 
Mohkamsingh, to Prince Alam, where he was awarded a 
robe of honour and 4,000 gold mohurs by Prince Alam. 
Harisingh, on his return, handed over the whole of the 
money to the Sardars, who then proceeded to Abu. There 
they consulted Sonag and after putting him (Sonag) 
incharge of the affairs) dispersed to their homes. 

When Indrasingh came to know about all this hap- 
pening he went to Bahaddurkhan at Jodhpur and acquaint- 
ed him with this new turn of events. But when the Em- 
peror was informed of his (Indrasing’s) arrival at Jodb- 
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pur, he called him in his presence, and reproached him for 
the failure of his mission and deprived him of his grant 
of Jodhpur. The Emperor then appointed Nawab Inayat- 
khan administrator of Jodhpur, who deputed his repre- 
sentative Qasimkhan to guide the affairs. Accordingly 
Qasimkhan occupied Jodhpur and deputed his men in all 
the districts. When Prince Akbar arrived at Palanpur 
via Sirohl, the Eathor Sardars joined him and after col- 
lecting punitive tax there went to Thirad via Bargaon. 
When they were informed of the arrival of Bahadurkhan, 
Durgadas and Akbar marched to Siwana and after giving 
a battle to the Mughal army there they went to Sii-ohl. 
Here Durgadas appointed Sonag as sole incharge of the 
affairs of Marwar, and himself, accompanied by Akbar, 
and a small contingent of his followers, proceeded to 
Mewar. From Mewar, after gaining monetary aid from the 
Maharana, Durgadas crossed the Nurbuda, and arrived at 
the court of Shambhaji, son of Shivaji. Shambhaji at 
first got un-nerved by their arrival, but, when his court 
poet Kailash reminded him of his duties to such distingui- 
shed guests, he welcomed them. 

When the Emperor came to know that Prince Akbar 
and Durgadas had gone to Shambhaji, he left behind his 
grandson Prince AzTm and Nawab Astikhan, and himself 
left for the Deccan. Thus the Imperial pressure against 
the Maharana was also reduced. 

In the course of his campaign for collecting money 
Sonag, accompanied by Keshavdasot Mgrtia Mohkamsingh 
reached Punjaltasar where Astikhan expressed a desire to 
restore their country to them and conclude a treaty. But 
during these negotiations, Sonag expired suddenly and 
the matter remained un-settled. 

After the death of Sonag, his brother Ajabsingh took 
over the lead of the RSthors, and collected taxes from 
Jharod, Khakholi and Didwana. At the last named place 
F, 1C 
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they got a handsome amount fi'oiu , Dindarkhan. As 
Ikhtiyarkhan was pursuing them, they went to Kasuinbl, 
where their strength numbered 25,000. Thence-forward 
they moved to Modi'an. On the 14th day of the dark half 
of Kartika, V.S. 1727 (2nd October 1G70 A. D.) they 
sacked Merta and went to Indavari. Gadadhar, a Parik 
Brahman, saved Dangawas from plunder. After the 
Rathors left DangaWas, Ikhtiyarkhan arrived and encamp- 
ed there. When the Rathors were informed of this event 
by a messenger of Gadadhar, they proceeded further on, 
but Ikhtiyarkhan over-took them at DTgrana. In a clash 
with the Mughals here Ajabsingh was killed , but Mohkam- 
singh, though wounded, was able to cut his way through 
the enemy. Champawat Sabalsingh killed Bardarkhan, 
and his four brothers, Kalukhan, Bahlolkhan, Dostkhan 
and Mohammadkhan, hut in the end was himself slain. 
Ajafcsingh, son of Champavat Maheshdas, also fell dead 
on the field. Anandsingh, son of M'ertia Ehimsingh, and 
Harlsingh, son of Chandavat Mohkamsingh, fought brave- 

ly- 

After the death of Ajabsingh, Udayasingh, son of 
Champavat Dhirsingh, took the command in his hand and 
looted Jalore. Hada Durjansingh too joined him there. 
Then they went to Mandal and plundered Sarvar, Toda, 
and Mahankal. 

Udavat Jagramsingh, with a band of his followers, 
attacked the fort of Jaitaran) the residence of the Impe- 
rial Governor Nurkhan, slew all the inmates and plundered 
it. When Inayatkhan was governing Jodhpur, Ajmer 
and Merta, the Rathors devastated the whole of the country 
and Bijayasingh, son of Champavat Sabalsingh, also took 
an active part in it. 
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The twelfth canto 

Out of the three sons of Nawab I'nayatkhan, the eldest 
JJazil All lived at Ajmer ; the second one named, Nur Ali, 
was incharge of the affairs in Marwar, and youngest 
Mohammad Ali was residing at Mgrta. On the other hand 
Udayasingh, son of Jodha Mukunddas, with his Eajput 
and Bhil followers at Bhadrajun, defied the authority of 
the Nawab, so Nur Ali and Mohammad Ali marched to 
chastise him. When this news reached Udayasingh, his 
Bhils took up their position on the hills. At the time of 
passing of Mughals through these hills, his Rajputs 
charged them in the front, while his Bhils assailed them 
from the hills. This resulted in the utter defeat of the 
Mughal forces. Leaving behind a large number of dead, 
both the brothers were forced to fly with the remnant of 
their army to their father at Jodhpur. 

At the court of the Imperial noble Amir-ul-Umra 
Mirkhan at Kabul, Nawab Purdilkhan had once boasted to 
subdue Marwar provided the Emperor appointed him to 
accomplish the task. When Mirkhan apprised the Em- 
peror of this boast of Purdilkhan, he accepted his request 
and in addition promised him the governorship of the 
province if he succeeded in his efforts. Accordingly, at 
the head of 2500 trusted wariors, Purdilkhan arrived at 
Jodhpur and there he gathered information from Inayat- 
khan. He was made aware that in some towns the Im- 
peiial orders were obeyed but in places which were acces- 
sible with difficulty no one cared for them. Purdilkhan 
laughed at this (I'nayatkhan’s) incapacity in enforcing the 
Imperial orders, and further a.sked him to name places 
where he would personally go and bring the defiers to 
book. Where-upon Inayatkhaii suggested Balotra, a 
village near Kanana. 

Purdilkhan left Jodhpur and encamped at Kanana. 
Here he came to know that the followers of Maharaja 
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Ajitsingh usually swoop down upon the treasures which 
passed from Gujrat to Delhi. When his activities were 
known to Bala-'Eiao Akhairaj, Pabusingh, son of Bala 
Chandrasingh, Laxmidas, son of Karmsot Patta, and 
Akhairaj, son of Champawat Vi^thaldas, they determined 
to make short work of him. Accordingly Bala Akhairaj, 
with one party of his followers lay in ambush while all the 
others pretended to leave the place with their cows. 
Seeing the enemy slipping out of their hands, Purdilkhan 
and his nephew Naharkhan unsuspectingly pursued them 
one after the other. Seizing the opportunity Bala Akhairaj 
came out of his hiding place and killed Purdilkhan in a 
battle with a number of his followers. As soon as.- Nahar- 
khan came to know of this mishap, he came to avenge his 
uncle, but at that moment the Dhavechas too came out of 
the hills and joined the fray. This resulted in the utter 
destruction of the Mughals, and their camp was sacked by 
the victors. 


The thirteenth canto 

Aftei' a sojourn in the Deccan foi- a long period. 
Prince Akbar expressed a desire to retun to Marwar, and 
the same was conveyed to Shambhaji by Durgadas, through 
his court poet Kalash. Shambhaji honoured the Prince 
as well as Durgadas with robes of honour and many other 
valuable presents, and sent with them, as an escort, a de- 
tatchment of army under the command of Ganpatl, son of 
the Shri Kavi. When the party arrived at SalhSr 
Malhehr, Nawab Mukarrabkhan, along with Raja In- 
dunag, attacked them. The Maharatta escort took to 
their heels, but Durgadas and his handful of retainers 
held the ground, and succeeded in defeating the attackers. 

Akbar, being afraid of falling into the hands of the 
Imperial army, hesitated to proceed further unless escorted 
by a strong detachment of the brave Rathors, so he went 
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back to Shambhaji, and from there he sailed to Habsh, 
where king Abbas was reigning at the time. After the 
departure of Akbar, Durgadas proceeded further with his 
followers and crossing the Nurbada arrived at Javad where 
he held a Durbar in a crimson tent, seating a Mohemadan 
resembling Prince Akbar on the seat of honour. After 
leaving Javad he came to Malpura and, slaying the Mughal 
©f&cer there, proceeded further, plundering Eewari Rbhtak 
etc, and at last reached Marwar. 

When the arrival of Durgadas became known to 
Champavat Udayasingh, he went towards Sirohl and asked 
Khichi Mukunddas for a look at the infant Maharaja. 
Khichi Mukunddas first pleaded ignorance of the where- 
abouts of the Maharaja, but when pressed too much by 
Udayasingh and given temptation of a good reward, he 
at last yielded to his entreaties. 

Hearing about the coming out of the infant Maharaja 
from his hiding place, many Sardars of the neighbouring 
districts flocked there to pay their homage to their mas- 
ter. The Maharaja afterwards made a tour of the country 
for collecting men and money, and then encamped at 
Piplod. 

Inayatkhan sent information to the Emperor of the 
coming out of the Maharaja. The Emperor bade him to 
capture him, but Inayatkhan could not succeed in his 
attempt. A few days later, Inayatkhan went to the grave, 
on account of a carbuncle on his back, and his post passed 
over to Shujaatkhan, who was then at Gujrat. According- 
ly he arrived there (in Marwar) and put Kazimkhan in- 
charge of the administration of Jodhpur, and Mohkara- 
singh, son of Indrasingh to that of Merta and then return- 
ed to Gujrat. Sojat and Jaitaran were under the sway 
of the Sayyads. On the arrival of Mohkamsingh at Merta, 
Mohammad-All (son of Inayatkhan) quitted the 
place. 
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The fourteenth canto 

When Mohammad- All, son of Inayatkhaii, with his 
family left Mgrta, Junjharsingh, son of Chandavat Hari- 
itni informed Siirajmal, son of Chandavat Murari about 
his departure and requested him to punish him for his 
various misdeeds committed by him in the past. 

Once this Mohammad- ATIT treacherously attacked 
Chandavat Prithvisingh, Thakur of Kosana and mui'dered 
him and his retainers in the early hours of the morning 
while they were asleep, on.,^^eir return from Mungdaya. 
Again, when he came to know that some young ladies had 
assembled at the house of Chandavat Jaitsingh at Doha, 
he suddenly surrounded these damsels, but Jaitsingh put 
all of them to the sword in order to save their honour and 
then himself fell fighting with him. A third time, he 
artfully managed to gain the confidence of Kdsliavdasot 
Mertia Mohkamsingh, through his (Mohammad -All's) 
brother-in-law, Visalatkhan who was at Pipar, and when 
he (Mohkamsingh) was quite unsuspecting, he got him 
murdered in his own house at Merta by his own servant, 
where he was invited to accompany him on a lion’s hunt. 

Surajmal then invited Hamath, son of Jodha 
.Chandrabhan, to come to his aid. On his arrival they both 
went to Mertia Gokulsingh at Jawla, and requested him for 
his assistance. Whereupon Gokulsingh invited his kins- 
men, including Bhaysingh, his nephew. Akhaisingh, 
Dhirsingh, son of Keshavdasot Kalyaiisiiigb, ani 
many other Mertia Sardars. They fell upon him in 
the way. In the battle which ensued, Hamath, Bhav- 
singh, Nathsingh, son of Kumbhkarnot Jodha and 
Surajmal displayed great heroism , Gokuldas, son of 
Sultanot Achalsingh, killed Farrukhbegh, and the son of 
Achalsingh severed the head of Khurramb&gh, nephew of 
Furrukhbegh. Seeing the tide turning against him, 
Mohammad-Ali left the field in a panic, leaving behind 
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even his family members, and entered the village T?ain- 
wall and sought the protection of the Kachhavaha Thakur 
of that place. The victorious Rathors distributed the 
booty among themselves. 

The fifteenth canto 

When Maharajkumar Amarsingh arrived at Udaipu]' 
to usurp the throne of Mewar, RanS. Jaisingh fled to 
Ghangrao. There, in order to safeguard his position, he 
asked Merti.a Gbpinath, the Thakur of the place, to secure 
for him the help of Maharaja Ajit.singh. Thakur Gopl- 
nath advised him first to marry his daughter to Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, and then on the strength of the new alliance, 
to seek his help there-after. The Maharana. then sent a 
letter proposing betrothal® of his daughter to Mab-araja 
Ajitsingh, and solicited his help. The Maharaja there- 
fore deputed Ud'ayasingh and Dui-gadas with a band 
of warriors to render assistance to the Maharana. 
At Ghanerao they both met the Maharana, and then sent 
a letter to the Maharajkumar (Amarsingh), advising him 
to i-efrain from such activities, which, if not checked, 
would lead to dire consequences. Thereupon the Maha- 
rajkumar visited Ghanerao, and the matter was amicably 
settled between them, and, at the behest' of the Maharana, 
the prince went to reside at Rajsamand and the Maha- 
rana returned to Udaipur. This amicable settlement of 
the Maharana’s family feud gave fresh cause of anxiety to 
the Emperor. 

Nawab Shujaatkhan sent for Nawab Kazimakhan and 
he, after deputing Lashkarikhan of Sojat to Jodhpur in 
his place, proceeded to Gujrat. At that time Maharaja 
Ajitsingh was residing in the mountains at Piplod (Chhap- 
pan-k§-Pahar) . Once he, accompanied by Champavat 

® She was the daughter of Ga,isingh, the brother of Mah.5' 
rfitia Jaisingh. 
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Udayasingh, left the hills at the head of Champavats and 
Madhavdasot Mgrtias, and arrived in Godwar, collecting 
taxes on the way. When Lashkarikhan came to know of 
this, he advanced to chastise them. In the battle, which 
ensued, the Bathors carried the day and Lashkarikhan was 
obliged to quit the field and fly back to Jodhpur. On 
hearing this news, Shujaatkhan reverted Kazimkhan back 
to Jodhpur, and on his arrival from Ahmedabad, Laskari- 
kh5n returned to Sojat. 

Once when the Maharaja was in Gddwar, Prince 
Amarsingh again raised the banner of revolt against the 
Maharana. Thereupon the Maharana apprised Maharaja 
Ajitsingh of the situation and invited him to accept his 
daughter in marriage who was betrothed to him some time 
back. 

The Maharaja was received with due honour by the 
Maharana on his arrival. Prince Amarsingh, who was 
then plotting to imprison his father, had to give up his 
designs and halted at Debari, on coming to know that 
Maharaja Ajitsingh, with his Madhavadasot MgT'tiyas, 
was already there. Hearing of this action, the Maharaja 
sent for him, but he left for Eajsamand without seeing 
him. The marriage ceremony of the Maharaja was per- 
formed with the daughter of the Maharana with due re- 
ligious rites, after which he was invited by the ruler of 
Devalia-Pratapgarh, where too he married the daughter 
of the ruler of that place. He then returned to Piplod via 
Udaipur. 

Shujaatkhan, who at heart was a well wisher of the 
Maharaja, when informed of these matrimonial alliances 
by Kazimkhan, transmitted the same to the Emperor. He 
at the same time recommended for the bestowal of the dis- 
trict of Jalore on Maharaja A jit, proposing that this act 
would make safe the imperial route from Gujrat, which 
Wfts then quite unsafe on account of the depredations of 
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the Eajputs. The Emperor gave his assent to the pro- 
posal, and informed the Maharaja of the same. Where- 
upon the latter occupied Jalore and settled there with his 
minister Udayasingh Champavat and other Sardars of the 
Champa vat and Madhavdasot (Mertiya) clans. Here he 
received a proposal from Eawal Amarsingh of tlaisalmer 
to accept his daughter in marriage. 

The siscteenth cmto 

On the Maharaja’s arrival at Jaisalmgr Eiawal Amar- 
singh received him with befitting honour and after celebra- 
ting the marriage, the Maharaja returned to Jalor. Soon 
afterwards Jhala Chandrasen of Halod, Chauhan Fateh- 
singh and Chauhan Chaturbhuj presented their daughters 
in marriage to the Maharaja. He also married the 
daughters of Bhati Dalsah of Dgrawar and Eana Sahasmal 
Chauhan of Sanchor. At that the Government of Jalore 
was left in the hands of his minister Udayasingh, son of 
Shampavat Dhirsingh, who conducted it with the co- 
operation of the Sardars of the Jaitavat, Mertia, Kumpa- 
vat, Jhala, Udavat, Chandavat, Dhavecha, Chauhan, 
Jaitmalot, Balavat, Mandalot, Kachhavaha and Khichi 
clans. 

Due to the death of Shujaatkhau at Gujrat, the Em- 
peror deputed Prince Azam as Governor in his place. 

On Saturday the 14th day of the bright half of 
Margashirsha V. S. 1759, (29th October 1702 A. D.) 
Eajan, the daughter of Chauhan Chatur-bhuj, gave birth 
to Mahai'ajkumai' Abhayasingh (the tieir-apparent). 
There were great rejoicings in the court of that occasion. 

At that time there were three factions among the 
Maharaja’s 7'etainei‘s, one was headed by the minister 
(Udayasingh), the second had a direct approach to the 
Maharaja and the third one (including the Madavadasot 
Mertias) was neutral . Kushalsingh, son of Achalsingh, a 
F. 17 
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loyal Sardar, and some other Sardars too, left for their 
homes, after obtaining permission of the Maharaja. 

Mdhkamsingh, son of Indrasingh, won over Jaitavat 
Durjansingh, the Thaknr of Bagri, to his side and sent 
him to Jalore. While in the service of the Maharaja 
there, he conspired with Champavat TJdayasingh’s party, 
and then Udayasingh an.d himself both secretly in- 
vited Mdhkamsingh to invade Jalore. Mdhkamsingh left 
his place without disclosing his destination to his followers. 
But when he led his party to the south west, some suspect- 
ed his designs upon Jaldre. 

Junjharsingh, son of Achalsingh, dispatched a mes- 
senger to convey this information to his brother at 
Chandarun, who, on receipt of this news, instantly left the 
place and, taking Bijayasingh from Balunda with him, 
proceeded post haste to Jaldre. When the Maharaja re- 
ceived intelligence about Mdhkamsingh, with a Moghul 
army, approaching Jaldre, he commanded his minister 
Udayasingh to prepare for battle against him but the 
minister turned a deaf ear to his order. Seeking an op- 
portunity, Champavat Tejsingh informed the Maharaja 
about the treachery of his own followers and insisted upon 
him the necessity of leaving the place at once, which he 
did reluctantly. 

Udayasingh and Durjansingh openly sided with 
Mdhmaksingh, and entered Jaldre. When Mertia Kushal- 
singh, Chundavat Bijayasingh, Jagram and Jddha 
Biharldas of Bhadrajun came to the Maharaja’s assistance 
with their warriors, the Maharaja marched on to Jaldre. 
When Mdhkamsingh was apprised of this, he, along with 
Udayasingh and Durjansingh, left Jaldre and halted at 
Samdari. But as the Maharaja chased them there, so 
Mdhkamsingh fled to Dunara. The Maharaja looted his 
camp, at Samdari and returned to Jaldre, while Mdhkam- 
singh hurried on to Mdrta. As soon as Jafarkhan came 
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to know about this affair he dismissed Mdhkamsingh and 
deputed another man in his place. Thereafter Mdhkam- 
singh, with his clique, retired to Nagaur. 

The seventeenth ccmto 

On monday the .seventh of the dark half of 
Bbadrapad V. S. 1763 (19th August 1706 A. D.) 
the same queen Eajan gave birth to Maharajkumar 
Bakhatsingh. After this event, the Maharaja set 
out for new conquest, and exacted tribute from the 
Chauhans of Edhichin.. On hearing the news of the passing 
away of Emperor AurangzSb, the Maharaja consulted his 
chief minister Vitthaldas and marched on to Jodhpur. 
Jafarkhan tried to check his advance, hut failed to do so 
and had to flee. On Thrusday the 5th of the dark half of 
Chaitra (12th march 1707 A. D.) the Maharaja’ made his 
triumphant entry in Jodhpur and was welcomed by his 
subjects amid great rejoicings. Next day Kushalsingh, 
along with his Madhavdasot Mdrtiyas subjugated Mgrta, 
and in the same way many other districts of Marwar came 
-under the sway of Maharaja Ajit. 

At that time a pretender posing himself as Daltha- 
mbhan, occupied Sojat, but was attacked and killed (?) by 
the Maharaja’s order iuid Sojat was annexed too. 

On Friday the 5th of the bright half of Ashadh, V. S. 
1765 (llth June 1708 A.D.) the Maharaja was blessed with 
a third son by hi.s Chauhan Ranf, the daughter of Fateh- 
singh of Sanohore. 

Emperor Aurangzeb had three sons, viz. Bahadur- 
shah, Azam and Kambaksh. The eldest of them was at 
Kabul, while the youngest was at Vijayapur (Bijapur) 
with his father. Azam declared himself Emperor and 
proceeded towards Agra from the Deccan. But he was 
slain along with his sons at Agra, by his elder brother 
Bahadurshah, who in his turn afterwards proclaimed 
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himself as Emperor. Thereafter he marched towards 
Marwar from Ambawati, accompanied by the Kachhvriha 
ruler (of Jaipur) and sent an able general Mehrabkhan in 
advance. 

On Mehrabkhan’ s arrival at Pipar, a treaty was con- 
cluded with him, after which the Maharaja went to the 
Emperor’s camp with Mehrabkhan, whei-e he was received 
with due honour. The Maharaja then accompanied the 
Emperor to the Deccan, and in his al)sence Mehrabkhan 
invested Jodhpur. When Maharaja Ajitsiiigli came to 
know of this plot, he deserted the Emperoi' at Khachrod 
and hurried back to Jodhpur, via Mewar and Godwar, and 
retook Jodhpui* from the Mughals. He fuither seized 
Ajmgr, invaded Sambhar, and defeated Ahmad- Ali (the 
Mughal officer of the place). Hearing of this reversal, 
Ghairat, Husain and Hasankhan, the three Sayyad officers 
of Narnaul, with their seven thousand followei’s, hurried 
to the help of Ahmed-Ali, who had in the meanwhile shut 
himself up in the fort. In the battle which ensued, Bhim- 
singh, son of Kumpavat Sabalsingh, charged at Hasan- 
khan who was seated on an elephant and succeeded in cutt- 
ting ofi his head. But after that, being surrounded on all 
sides by the Sayyad’s followers, he sold his life very dearly. 
Udavat Naharsingh also fell in the field after slaying a 
number of Sayyads. Besides this, many other warriors of 
Jodha, Champavat Kumpavat, M^rtia, Chandavat, Chau- 
dhan, Bala, Jaitnialot, Mandlot, Karamsot, DhavScha, 
Uhar, Ishardasot and Jaitavat clans also fought valiantly. 
Thus Sambhar was taken. 

The eighteenth canto 

From Sambhar, Maharaja Ajitsingh proceeded to 
Nagaur to avenge on Mohkamsingh, son of Indrasingh. 
Hearing of the approach of the Maharaja, Mbhkamsingh 
fled to Ladnu. The Maharaja encamped at Mundwa and 
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his Sardars j*aided the villages in the vicinity of Nagaur. 
But Indrasingh dared not come out and took refuge in the 
foj't with In’s family. Seeing the situation, Tndrasingh’s 
mother first explained to him the various duties of a king 
and his officers, and then taking with her eldest grand- 
son went to the camp of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Mundawa, 
and pleaded for her son’s pardon. The Maharaja granted 
her request on condition of his (I'ndrasingh’s) accepting his 
(Maharajas) allegiance and promise to attend on him 
when-ever called. The Maharaja then returned to Jodh- 
pur. 


The nineteenth canto 

On the eleventh day of the dark half of Ashvin, V.S. 
1766 (18th September 1709 A.D.) a fourth son was born to 
the Maharaja, from his Bhatiyani queen Lalan, daughter 
of Bhati Amarsingh. 

At one time the Maharaja attacked Ajmer where the 
Madhavadasot Mgrtias showed great heroism. After con- 
cluding a treaty there, the Maharaja proceeded to D&valiya 
and married the daughter of the luler of that place, and 
then returned to Jodhpur. 

Some time afterwards, the Muslim officers at Ajmer 
petitioned the Emperor against the Maharaja, complaining 
that he had killed the Sayyads, occupied Sambhar, collect- 
ed taxes from Didwana, and’ was a source of constant ter- 
ror to them. They, therefore, requested him for immediate 
help. The Emperor, after doing away with his younger 
brother Kambakhsha, then at Bhagnagar (Deccan), turned 
on, with all his fury, against Marwar. When Maharaja 
Ajit received intelligence that the Emperor had crossed the 
Nurbada, he began his preparations, and invited Indra- 
singh to join him. But Indrasingh refused to comply 
with his orders on the pretext that he was an Imperial 
noble. So Maharaja Ajitsingh attacked Nagaur, and 
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Indrasingli was obliged to regret for his lapse and begged 
for pardon. Indrasingb further expressed his inability 
to accompany the Maharaja on an excuse of ill-health, and 
offered to take his son in his place. The Maharaja gave 
his assent to this request and, taking his son with him from 
Didwana, arrived at Sambhar. His warriors then cap- 
tured the town of Maroth. Soon afterwards a treaty was 
concluded between the Emperor and the Maharaja through 
Mahabatkhan, son of Khankhanan, and Raja Chatrasal 
of TodangF(?). The Maharaja afterwards went to the 
Emperor, where the Khankhanan and Prince Azhn came 
out to receive him and then escorted him to the Emperor. 
The Emperor honoured him with many valuable presents 
and, permitting him to leave for his capital, himself left 
for Lahore. 

The Maharaja returned to Merta, via Puskhar. There 
a Jain seth, named Kushalsingh, son of Vimaldas and 
grandson of Harakh (Harakhachand), invited him for 
dinner at his house. The Maharaja granted his request 
and returned to Jodhpur. 

On Saturday the 15th of the dark half of Shravan V.S. 
1767 (16th July 1710 A.D.) the Chauhan Rani of the 

Maharaja, daughter of Eatehsingh, gave birth to Prince 
R'aisingh. 

The Maharaja once set out for further conquests at 
the head of his mighty army and Gaur Kesrisingh, the 
ruler of Rajgarh gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Maharaja at his capital and further joined him in his 
march. Wlien the Maharaja reached Patan, he married 
there the daughter of Tunvar Bakshram, the ruler, who 
too accompanied on his campaign of conquest. From this 
place he went to Delhi, which was looked after by Nawab 
Abbaskhan,. He exhorted tax from the place and after- 
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wards left for a pilgrimage to Kurukshetra and Para- 
shuram, etc., the sacred places of the Hindus. After a 
visit of these sacred places, he came to Sadhor, where too 
he levied taxes on the Sayyads and halted there for some 
months for rest. He then proceeded to Hard war. On 
receiving a report from Indrasingh about the inhuman 
atrocities committed by Tahavvar-Ali in Marwar, he left 
the place post-haste and arrived at Maroth. Tabavvar-AIT 
who was at G'oth-Manglod, fled to Ajmer. After visiting 
Pushkar and Mgrta, when the Maharaja was nearing 
Jodhpur, he received the news of the death of Bahadur- 
shah, and the capture of the throne by his son, Moizuddin. 
by the murder of all his brothers. The Mahai'aja then 
arrived at Jodhpur. 

The twentieth canto 

As Emperor Moizuddin was displeased with Raja 
Rajsingh of Eupnagar, so he (the Raja) returned to his 
capital, and sought the protection of the Maharaja which 
was gladly promised. Once, when the Maharaja was 
contemplating to start on a campaign of conquest, he sent 
for Raja Rajsingh, but the latter paid no heed to his call. 
Whereupon the Mahai’aja marched against him, and on the 
way captured Bandarwara from Surajmal and Bhinai from 
Jagatsingh. He also took possession of Bijaigarh, and 
took levy from Nsharsingh of Deogarh. Further he seized 
Kishangarh and besieged Rupnagar. 

The Raja of Rupnagar made use of the guns (left 
there by Prince Azim (Azlmusshau) against the besieging 
army, but, when he saw that they were of no effect, he 
personally approached the Maharaja and begged for 
pardon. The Maharaja forgave him and took him with 
himself to Sambhar where he pitched his camp. The 
Kachhvaha Jayasingh of (Amber) and Udayasingh of 
Khandala also joined him with their forces. Rao Mano- 
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hardas Shekhavat also went there and offered his daughter 
in marriage to the Maharaja. When the Emperor was 
informed of this gathering of the Eiajputs, he came down 
to Delhi from Lahore. At the latter place he received in- 
formation about the march of the son of Azim (Farrukhasi 
yar) from Hajipur against him. He, therefore, signed a 
treaty with the Maharija, and there upon the rulers assem- 
bled at Sambhar left for their own capitals and the Maha- 
raja also returned to Jodhpur, 

Emperor Muizuddin arrived at Agra and was killed 
in the battle, which was fought between him and his 
nephew (Farrukhasiyar) who usurped the throne. Moh- 
kamsingh, son of Indrasingh, also accepted service at 
Delhi, and there he began to utilise his evil genius in incit- 
ing the Emperor against the Maharaja. Thereupon the 
Maharaja, in consultation with Vyas Dipchand, deputed 
Bhati Amarsingh to Delhi to do away with Mohkamsingh. 
Amarsingh killed him in broad daylight in the midst of a 
thoroughfare and safely returned to his mastei-. Durjan- 
singh, the Thakur of Bagri (who was also a party to 
Mohkamsingh), fearing the same consequences fled to the 
Deccan and lived there in concealment. 

After this event a ceremony, in which the Maharaja 
was weighed (Tula Dan) in precious articles, was perform- 
ed outside the city of Jodhpur. Once the Maharaja left 
for Mferta and passed the winter there. Here he called 
Indrasingh to his camp, but the latter did not comply with 
his order, and fled to the Sayyads (at Delhi). Raja Raj- 
singh also went to Delhi to join the Emperor. The Em- 
peror, in consultation with (Sayyad) Kutub-ul-Mulk and 
Amir-ul-Umra (Hussain Ali Khan) sent the lattei- with an 
army to Mar war, to win over the Maharaja to his side. 
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The twenty- jivst canto 

When Sayyad Amlr-nl-Umra arrived at Manoharpur, 
the Maharaja consulted Raghunath, his chief Minister, 
about the Sayyad’s intentions, and sent Khinvsi to the 
Nawab (AtmIr-ul-\Umra). He then pitched his camp at 
Raikabagh. When the Sayyad reached Bundhiavas, 
Khinvsi, who also arrived there, had an interview with 
him. From Bundhiavas he (Sayyad) came down to Mgrta. 
In the course of this happening, Mir Jumla poisoned the 
ears of the Emperor at Delhi against the Sayyad brothers 
and the Emperor arranged for the assasination of Sayyad 
Kutub-ul-Mulk, but the plot failed. Kutub-ul-Mulk, at 
once made his brother Amir-ul-Umra (in Marwar) aware 
of this new turns of affairs. He therefore hastily conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Maharaja, Khinvsi acting as inter- 
mediary. The Sayyad requested the Maharaja to send 
Prince Abhayasingh with him to Delhi. The Maharaja, 
on concurrence of his minister Raghunath, sent his heir 
apparent with the Sayyad to Delhi accompanied by Khinvsi 
and a strong body-guard of Rlajput warriors. On arrival 
of the prince at the court, a welcome befitting his rank 
was accorded to him. 

At one time the Emperor commanded Amir-ul-Umra to 
proceed to the Deccan. While he was busy, preparing for 
this long journey, the Emperor again plotted for his 
brother’s life, but again failed. The Sayyad brothers, 
aided by Abhayasingh, prepared to turn against the Em- 
peror. Feeling himself unsafe, he sent his mother to ap- 
pease them, and peace was patched up. Amir-ul-Umra 
then left for the Deccan, while the Maharajkumar returned 
to Jodhpur, and narrated to his father the happenings at 
Delhi. 


F. 18 
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The twenty-second canto 

While starting for the Gujrat campaign, the Maha- 
raja made his first halt at Vyasji’s stepwell, six miles away 
from the capital. One night here, while the Maharaja 
was asleep, a rogue elephant turned amuck and entered 
the Zenana camp, but was soon killed by the Maharaja 
with three thrusts of his sword. The Maharaja then left 
for Bhinmal, via Jalore and encamped (for a few days) at 
Yaksha Kund. An idea struck him there that he should 
first do away with Jaitavat Durjansingh. The latter con- 
spiring with Mohkamsingh incited him to attack Jaldre. 
But when Mohkamsingh could not gain success, ho fled 
with him to Delhi and took up Imperial service. Further, 
after the assasination of Mohkamsingh, he disappeared 
from Delhi. For this task he (again) consulted Vyas 
Dipchand, and on his recommendation he (the Mahai’aja) 
entrusted this task to Harisingh, son of Champavat Jas- 
vantsingh, and KhStsi, son of Bhati Harisingh. 

The Maharaja then left Bhinmal and went to Vath 
via Bargaon. From this place he dispatched his army 
against Deora Sagatsingh of Abu, and compelled him to 
accept his allegience. When he reached Palaiipur, Kasmal 
Khan (Firoz Klhan), the ruler of the place, received him 
with due honours. He then subdued Il,ana l‘anchayan of 
Baori. Passing via Koliwara and realising taxes from 
the villages on the way, he came to Anhilpatan, and, after 
leaving his minister there, ordered Anupsingh, his minis- 
ter’s son, to subdue Malgarh, which he duly carried out, 
after defeating the Kolls. When the Maharaja arrived at 
Ahmedabad, he appointed Anupsingh to look after Gujrat. 
He also sent his officers to Sorath, Bharoach, Idar, ModaSa 
and Anhilpatan. Thus he appointed the Sardars of 
Marwar as officers from Toda to Dwarka. Further, at the 
head of an army, he sent Bijayaraj to subjugate the ad- 
jacent districts. 
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The twenty-third canto 

Bijayaraj, who was deputed by the Mahara.iu to sub- 
due the surrounding country, successfully carried out his 
task and arrived at Eajpipla. Premsi, youT'ger brotb.er of 
Bijayaraj, who was incharge of the government at Merta, 
invaded Nagour. Indrasingh tried to oppose him. But 
as his own nobles were secretly won over by the Maharaja, 
he was forced to surrender to the Mahai-aja and obtained 
his permission to go to KaslJ. 

Here, at the dead of night, Mohansingh, the second 
son of Indrasingh, was killed by Durjansal, follower of the 
Maharaja. This sad event so much frightened Indrasingh 
that he fled to Khandela, and from thence went to Amba- 
vatl (Delhi). Here he sought shelter from Emperor Far- 
rukhsiyar through Chinqalichkhan , son of Ghazi-ud -din- 
khan but this was not given. 

Jam Tamchi, grandson of Jargcha Jam Lakha, was 
the ruler of Nawinagar at that time. As Lakha’ s daughter 
had been betrothed to Maharaja Ajitsingh. so Maji Jhali, 
grandmother of Jam Tamchi, with her grandson, came to 
Ahmedabad and porformed the marriage ceremony there. 

Prithviraj, a descendant of Ban Rao, and ruler of An- 
hilpur (Gujrat), also gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Maharaja at Ahmedabad. Aftei* some days, the Maha- 
raja, along with his family, went to Dwarka on pilgrimage, 
leaving behind at Ahmedabad Bhandari Raghunath as his 
deputy. On their way, when the party reached Hal wad, 
the Maharaja was entertained by Jashoji, the ruler of the 
place. There, in the darkness of night, the ea.mels of the 
marchants, who were accompanying the party for the sup- 
ply of provisions, were stolen away, but when this was 
brought to the notice of the ruler of Hal wad, he paid no 
attention to it . Thereupon the Maharaj a attacked his fort, 
and the ruler fled to Nawanagar, where too he was given 
pursuit. After a feeble resistance the Jam was also oblig- 
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ed to sue for peace, through the mediation, of his grand- 
mother. The Maharaja thereafter went to Dwarka. Hear- 
ing of his arrival there, Bhojraj the Badhela Rath5r ruler 
of Eianira, visited him and gave him an entertainment. 
From Dwarka the Maharaja went to Shankhoddhav. 

The twenty-fourth canto 

At Dwarka Mgrtia Kalyansingh, son of Rajsingh, and 
a trusted warrior of the Maharaja died, leaving four sons 
behind him. His wife, who was of the Kachhvaha clan, 
burnt herself on his funeral pyre. The Maharaja gi’anted 
the Jagir of Kalyansingh to his eldest son Padmasingh. 
He then left Dwarka and came to Ahmedabad via Nawa- 
nagar. 

After bringing all the turbulent chiefs to their senses, 
and putting the administration on a firm footing there, 
the Maharaja sent Harisingh to BundT, with a contingent, 
in quest of the alleged Dalthamban. But, when no trace 
of him (Dalthamban) was found there, he (Harisingh) 
moved on to Malwa. But here too he could not find him. 
When the party was further proceeding onwards keeping 
XJjjain on their left, they came to know that Dalthamban, 
son of the late Maharaja Jasvant, was formerly residing at 
XJjjain, but now he lived in a far off place having support 
of the Eohilla Pathins. The party then arrived at 
Bhonrasa, where they were warmly received by Shekhavat 
Bhavsingh. The party was informed here by their host 
that their prey was at that time residing with Durjan- 
singh at Dsvgarh. He further added that the villain had 
lived with him some time back, but as he did not desist 
from committing nefarious activities, so he had to turn 
him out by force. He (Dalthamban) then enti-eated 
Durjansingh to support his case but the latter told him the 
following in plain words : — 

‘T know that you are not the true Dalthamban, as 
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that prince died in his infancy at Delhi. H am also aware 
that under this pretended name you once occupied Sojat, 
but were dispossessed of the place liy the Maharaja. Still 
it is good for both of us to escape together.” In order to 
satisfy his (Dalthamban’s) curiosity created by the last 
words, he further added “I, once at the behest of Mohkam- 
singh, son of Indrasingh, conspired with his (the Maha- 
raja’s) minister against the Maharaja, and when Mdhkam- 
singh was invited by us to Jalore, the Maharaja, with the 
help of his loyal sardars, gave us such a crushing defeat 
that Mohkamsingh and myself had to flee for safety to 
Delhi, and since the murder of Mohkamsingh in Delhi in 
broad daylight, I am wandering from place to ])lace”. 
After this plain conversation they left for Devgarh. 
Harlsingh, accompanied by Bhavasingh, then went in 
their pursuit to Dgvgarh. They came to know, on their 
way to Devgarh, that the culprits were at that moment 
living in the fortress of Karmakheyi, and that the Jaitavat 
was advising him (Dalthamban) to quit that place too. 
Hearing this news the party entered the fortress of 
Karmakherl and made shortwork of both of them. The 
party then returned to Ahmedabad, where they were amply 
rewarded by the Maharaja. The Maharaja then returned 
to Jodhpur. 


The twenty-fifth canto 

After spending some time at Jodhpur, the Maharaja 
started on a pilgrimage to Pushkar via Mandor, Nagaur 
and Merta and, it being the month of Magh, he remained 
there for some days. During this time acting on the ill 
advice of some instigators the Emperor plotted for the 
assasination of Sayyad Kutub-ul-Mulk in the fort, but the 
plans went wrong. Kutub-ul-mulk, becoming aware of the 
evil designs of the Emperor against him, left attending his 
court, and when be (Emperor) sent for him, he returned the 
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ministerial seal. The Emperor dared not offend him 
openly, so he composed the differences and secretly sent for 
Eaja Jayasingh of Dhiindhar (Jaipur) from Ujjain, to do 
away with the Sayyad. Eaja Jayasingh, on his arrival, 
advised the Emperor to win over Maharaja Ajitsingh to 
his side first, so that they may carry out their designs with- 
out any hitch. Accordingly the Emperor wrote a letter to 
Maharaja Ajitsingh and in the meantime Raja Jayasingh 
used his good offices to gain the support of the Mughal s. 
On getting scent of the plot the Sayyad too requested the 
Maharaja for help. The Maharaja leaving his queens at 
Jodhpur left for Delhi. • Kutub-ul-mulk also wrote to his 
brother Amir-ul-Umra then in the Deccan, who too leaving 
his family at Aurangabad, hastened to his brother’s help. 
The Maharaja arrived at Sarai Alivardi and encamped 
there for some days. 

The twenty-sixth cmto 

Hearing of the arrival of the Maharaja near Delhi, 
the Emperor (Farrukhsiyar) was much delighted and sent 
Khan Dauran and Nawab Shad Khan etc., to welcome him. 
The Maharaja then entered Delhi in company of Khan 
Dauran, Aitiqad Edaan etc., who were the prominent nobles 
of the court. On his way to the court the Maharaja was 
met by Kutub-ul-Mulk, as per orders of the Emperor, and 
then escorted hy him reached the Emperor’s presence. 
The Emperor accorded him a warm welcome. Next 
morning, when he was shifting to his new camp on the bank 
of the Jumna, he arrived at the gate of Kutub-ul-Mulk’s 
house, and halted there. Kutub-ul-Mulk rushed out of 
his house in delight to receive him and requested for help, 
which was promised. The Maharaja then left for his new 
camp 
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The twenty-seventh ca/nto 

When the news of the meeting of the Maharaja with 
the Sayyad became known to the Emperor, through his 
reporters, he was much perplexed and visited the camp of 
the Maharaja, next day, with his armed soldiers. But 
this had no effect on the Maharaja, and the Emperor re- 
turned to his place disheartened. He then had consulta- 
tions with Nawab Chinqalich Khan, etc. and going per- 
sonally to Kutub-ul-mulk’s residence came to terms with 
him. Taking the Sayyad with him he later ar jived at the 
Maharaja’s camp and composed the differences with him 
(Maharaja) too. After this event, whenever the Maha- 
raja and the Sayyad hadl an occasion to go to the Impeiial 
court, which they attended together, he receive.! them with 
due honours. After a few days he again plotted U) have 
them assasinated by his assasins, but as they got scent of 
his plot in time, they left the place togethei' and attended 
by their faithful followers, safely reached their residences. 
Some days afterwards AmIr-ul-Umra Hasan AlT ariived 
at Delhi from the Deccan with his letinue. He along with 
his brother went to see the Mahai'aja the next morning. 
There they (the Sayyads) recounted to the Mahar’aja the 
promises made by Farrukhsiyar, when he was at Haji])ur 
and then at Patna and owing to the captui'e of the liirotie 
of Delhi by Moizuddin, the enejny of his fathei-, he was 
intending to escape to the other side of the Indus. At 
that critical hour they encouraged him and promisoj! to 
render him help in securing the throne on condition that 
he would make Kutub-ul-Mulk his premier. But now 
when, after defeating Moizuddin at Agra, they had made 
the throne secure for him, he plotted to get them murdered 
and, added further, as to what good the Maharaja could 
expect from such an Emperor. The Maharaja was con- 
vinced by their talk and they both left satisfied by the 
success of their mission. The Emperor again tried to con- 
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ciliate the Sayyad brothers, through IChau Dauraii. But 
when he could not succeed in doing so, he personally went 
to their residence. There the settlement was arrived at 
on condition that Kachhvaha Jayasingh should leave for 
his country and that no one but the Sayyads’ partisans 
should remain with the Emperor. There after llvi him 
peror also gained the good will of the Maharaja who then 
paid a return visit to him in company of the Sayyad 
brothers. 

But the Emperor was again led astray by the rival 
party, and alarmed at the power of the Sayyads, he (the 
Emperor) concealed his armed Mughal wai'inoivs 'in his 
palace to kill the two Sayyads and the Maharaja on their 
coming there. But the trio again escaped anrl leaving the 
fort had a conclave at the Maharaja’s camp, where they 
decided to get rid of such a fickle-minded Emperor. Ac- 
cordingly Amir-ul-Umra was left behind in the (^amp, 
while Kutub-ul-Mulk and the Maharaja attacked the fort 
and captured the Emperor alive. There-after the Maha- 
raja and the Sayyad brothers imprisoned the captive Em- 
peror in a cage and taking out Rafi-uddarjat fi'om the 
prison seated him on the vacant throne. On recei])t of 
this news Gazi-ud-din Khan tried to liberate Earrukhsiyar, 
but had to flee before Amir-ul-Umras army. Ihe new 
Emperor died after reigning for about six months and was 
succeeded by Rafi-ud-daulah, who too was rotting in impri- 
sonment. After a reign of few days’ he too left this 
world. Then on the recommendation of Bhandari Khinvsi 
and Raghunath and with the coneuri*ence of the Sayyad 
brothers the Maharaja seated on the throne Muhammad 
Shah, the great grandson of Aurangzeb. This prince too 
was passing his days in prison at that time. On hearing 
of the installation of Muhammad Shah on the throne Raja 
Jayasingh proclaimed Nikosiyar as Emperor at Agra, who 
was a son of prince Akbar and grandson of Aui'angzeb. 
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When the Sayyad brothers conveyed this news to Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, he in order to get rid of Nikosiar con- 
firmed the premiership of Kutub-ul-Mulk and testowed 
the district of Ajmer and the province of Gujrat on the 
Maharaja. 


The twenty-eighth canto 

Emperor Muhammad Shah then left for Agra accom- 
panied by the Maharaja and the Sayyad brotliers, and 
encamped at Hudwal-Palwal. Aftei- holding consulta- 
tion with his supporters he sent Alnir-ul-Umra in advance, 
who captured the foi't and the city of Agra and made 
Nikosiyar a pi-isoner. Thereafter Muhammad Shah pas- 
sed some days at Agra. Fi'om Agra the Maharaja went 
on a pilgrimage to Muttra and Brindaban and then turned 
hack to meet the Emperor. One day the Sayyad brothers 
complained to the Emperor that Raja Jayasingh was the 
root cause of all the intrigues at the coui’t and added that 
when prince Akbar revolted against Emperor Auraiigzeb 
and the Empero]‘ marched against him from Ajmer, the 
latter’s son Nikdsi}mr fled away finin Dumara. But 
when Akbar went in exile (to TTabsh), Aurangzgb impri- 
soned his wives and his so!i (Nikosiyai’) at Agra. He 
further added that taking out this very Nikosiyar from 
imprisonment he (Jayasingh) created this new trouble and 
to suppoi’t Nikosiyar, he himself advanced with his army 
upto Hindwana. The Sayyad s thus secured the permis- 
sion of the Emperor to attack Dundhar (Amber) and the 
Emperor himself joined the compaign. But the Maharaja 
on his return from Muttra gave a check to this affair. 
Thereupon the Sayyads and the Emperor returned to Delhi 
and the Maharaja left for Jodhpur and wrote an assuring 
letter to Raja Jayasingh to dispel his fears, and on route 
to Jodhpur took him with himself from Amber. When he 
reached Manoharpur, Shekhavat Shaktasingh, the Eao of 
F. 19 ' 
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that place, married his daughter to the Maharaja, who was 
previously betrothed to him. Then the Maharaja arrived 
at Jodhpur and Eaja Jayasingh was put up at Sursagar as 
his guest. 


The twenty-ninth emCto 

The Maharaja gave his daughter in marriage to Raja 
Jayasingh, at Jodhpur, who was already bethrothed to 
him. At the time of the marriage ceremony the Raja 
feared for his life, but when the Maharaja joined the 
wedding party un-armed, his fears were dispelled. After 
the marriage Raja Jayasingh continued to live at Sursagar 
with his newly wedded queen. In the meantime the Em- 
peror at Delhi sent for Chinqalichkhan, who was then at 
Djjain; but, crossing the Narbada, he went to the Deccan. 
Hearing of his action, the Emperor despatched Bhimsen 
the Maharao of Kotah with some Nawabs, after him. On 
their crossing the Narbada Chinkalich Khau gave them 
battle and all the Nawabs fell there. On receipt of the 
news of this reverse, the Emperor despatched Sayyad Alam 
All, who reached the Ghat, via Aurangabad. But he too 
was slain in the battle. There upon the Emperor accom- 
panied by Kutub-ul-Mulk and Amir-ul-UmiTi marched 
against him in person. When the Emperor aindved at 
Sikari, Muhammad Amin gave a secret advise to the 
Mughals to kill Amir-ul-Umra treacherously. According- 
ly they coached a Muslim youth, who one day very re- 
spectfully presented a petition to Amir-ul-Umra, while he 
was returning from the Emperor’s camp. When he was 
busy reading the contents of the petition, he taking his 
chance stabbed him in the abdomen with a dagger. The 
murderer was hacked to peices by the Sayyad’s retainers, 
but the Sayyad’s property was confiscated by the Emperor. 
Thereupon, leaving the Emperor, Kutub-ul-Mulk reached 
Delhi, and smashing the Imperial throne there distributed 
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the Imperial treasures among his followers. He then- 
turned back to face the Emperor . He also gained 
the support of the Hindus. But when the two for- 
ces met in battle, the Sayyad’s followers fieri away and 
Kutub-ul-Mulk was made captive. The Emperor there- 
after returned to Delhi. When Raja Jayasingli became 
aware of these events, he took leave of the Maharaja and 
after a stay of some days at Amber reached Delhi. The 
Maharaja too left Jodhpur and, after a half of eight 
months at Merta, proceeded to Ajmgr under the advice of 
Raghunath (BhandarT) . 

The thirtieth canto 

The Maharaja with his queen stayed in the palace 
built by Shah Jahin, on the eastern bank of the Anasagai- 
lake at Ajmer. He also invested the fort and evicted the 
Mohammedans from the city. Further, he sent his heir- 
apparent Maharajkumar Abhayasingh, accompanied by 
Bhandari Raghunath, with a detachment of troops to 
Sambhar, who occupied the town. The Maharaja also sent 
his forces to DidwaUa, Toda and Jharod and brought them 
under his sway. Bhandari Raghunath also took possession 
of Amarsar. On receipt of this news the Emperor threw 
a challenge to his nobles to march against the Maharaja, 
but they all refused. At last Muzaffar Ajli agreed to 
shoulder the task and when he reached Manoharpur, 
Maharajkumar Abhayasingh went to meet him in battle. 
But before his arrival there, the Nawab fied away, and the 
Mahai’ajkumai' returned to Sambhar. Here the Maharaj- 
kumar received an oi'der, through Bhandari Raghunath, in 
which he was commanded by the Maharaja to plunoer 
Niirnaul and then return to Sambhar, which were complied 
with by the Maharajkumar. When the Emperor came to 
know of this affair, he thought it wiser to keep quiet. Some 
days afterwards Maharajkumar Abhayasingh and Bhandari 
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'Bijaya Raj plundered Shahjahanpur and ihen rotiirited to 
Sambhar. This created great alariu in the adjoining dis- 
tricts (of Shahjahanpur). Hearing of sucli prowess of the 
Maharajknmar, Rgja Jayasingh sent liis minister Shrl- 
chandra to the Maharaja, who was then at. Ajmer, to re- 
establish friendly terms. But the MahaiTija refused to 
take the extended hand of friendship. He then again 
sent his noble Shayamsingh and his minister .\pmnl to ac- 
complish this purpose. Khangarot Kachhvaha Shyrun- 
singh delivered the message of Ids master Iti the Maharaja; 
and this time the Maharaja accepted thi' '('(jnest of Haja 
Jayasingh with some reluctance. Tlu' Mahrirrii.i then 
granted the ‘Jagir‘ of Narana to Ruiiansingh, tin* eldest 
son of Shyarasingh. The Maharaja thereafter recalled 
BhandarT Raghunrith from Sambhar and de])nted him at 
Ajmer. 

One day Nahardchan, an envoy of the Emperor, arrived 
at Ajmer and during thd course of talk used such insolent 
words in honour of the Maharaja that lie was ordered to 
leave the court. The Maharaja’s warriors avenged this 
insult by attacking him in his (tamp and killing him there. 
When the Emperor became aware of this happening, he 
again invited many o^ his nobles to march against the 
Maharaja, but they all refused to do so, till at last Iradat- 
khan, the eldest son of Shaistahhan, agreed to undertake 
the task. After his departure the Emperor also sent 
Muhammad Bangash, who joined Iradatkhiin in the way, 
and then they both reached Sarai Allvardikhan. Hearing 
of the despatch of the Imperial forces against him, the 
Maharaja, with the advice of his minister Raghunath, sent 
his family to Jodhpur and then, taking his three eldest 
sons with him, marched to Sslmbhar. Dayii Bahrxdur, a 
well known Brahman of Ayodhya, anrl Haidarquli, the 
governor of Gujrat, also joined Iradatkhau under the Em- 
perors orders. On the other side, Raja Jayasingh secret- 
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]y offered the services of his army to help the Maharaja. 
When the. ai’i’ival of Trridatkhaii at Rewari became known 
to the MahaiTijn, he also advanced upto Tiivenl, a distance 
of twelve miles only from whei-e the Mughal forces were 
encamped. When the Maharaja advanced further from 
Triveni, R'ajri Jayasingh, with his own warriors, stepped 
in between the two armies and sent the Thakurs of dhalaya, 
etc- to inform the Maharaja that the Emperor had deputed 
him (Rrija Jayasingh) to lead the vanguard in order to 
conclude a treaty with him (the Maharaja) and further re- 
quested that the Maharaja should retreat to Trivgni to 
avoid bloodshed. Tbe3’- further made it clear that the 
Emperor’s intention was that the Hindus may slaughter 
their own kinsmen. Whereupon the Maharaja returned 
to Ajmer, and ordered TTdavat Amarsingh, son of Kushal- 
singh, to garrison the fort. The Mughals, reaching Ajmer, 
tried their best to capture the fort by assault, but to no 
result. They then concluded a treaty through Raja Jaya- 
singh (son-in-law of the Maharaja), and accordingly the 
fort was handed over to Raja Jayasingh. Amarsingh left 
the fort reluctantly to join his master at Merta, and when 
he caine down from the fort, he was highly honoured hy 
Nowab Iradatkhau, the Mughal commander. Thus the 
fort of Ajmer came under the Mughals. Thereafter Raja 
Jayasingh tried to take Maharajkumar Ahha^msingh to 
Delhi, but the Maharaja did not agree to his request. The 
Mughals then proceeded to RWnn, via Budhwara and 
]iitehe<l theii' camp there. Whereupon the Maharaja sent 
the Maharnjkumar and Rhandari Raghunath to make a 
night attack on them. When the attacking party reached 
Dangavas, Raja Jayasingh again used bis influence and 
persuaded the Maharaja to cancel his orders of the intended 
attack. The Raja further sent a request to the Maharaja, 
through his minister Shrlchandra, for sending the Maha- 
rajkuragr to him. as he was desirous to marry his daughter 
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to the Maharajkumar. When the Maharajkumar arrived 
at his camp, he (Raja Jayasingh) introduced him to 
Iradatkhan, who paid a return visit to the Maharajkumar 
the next morning. The Mughal army thereaftei* left 
Eiiyan for Ajmer. Some days later, the Imperial forces 
left Ajmer too, leaving behind Haidarqulikhan in charge 
of the city, and proceeded to Delhi. When they reached 
Jobner, Raja Jayasingh wanted to take the Maharajkumar 
to Amber to marry his daughter to him, but the Mughal 
Officer insisted on taking him first to the Emperor at 
Delhi. The Maharajkumar also approved of this idea. 
Eiaja Jayasingh therefore left for Muttra, and the Maha- 
rajkumar went to Delhi, where he was received with high 
honours. 

The thirty- first canto 

After sending the Maharajkumar to Raja Jayasingh 
for marrying his daughter, the Maharaja came to JSdhpur. 
Here after a period of about six and a half months, the 
Chauhan Thakur of Sanchore arrived at Jodhpur to give 
his daughter in marriage to the Maharaja. This ceremony 
was performed on the 9th day of the bright half of Ashadh, 
V. S. 1781 (19th June 1724 A. D.). On the 12th day of 
the bright half of Ashadha ceremony called “Ratjaga” was 
celebrated and the Maharaja went to sleep late in the 
night, which proved to be his eternal sleep. Anupchand, 
son of Bhandarl Raghunath, sent this sad news to the 
Maharajkumar, who was then at Delhi, through a mes- 
senger, who reached there within days. 

The body of the Maharaja was cremated on the banks 
of the river Nagadari at Mandor and the funeral pyre was 
lighted by his son Anandsingh. Further 6 queens, 20 
Pardayats (concubines), 4 slave girls, 12 singing girls, 2 
Pasvans, 5 dancing girls, 2 eunuches, 8 Ghotabardar girls, 
5 ordinary slave girls, and 1 Rathor girl burnt themselves 
with him on the funeral pyre. 
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The thirty-second canto 

Maharajkumar Inandsingh, as also his younger 
brothers Eayasingh and Kishorsingh, did not return to 
the city after the cremation ceremony, but went on a volun- 
tary exile. Jodha Mohkamsingh also joined them and 
they all reached Godwar. There Thakur Padmasingh re- 
ceived them, with due honours and therefore they stayed 
at Ghanerao. When Bhati Ainarsingh came to know about 
the death of the Maharaja and of his daughter becoming 
suttee after him as also of the departure of her daughter’s 
son Kishorsingh from Jodhpur, he wrote a letter to him 
(Kishorsingh). Raja Jayasingh had already, secured the 
grant of Toda in favour of Maharajkumar Kishorsingh, 
therefore at his (Jayasingh’s) call, he (Kishorsingh) left 
for Delhi after obtaining the permission of his brother. 

When the messenger reached Delhi and delivered the 
sad message through Bhandari Raghunath, Maharaj- 
kumar Abhayasingh performed all the religious rites. The 
Emperoi’ paid him a condolence visit personally and there 
installed him on the Gad! of his father. He, at the same 
time, honoured him with the title of “Raj Rajeshvar”. 
After some months, the new Maharaja (Abhayasingh) left 
Delhi for Muttra, where Raja Jayasingh was deputed, and 
there he was married to the latter’s daughter. After the 
marriage, the Maharaja visited Brindaban, Gbverdhan,, 
etc., holy places of the Hindus, and then returned to Delhi. 




THE AUTHOR OF THE MAEATHI BHARATA— 
HIS AGE AND IMPORTANCE 

BY 

De. B. a. Saletoee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Students of Marathi literature may be aware of the 
great work called Bhdrata by the poet Candratmajarudra. 
In the BMsma parva of this work we have the following ; 

Trsr JiTf^ I ^ 55|-ra- 1 

WP-n? JrafsiWE- I JIRPW ^ Is iM 

Commenting on the above Jagannath Raghunath Ajagaon- 
kar wrote in Marathi thus : — That there is a famous 
work in Kannada called Bharata by the poet Kumaravyssa, 
and that upon this Kannada work was based the Marathi 
Bharata, since its author Candratmajarudra did not know 
Sanskrit . But Aj agaonkar was not convinced by the honest 
confession of the Marathi poet that the latter did not know 
Sanskrit, and that, therefore, he had to rely upon the 
Kannada poet Kumaravyasa as his model. A j agaonkar 
consoles us by saying that, notwithstanding the poet’s own 
statement, it is evident froin his BMsma-'parva that he knew 
Sanskrit very well, and that it was only his modesty that 
made Candratmajarudra write that he did not know Sans- 
krit.- It is not unlikely that the latter part of the view is 
shared by most of the students of Marathi literature, espe- 
cially when they find that one of their remarkable writers 
plainly confessed his indebtedness to a non-Marathi, and 
especially to a Kannadiga author. But unless more con- 
vincing proof is adduced to disprove Candratmajarudra’s 
own explicit statement, we have to agree to the view that 
the Kannada work called Bharata by the poet Kumaravyasa 
was the model upon which the Marathi version by Can- 
dratmajarudra was based. 

^ J. R. AjajfaonkaT, Maharestra-kavi-caritra, Part I, p. 8^7^ 

2 Ibid., p. S7. 
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In the wide and glorious range of Kannada litera- 
ture, poet Kumaravyasa occupies a unique place. A Brah- 
min by birth, he took his name as Naranappa. He was a 
native of the village of Kolivai^u near Gadag.* Popular 
tradition still current in the region around Gadag says 
that he was a devotee of the god Viranarayana of Gadag. 
In addition to his masterpiece about which we shall say a 
few details, Kumaravyasa wrote a smaller work called 
Airavata, also in Kannada.^ 

But his great ambition was to put into Kannada the 
famous epic Mahibharata. He wrote the first ten parvas 
of the Mahabharata, and hoped to complete the Kannada 
version of the epic in due course. To the ten parvas he 
had written he gave the name Karnataka-hharata-kathor 
manjart. This is evident from the prose endings of the 
parvas. Written in BhaminJi-SatpaM, these ten parvas 
contain 152 sandhis, and 8,479 verses.® 

The late Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya of Mysore, 
who gives us these and other details about Kumaravyasa, 
has amply, shown that the poet lived in about A.D. 1430 
at the court of the Vijayanagara monarch Deva Raya II 
(A.D. 1416 — A.D. 1446), under whose orders the work 
seems to have been written.® There is nothing to show 
that the date given to Kmnaravyasa by the late Rao Baha- 
dur Narasimhacharya is unacceptable'^. According to the 
same scholar, Kumaravyasa ranks next only to the poet 
Lakmi^a, the author of the immortal Jaimimbhdrata {circa 
A.D. 1700).® 

The Marathi poet Candratmajarudra, therefore, had 
taken as his moled one of the most famous works in Kan- 

3 ^ KaT7iataka-kavicarite, II, p. 64. 

5 Kamataha-ltavicarite, II, pp. 66-67. 

6 Ihid, 

7 For the dates of King Deva Eaya II, see Eice, Mywre and 
Gocrg f^om the Inscriptions, p. 112. 

® Karndtalta-havicnrite, II, p. 67. 
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nada. From the explicit statement in his Bhlsmoparva- 
^rr^rr'^ m I am constrained to conclude that, 

firstly, Candrstmajarudra could read the Kannada work 
of Kumaravyasa, and that he drew upon the latter’s work, 
while preparing his own great Marathi version of the 
Mahabharata. That is to say, Candratmajarudra was 
indebted to the Kannada poet Kumaravyasa in more than 
one sense. 

Now to the question of the age in which he lived. As 
yet this point seems to have been left unsettled.® In his 
BhlsTtui-faTva, Candratmajarudra writes thus ; 

^ 1 tHRq?: I I 

I TO TOTf^ n uilr 'tot i 

fW rCi'Err | | > « 

Ajagaonkar has nothing to say concerning this verse, 
excepting the remark that the poet’s family god was Maha- 
deva of SangamesVara, at the confluence of the Krsna and 
the Malaprabha.^^ 

Let us first note the place where the family deity of 
Candratmajarudra wa.s located. It was no other than the 
famous Sangame^vara on the confluence, as the poet tells 
us, of the two rivers mentioned, above, in the Bijapur dis • 
trict. It was here centuries ago, as narrated in the 
Basampurafm, that the great Lingayat reformer 
Basava received inspiration from his favourite god San- 
gamesvara.'® The family deity of the great MaraJthi 
poet, therefore, was also a Karnataka deity. 

® It is a pity that some moclein works on Marathi literature 
ure not available to me, while I am writing this paper. B.A.S. 
Ajagaonkar, of. cit., p. 38. 

Ihid. 

1® Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, VIII, p. i)6; Wilson, Machenzie Collection, pp. 309- 
310. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekhan (in the Bombay 
Gazetteer Series'), p. 23T. 

i» There is also a Sangame^vara in the Batnagiri district, 
but it does not lie on the conftnence of the Krspa and the MalS* 
prabha. 
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As regards the age in which he lived, the last part of 
the above verse is significant : 

Ajagaonkar is silent about this very interesting state- 
ment. Who was the Mva-sarvabJimma referred to by 
Candratmajarudra? Notwithstanding the play upon the 
word i§iva, which is another name of Mahadeva, I think 
that the name giva-sSrvabhauma refers to a ruler in whose 
reign the poet lived. There is hardly any sense in the 
poet’s reference to god Mahadeva as a sarvabhauTm (Em- 
peror). The terra evidently refers to iSivaji the Great, 
whose coronation, as is well known, took place on June the 
6th 1674..’^^ Sivaji continued to be Eraperor till his death 
on the 4th April 1680.^® That is to say, Sivaji was a 
sdrmhhawna from 1674 till 1680. Since Candratmajaru- 
dra does not refer to the death of ^iva-sarvahhauma (Sivaji 
the Emperor), we have to assume that his Bhlsma-parva 
was composed in the year of §ivaji’s coronation (1674) — a 
year of universal rejoicing throughout Hindu India; and 
that it heralded a new epoch in Marathi literature as 
Sivaji’s coronation did in the political annals of the coun- 
try. Candratmajarudra, therefore, was a contemporary 
of Sivaji the Great, and along with another poet, Kavindra 
Parainauanda, was one of the leading lights of the new 
Mah^rastra Empire.^® 


Sarkar, Jadunatk, Shivaji and his Times, p. 217 ff (Cal- 
cutta, 1929) ; Smith., Oxford Histor;/ of India, p. 429. 

Sarkar, ihid., p. 339; Smith, ibid., p. 430, and ii. (1) for 
a discussion on the date of Sivaji’s death. 

On Kavindra Paramananda, read G. S. Sardesai, Pro- 
ceedings of the Indif^n Historical Records Commission, XVI. 
Session, pp. 44, ff. Calcutta, 1939. 
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BY 

R. N. Saletoke, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

The battle of Raksasa Bhuvan may be included among 
one of the most decisive battles in Indian history. What 
the battle of Raksasa Tangadi was to the five Deccan Sul- 
tans, the battle of Raksasa Bhuvan may be said to have 
been to the Peshwas of the Maratha empire. 

Introduction. 

When Nizam Ali Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
decided to crush the Peshwa he waited before he launched 
an offensive which he desired to be final so that once the 
Peshwa was completely destroyed, there could be none to 
dispute with him the supremacy of the Deccan. He saw 
how those opportunities for which he was waiting were 
slowly making their appearance one by one. The unfore- 
seen disaster of the Marathas at Panipat in the beginning 
of 1761 went a long way in diminishing the prestige of 
the Marathas which had been enhanced by the two previous 
Peshwas and the Nizam was not unaware of this loss of 
prestige. He found that the Peshwa was humiliated and 
had evidently lost much of his power. Therefore the 
Nizam started operations against the Peshwa in 1761 but, 
as we shall presently see, the Maratha power was not to be 
crushed either so easily or so quickly, as the Nizam had 
imagined. In his ambitions the Nizam was favoured by 
Tara Bai who maintained her inveterate enmity against 
Balaji Rao and Sadaiiva Rao in whose deaths she rejoiced. 
Among the Marathas themselves there were not a few 
factions, the Brahmans of the Ghats allied themselves with 
the Marathas against the Brahmans of the Konkan. The 
death of Balaji Baji RaO gave an opportunity to Raghu- 

659 
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nath Rao to assert his own power and in this confusion the 
Nizam thought that he could recover the estates which he 
had lost at Udgir. Madhav Rao Ballal, the new Peshwa, 
was too young to be a person of any consequence at least 
from the Nizam’s point of view. This was therefore the 
fittest opportunity for any attack on the Maratha empire 
and the Nizam paid little heed to any other consideration.’ 

The First Stage. — 1761. 

The Nizam had decided to launch hi.s gi'eat offensive 
and set out to make elaborate preparations. His agent, 
Brijnath, had a contingent of two thousand cavalry and 
two thousand infantry {Odrdis) and was reported about 
14-3-1761 to be moving towards Salabat Jung. His object 
was to levy Ghasddna according to the reports of Dhondo 
Akdev who was the Tahikdar of Prdni Gufijoti and 
Ajanda. Outwardly of course, as Dhondo Rama put it, 
Brijnath was most friendly towards the adherents of the 
Peshwa and to use Dhondo’s phrase he was hardly be- 
traying what he was about to do. {tonddt sakar ghuUto ki 
asl kote andesl na kari).^ In the ranks of the Nizam, the 
commander in charge of the forces {laskar) appears to have 
bgen Nawab Salabat Jung accoding to the news agent 
Krsha Rao Govind.’’ About May 1761 movements began 
to- quicken and action became imminent. Nawab Salabat- 
Jung and Basalat Jung encamped near Sagar for about 
two months. Meanwhile an estrangement had taken place 

^ In this connection see Grant lluffi, A ffixtory of the Mara- 
fJuis, II, ]to.-. 161 — 63; G. S. Sardesai, ' Introduction, Selections 
from the Teshwa’s Daffcir, Vol. 38, p. 1; C. A. Kiiumid and D. 
B. ParasAis, A History of the Maratha People, II, pp. 80-81. 
Sardesai, Marathi Riyasat, II, pp. 397— 40T R. H. Burway, 
Life of Malhar Rao Holkar, pp. 139 — 42. (1930). 

Unless otherwise mentioned the numbers in the ensuing 
foot-notes refer to the Selections from the Pesh-wa’s Daftar, 
Vol. 38, No. 4, pp. 2-3. 

»No. 6, p. 3. 
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between Madhava Rao Ballal and his uncle Raghunath Rao 
alias Dadasaheb who apparently left the Maratha camp in 
a huff so that he might hatch his own plans. About May 
1761 a mutilated news-letter describes how Raghunath Rao 
had left Pailch-Mahals for Bijapur, and as he traversed the 
same road which was taken by the Nizam and Salabat Jung 
on the way to Sagar, it was stated that there was consider- 
able spoliation of the countryside. •* 

What transpired at Sagar we do not know, but we are 
informed that the Nizam commenced to organise his forces 
in order to lauch a decisive attack agrdnst the Peshwa, 
whom he wanted to ci ush utterly. From Sagar the Nizam 
and Salabat Jung must have marched to Kulburga for, on 
11-6-1761 Dhondo Ram, a servant of the Peshwa, heard 
that both of them met at Kulburga with a view to reach 
Koyilkoda and in fact reports had been received that both 
of them had marched from Kulburga to a place a league 
from Sedamba which was in the Peshwa’s territory. Here 
they halted at one or two places." This encroachment was 
a direct violation of the Peshwa’s sovereignty and amount- 
ed to a decalartion of war by the Nizam against the Peshwa, 
Such an act was soon imitated by the lesser adherents of 
the Nizam like Abaji Naik of Ferozabad, who plundered 
the lands belonging to Ramacandra Jhadhav. The 
latter, on learning of this provocation, complained of this 
aggression to the Nizam and with his support theatened 
Abaji Naik with a reprisal if he did not retrace his steps." 
Most probably he did so for we do not hear of such a 
counter-attack by these again and the Nizam was left to 
mobilise his troops for the oncoming battle with the 
Peshwa. They representatives of the chiefs of Karnul, 
Cudapah and Savanur about 21-6-1761 were present at the • 

* No. 6, p. 4. 

«No. 7, p. 5. 

® No. 8, p. 6, . 
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Nizam’s capital. They are said to have represented to the 
Nizam their ease, requesting him to excuse their faults 
and to grant their masters in future jdgirs and msnsabs. 
The Nizam agreed to these proposals but he ordered them 
to arrive at his capital with all their forces.'^ 

Having made suitable preparations at home the Nizam 
now attempted to make negotiations with his neighbours. 
He despatched letters to small and big Sarddrs and to the 
holders of Sansthdns, many of whom were pacified and 
replied accordingly, but the Nizam is said to have not 
given any decisive answer to any one of them {Kond yekajs 
sdfh Uttar det nafilt). Then he tried to effect an alliance 
with the English, to whom he agrdfed to despatch a sanad 
in which he acquiesced to cede a jdgir yielding Es. 52,000 
on condition that they supplied 2000 English soldiers and 
12,000 Gdrdis. The terms of this settlement were in 
the course of discussion. Murari Rao Ghorpade, who had 
often represented his grievances to the Nizam, was inform- 
ed by the latter to keep in readiness and to come to 
Hyderabed with all his forces. The Nizam was also 
attempting to make an alliance with Hanumant Rao 
Nimbalkar, who, however, was also approached by gahaji 
Supekar, the Pant Pradhsn, on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Now the Peshwa had also despatched Rajasri Lala Nand- 
ramji to negotiate with Salabat Jung and Basalat Jung 
and all these events must have taken place about 21-6-1761. 

The Battle of Bhdraiiva 

Once these preparations were made little remained for 
the Nizam except to measure his strength with the Mara- 
thas. On the 25th June 1761 the first symptom of the 
Nizam’s aggression towards the Peshwa became apparent. 
In the Kasha of the Sagar Pargawt, near Surapura, Lala 

^No. 10, pp. 8-0. 
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Brijnath, who has already been mentioned and an unnamed 
commander of the Peshwa, met in a minor combat. The 
latter had two to three thousand foot-soldiers, 1200 Gardis, 
cannon, but had not been paid any expenses for the main- 
tenance of troops and was ordered by Eaghunath Eao to 
return after two months. So he was marching from the 
Paftchmahals, through Abdulpur and SSrapur, crossing 
the southern bank of the Bhima. Here he was met by 
Lala Brijnath, who with 2000 infantry and 2000 
Gardis, was invading the Peshwa’s territories, having 
plundered Alanda, Gufijoti, Naldurg and Akkalkot, where 
he also levied tribute. In Akkalkot P organa the town of 
Borgam was looted and laid waste : about eight to nine 
hundred men were burnt and slain. The Jameddr, the 
Sarde§mukh and the De^mukh, who were present, were 
captured and taken away as prisoners, and one Naraso 
Eayaji, who had gone to assist them, was burnt to death. 
Their horses were captured and taken away by the victors. 
That Lala Brijnath intended to attack Akkalkot was com- 
municated by its Kdmavisdar to the Kdmavisd&r of the 
Peshwa and when Brijnath heard about this he turned to 
attack Dhara^iva. The commander of the Peshwa in his 
turn despatched some of his forces to the aid of the Peshwa’s 
Kdmdvisddr and then himself followed with his own army 
towards Dhara^iva to meet Brijnath who, on learning 
about this new move of his opponent, also hurried to 
Dhara^iva. Here he was joined by Krsna Eao Nimbalkar, 
Dhara^ivakar, and Rdja§r% Makar andsingh Nimbalkar and 
he consequently accumulated a host of about 2500 foot- 
soldiers and 4000 guns (ndli). Finally, in the town of 
Dhara^iva, he was met by the forces of the Peshwa. They 
had descended to the foot of the ghats near Hhara^ive 
and between the forces a daily battle commenced. At this 
moment news reached Eaghunath Eao, who was evident- 
ly at the Pafichmahals that Lala Brijnath was engaged 
F, 21 
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in a combat with tbe Maratha army, and be at once 
despatched under Ramacandra Ganesh a battation of five 
thousand men, who came and reached the top of the 
ghats while the previous Maratha forces had halted 
at the bottom of the ghats. These finally joined each 
other. Lala Brijnath had encamped in the town of 
Dhara^iva which the combined forces of the Marathas now 
attacked and ultimately beseiged him. They finally cap- 
tured two tofUd (cannon) and two Nav.bats (kettle- 
drums) together with some camels. In this battle Krsna 
Eao Nimbalkar was speared to death. The town was be- 
sieged and bombarded and consequently Lala Brijnath came 
to terms. As there were few prospects of collecting any 
wealth or cash from him it was decided to take about 60 
horses in lieu of the horses captured from Naraso Rayaji 
together with two elephants, on the understanding that 
Lala Brijnath was to pay some cash later as a sort of fine, 
meanwhile arrangements were made for the payments of 
the expenses of the troops and then Eamcandra Ganesh 
proceeded to Poona.® Thus the first step in the battle of 
Eiaksasa Bhuvan began most inauspiciously for the Nizam 
with the utter rout of Lala Brijnath and his Maratha 
adherents. 

His first move having failed the Nizam tried diplo- 
macy. In the interval news was received in the Peshwa’s 
camp that the Nizam was at Udgir and that the Nawabs 
Salabat Jung and Basalat Jung had arrived on the banks 
of the river Krsna. Then the Nizam moved towards his 
capital while Salabat Jung disagreeing with Basalat Jung 
marched towards Yatgir- To him Raghunath Rao had des- 
patched an agent (VaMl) and made a pact with him. Then 
the Nizam from his capital advanced to some distance near 
Kulburga, where already both Salabat Jung and Raghunath 

«No. 12, pp. 10-11, 
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Rao had arrived. There at Kulburga all of these met 
obviously -with a view to effect some agreement.® From 
this move it is apparent that the Nizam had already realis- 
ed that, if Raghunath Rao -could be enticed to enter into 
a treaty with them, then the Peshwa could be destroyed 
sooner or later. Here too, as will be seen presently, his 
•foresight betrayed him and his diplomacy failed. 

Of course while juggling with diplomacy on one hand, 
the Nizam, on the other displayed his aggressiveness. 
Bhikaji Naik Vakde from Karmala informed Raghunath 
Rao on 18-7-1761 that he had heard that Malhar Rao 
Jaswant’s son Ananda Rao Jaywant Nimbalkar intented 
marching towards Tamra near Bidar with a force of 1000 
cavelry, and that he had been preceded by Jagadev with 
about 700 cavalry. Venkat Rao Nimbalkar was expected 
to follow in two or three days. Once these left, the Nizam 
was also expected to arrive at Dharur and his troops would 
then follow. Meanwhile Jadhava Rao had already captur- 
ed the thdnas of Alanda and Gufijoti which belonged to the 
Peshwa. Dhondo Akadev had come to Naldurg and in- 
tended to capture early Citapur, Pailchmahals and othei- 
thsms. It was also reported that from the region of the 
Ganges (Godavaid) i.e., in the 'prdnt of Nanded etc., Sivaji 
Kei^av Jintikar and Girmiji Khande Rao had been de- 
spatched by the Nizam with about 10,000 soldiers with a 
view to attack Poona, and that the this army had now arriv- 
ed at Karmala from where they were expected to move for- 
ward- Malharao Taswan.t had formerly bj^’ought from 
Pedgaon some cannon which were taken to Parande to be 
mounted on the fort. His youngest son Govind Euhijmat 
Rao was reported about to be sent to the Peshwa but the 
reason was not known. The Nizam had instructed 
Nimbalkar to attack the neighbouring thdnds belonging to 
the Peshwa. Consequently Janoji Nimbalkar intended to 

9 No. 12, pp. 9—11. 
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inarch with this object with 1000 cayalry and 2000 in- 
fantry.^® These were the designs of the Nizam and they 
reveal how his sole object was to destroy the power of the 
Peshwa. 

During this period the Nizam was moving his camp 
with only one intention and that was to attack the Peshwa. 
On 19-7-1761 from Kulburga he moved to Sardeki on the 
Bhima.^^ Ati this place Baji Blao Grhorpade met him 
with about 4000 soldiers and he was entrusted with the 
administration of about 18 towns in the Dharur Prsat, 
which were conquered by Murad Khan and others.*® 
Meanwhile the friction between Nizam Ali and Salabat 
Jung was increasing.*® Again on or about 28-7-1761 
Nizam Ali once more attempted to negotiate with the 
English (Firahgiyas) through the PMeyagdras of Cuda- 
pah, Kurnul and Savanur.^* 

The Peshwa Assumes the Offensive. 

On hearing all these tidings the Peshwa was not slow 
to take advantage of the situation and he quickly decided 
to assume the offensive. On 2-8-1761 he ordered a Sarddr 
(unnamed) who was managing an estate yielding a 
revenue of Rs. 30,000 (as Rasdd) and who had maintained 
his promised troops according to agreement, to assemble a 
new army and to join him at once. He was further in- 
stucted that, if he could not fulfil this request, he was to 
report to the Peshwa with the troops at his command and 
if this strength was not up to the required number, he was 
to pay up the balance of the Rasadd into the Peshwa’s trea- 
sury.^® 

10 No. 14, p. 13. 

11 No. 15, p. 14. The Nizam was at. Kulburga on 21-6-1761 
Of. ante. 

12 No. 17, pp. 14-16. 

i2 76id., pp. 15-16. 

14 No. 18, p. 16. 

10 No. 19, pp. 16-17. 
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Just as the Nizam had one clear object in his mind of 
destroying the power of the Peshwa, the Peshwa too had 
one idea to reiterate to all his subordinates and that was 
that the Nizam had declared war against the Maratha 
State (Moghlani bigkdd held). With this declaration he 
announced on 2-8-1761 that he had .fixed the first of the 
dark half of §ravcma to marchi against the Nizam and re- 
quested Mavji Juzarpure to join him at once with his con- 
tingent at Poona. He was also warned that he would have 
to pay his dues to the Peshwa and hei was ordered to get 
ready as soon as he received the letter from the Peshwa, 
because there would be little time left for returning home 
and collecting the dues. He was therefore requested to turn 
up quickly with his troops.^® But when the Peshwa issued 
similar orders to some of his other subordinates, the 
Maratha fiscal system placed him in a very compromising 
situation. Govind Pao Babur, for example, who had 
served the Peshwa for about twenty-two years, and had 
served under the Bahussheh and fought on the field of 
Panipat, on being ordered to join against the Nizam stated 
that he had to maintain a thousand horsemen and owed the 
Peshwa Rs. 60,000 in cash- But, as he had no finances to 
maintain this establishment, he observed that he was pre- 
pared to come, provided money to defray his debts was paid 
to him.*" At this time in the month of .August Trimbak 
Desai informed .the Peshwa that instructions had been 
issued to forts at Sarasgadh, Mirgadh, and Kothala to be 
prepared against the advancing army of the Nizam.*® 

The Nizam was meanwhile every day advancing to 
meet the Peshwa who was now convinced that the former 
had declared war against the latter, and as he came skirm- 
ishes of corps took place between the forces of the two 

i6]yo. 21, pp. 18-19. 

IT No. 23, p. 20. 

Ibid. 
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rulers. On 24-8-1761 Bhikaji Naik Vakde imparted to 
Eaghunatli Eao some {interesting information. Jadkav 
Eao, owing to the attacks on his own lands, went with about 
1200 men to Nialdurg fort where he stayed for ten 
to twelve days and left that place with about 700 cavalry 
with the intention of attacking Akkalkot, after wreaking 
havoc in that Frdht. Sahaji Bhosle met Jadhav Eao and 
in the ensuing battle the latter captured from the former 
about twenty horses. Sahaji Bhosle was appparently 
worsted in this fight but he determined to recover the fort 
of Naldurg which was captured through treachery by the 
former and with this intention he retreated (Balkln 
phiron gele)^^ During this period the forces of the 
Nizam appear to have captured Toke, Ellora and other 
places from the Peshwa.*“ 

It was quite natural for the Peshwa to issue orders 
to his feudatories to recover these places. On 14-9-1761 
the Peshwa ordered Gapesh Vittal (Waghmare %) to recap- 
ture the above mentioned places. He states that he had 
already issued orders that the thaim of Verul (Ellora), as 
already instructed by him should be captured. He added 
that, as the) Peshwa reached Joke on crossing the Gangs 
(Godavari), he would attack the surrounding thsnas one 
or two of which he would seize. After Ganesh Vittal 
had attacked and captured the thams of Toke and Ellora, 
the Peshwa stated that, as soon as he reached the town 
of Nagar (Ahmednagar), he would make some arrange- 
ment for meeting the expenditure of this captain.^i This 
attempt to capture Toke can be undersLood only if we 
analyse the activities of the Nizam at this time. On 
28-11-1761 the Peshwa received the information that Kabir 
Khan and K adar Khan together with Khandgale under 

19 No. 30, pp. 17-18. 

99 No. 30, p. 36. 

91 No. 26, p. 22. 
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the Nizam’s direction attacked Pravar Sangam and set 
fire once or twice to the town of Toke after plundering it 
but they could not "successfully destroy the whole town as 
Maritha troops were still guarding it.'^® The march of 
the Nizam nevertheless continued. Again on 29-11-1761 
Janoji Bhosle explained to Eaghunath Rao the causes of 
his delay in meeting him as he had to avoid facing the 
Nizam’s forces on the G-hats, and he also found difficulty 
in sheltering his forces, which had much distance to march. 
It is ipteresting to note that according to him it was not 
proper for the Hindu Dharma to see that the Hindu 
temples were destroyed by the Nizam (Mdgaldni devas- 
thdne vddhmmsa held he Hindu dharmds ueit ndhi). 
Moreover it was decided that a fight was to take place 
on Tuesday between them (mmtgcdawri yuddha nemile dhe) 
but he assured Eaghunath Eao that he would cross the 
Karafije Ghat, keep his army in or near about the town 
and meet him on Tuesday. But whether this battle on 
Tuesday ever took place has not been recorded. 

The battalions of the Peshwa were during this period 
constantly gathering strength, evidently to meet face to 
face in mortal combat the armies of the Ni/am, which 
were strengthened by Maritha renegades, malcontents and 
rebels. Veiikat Eao Moreshvar informed Eaghunath Rao 
on 16-11-1761 that Janoji Bhosle had arrived at Eaksasa 
Bhuvan, the place that was to vie with RIaksasa Tangadi^* 
in celebrity for all time. Here that Sen-Subha had made 
his head-quarters : here by some secret path he had stored 
cannon and his establishment {habile) and he was about to 
march to meet Eaghunath Eao. But, as he was unaware of 

22 No. ao, p. 36. 

23 No. 32, p. 26. 

24' On this great battle see Ferishta, Rise of the Mohomedan 
Rower in India, III, pp. 126 — '131 (Briggs). Heras, Aravldu 
Dynasty, I, pp. 194-^17; Saletore, Social and Rolitical Life in 
the Vijayanagara Empire, I, pp. 135 — 39, 433-34, 
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the places where either the Nizam’s or the Peshwa’s armies 
were stationed, he desired to know by which route he was to 
come and reach him. Eaghunath Eao’s orders on this point 
were solicited.-® From this news-letter it may be in- 
ferred that till 26-11-1761 neither the Peshwa nor the 
Nizam knew where the final combat between them was 
to take place, for one was evidently trying to evade the 
other while they simutaneously knew that the fatal day 
was not far off. 

The Second Stage-Battle ofRahnti. 

The Nizam however appears to have set his eyes on the 
destruction of Poona and as he advanced to achieve that end 
he became more aggressive and relentless. From Toke and 
Pravar-Sangam, which, as has been seen, he partially suc- 
ceeded in pillaging and burning, he appears to have moved 
towards Urli where he encamped towards the end of 
November, 1761. Here he was met by Rdjd Vittal Das, 
Nawab Salabat Jung and Vittal Sundar, his minister. 
Malhar Baburao related to the Peshwa that here the Nizam 
held a sort of court, where he was met by his Sarddrs big 
and small. Malhar Eao reported that on the previous night 
(unfortunately the letter is rm.dated) Vittal Sundar with 
about four thousand troops went into the neighbouring 
fields to loot the grain for his cavalry horses, and it appears 
there was an idea of sending the troops into the interior 
evidently for collecting further grain and fodder.^® 

The Peshwa was not unaware of the Nizam’s march 
for he was keeping a careful watch on the latter’s movements 
through his spies and his news-agents. The Nizam had 
attacked Jalna but, according to Mahipat Eao on 1-12-1761, 
he was unable to despatch any forces to relieve this place 
because he had thought that Trimbak Khande Eiao had 

25 ITo. 29, pp. 24-25. 
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made arrangements to safe guard it. He therefore came 
first to Koregaon, then captured from ILhafidagale the 
thana of Jharl, Asegaon, Parlani, and others and establish- 
ed the supremacy of the Peshwa in the Kashas of Selgar, 
Sonpet, Khed and was contemplating the restoration of 
order in the other jagirs and mahdls of the Peshwa. From 
this news-letter it is clear that early in December 1761 the 
forces of the Peshwa were making slow yet steady progress 
in encroaching on the Nizam’s territories. The other 
commander entrusted with this task of resisting the advance 
of the Nizam was Jivan Rdo ICesav, who in a letter dated 
20-12-1761 ( ?) stated that he had invaded both the towns in 
Paithan and Jalnapur, and halted at Sankheda to collect 
tribute. He also reported that from Jalnapur he would go 
further ahead to Ambad which also he intended to capture. 
The next expedition in view was an advance in,to the 
Padtur Prdnt, and after attacking this region, he intended 
to proceed into the mahdls which were already captured 
by the Peshwa.^® 

Like these commanders the other captains of the 
Peshwa were also instrumental in checking the onward 
march of the Nizam. Like Mahipat Rao Kavde, Madho 
Malhar assured Raghunath Rao that at Narsapur, as 
Girmaji Khande Rao Kavde was in that Prdnt, there was 
little fear about its security, especially as all the little and 
the great Sarddrs had been warned about it. From 
Khandgale the thsnas of Jharl, Asegaon, Parbhani and 
other Prdnt s were already captured while the supremacy 
of the Peshwa had been estiiblished in the Kashas of Sonpet, 
Khgd and Selgaon. From there be intended to go to 
Vasmate in the neighbourhood of which arrangements had 
to be made for safeguarding the Mahals of the Peshwa. 


2^ No. 34, pp. 27-28. 
No. 46, pp. 36-37. 
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to be made for safeguarding the Mahals of the Peshwa. 
Jalua was rather far ofi and it was already in need of great 
assistan.ce, having been attacked by the Nizam’s forces but 
he contended that, if he went there presently, the security 
arrangements which he had made would not have been suc- 
cessful, as he was only firmly establishing his power in the 
thanas which he had already conquered- In these quarters 
where he was thus establising his power Khandagaliya, 
Sargar and Khanderkar had completely destroyed all the 
mahals (jw rahii dila mhii. It is interesting to note that 
these events are narrated in a letter dated 1-12-1761.^® 

Only four days later the news of the onward mai'ch 
of the Nizam was spreading terror into the hearts of the 
citizens of Poona, which was his objective. Hari Pant 
Pha^ke was informed probably of this state of affairs 
from the Peshwa’s quarters. There was great commotion in 
the city on hearing this news of the approach of the Nizam. 
Many people had left the capital. Only the protection of 
empty houses remained, the rest had decamped to forts 
like Lohaga^, Rajamgadh, Visapur, Sinhghad (Sinha- 
ghad) Purandhar and other hill-forts. Salabat Jung was 
expected to make a dash for the city through the woods near 
about the metropolis by crossing the river Bhivari. As 
pnany such rumours were rife, the people were greatly 
perturbed about this invasion.*® 

But nevertheless the Nizam was not tamely permit- 
ted to dash so easily to the gates of Poona. Of course the 
spies of the Nizam were not inactive for givaram Anand, 
and news-bearers like Malhar Pant and Para^rani Jo^ya 
were arrested on suspicion but were released later according 
to a news-letter dated 7-12'1761.®^ Such news-agents prov* 

29 No. 35, pp. 27—29. 

No. 37, pp. 29-30. 

31 No. 38, pp. 30-31. 
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ed extremely helpful to the Peshwa for they could inform 
him about the movements of the Mzam. With the aid of 
such information the Peshwa could see that valuable treas- 
ures were removed from the Nizam’s path. On 3-12-1761 
Visaji Krsria, instructed ten Rants to help Laksman 
Konher in taking away the Peshwa’s treasure {Sarkaroa 
khajlna) down the ghats through a path which was not 
frequented by the Nizam’s forces to Nagar.®® Again a 
few days later Madhav Riao Vii^vanath Pethe wrote to the 
Peshwa that he had managed to despatch some valuable trea- 
sure safely to Purandhar where it was comparatively safe 
from the plunderers of the Nizam’s camp owing to their 
increasing troubles and. he promised to send the balance of 
about 60,000 cash in the shape of Mohars, hons, and rupees 
shortly to the Peshwa.®® But it is interesting to note that, 
whenever the Nizam heard about such treasures, he halted 
and made a thorough search for them. He had heard that 
there was hidden such a treasure in the residence of the 
Sindhia at Srigonda and went there to search for it but 
this search proved abortive. This search was made about 
the 17th December 1761.®^ 

As the Nizam proceeded his soldiers were attacked with 
great vigour and vigilance. A n.ews-letter dated 14-12-1761 
describes an encounter between the Peshwa’s forces led by 
Sivaji Ke^av and the Nizam’s army led by Laksman Rao 
Khandagale. On. the Peshwa’s side about twenty were 
wounded, fifteen killed outright, some notable sardars 
(unnamed) mortally wounded, ten horses slain, and 
four or five wounded in the action. In the ranks of Khan- 
dagale fifteen soldiers were killed and twentyfive woupded. 
Among the soldiers under Daji Nimblikar some twelve 


32 No. 36, p. 29—32. 
3* No. 39, pp. 31-32. 
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prominent persons died, while twenty were wounded. 
In the ranks of Hanmant Bao Nimbalkar two notable 
persons known as Haibat Rao Nalvada and Danosingh 
perished. In all, among the followers of the Nizam, 
four hundred men were slain while a thousand were 
wounded. Two infantry men from Nizam Ali’s own 
regiment were reported killed. Then the Peshwa’s 
army went to Senksada. This had been indeed a great 
victory for the Maratha arms : motl mar dilKl. This 
battle was evidently fought at Eahuti and commenced in 
the evening at about four-thirty, {did 'prahdr divas 
Tdhatd dffadts ladaylce tond Idgale)-^^’ Many were wounded 
and the Peshwa’s artillery and bowmen appear to have 
wrought such great havoc that it could not expressed on 
paper : a^ale to'pMce golydni va hanani 'phar satam hUl te 
patri lihita purmt nahi).* This statement implies that the 
Marathas must have inflicted great losses on the forces of 
the Nizam. 

Not only did the Peshwa attempt to harass the Nizam 
by attacking him as he advanced but he also tried to disturb 
his diplomatic relations by trying to win over some of his 
Hindu feudatories. Certain events assisted the Peshwa 
in achieving this object. It has already been noticed how 
a little prior to 28-11-1761 news was sent to the Peshwa 
about the burning and the plundering executed by the 
Nizam at Toke and at Pravar-Sangam, but this news ap- 
pears to have reached Udhaji Chavau after all nearly a 
month later, for in a letter received on 24-12-1761, he states 
how there all the temples were destroyed, the country was 
burnt and the Brahmans molested. In this way a blight 
was cast on the Hindu Dharma {devcilaya ddiharun gdmo 
sarva jdlild vcb, Brdhmanas upadram held y^pramdne yarn 
Hindu dliarmmar hadanajar ihlvile dhe. Hindu 
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dharmdca ucchlda As Hindu Dharma was con- 

sidered desecrated by this wanton destruction,, he informed 
Raghunath .Pant Gosavi that, if proper arrapgements 
were made for his forces, he would join him early to 
fight the Nizam and his spoliators of the Hindu Dharma.^^ 
Again some of those who went over to the Nizam’s side 
were also won over. Attempts were made towards 26-1- 
1761 to reclaim to the Peshwa’s ranks from the Nizam’s 
party Mir Moghul and Ramachandra Jadhav.®'^ Towards 
the end of January in this year Gopal Rao Patwardhan 
an.d Madhavarao Raste in formed the Peshwa that, as a 
result of negotiations, Ritmacandira Jadhav deserted the 
Nizam and came over to the forces of the Peshwa with 
all his army {^hauja sudhd).^^ 

But these defections did not after all prevent the 
Nizam from either making headway with Ms ambitious 
advance or his continuous progress in his march on 
Poona. His possible march on Poona had, it has al- 
ready been remarked, spread terror into the hearts of the 
citizens of that capital but the Nizam appears to have 
changed his mind. Ragho gankar, in a letter dated 
13-2-1761, (?) states .that having left Bhaganagar 

(Hyderabad) the Nizam arrived at Kasha Karemungi on 
the banks of the Vafijara from where he went to a place 
which was seven kos (leagues) distant from Bi^ar. The 
Sarddrs had been instructed to arrive early at the con- 
fluence of this river, although previously arrangements 
had been made that they should all come to the ghat near 
the specified place. But the Nizam was inform- 
ed by Sher Jung II, Ghodo Ram and Moro Pant (the 
brother of Vittal Sundar, the Minister of the Nizam — ^be 
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had another brother named' (Cinto Pant) — casually that 
delay would be of no avail. Consequently they decided 
that it would be best to descend at the foot of the ghat 
near this confluence and meet in the Mahor Praht. Then 
the question — if the Nizam reached the ghats above the 
confluence of the river Vafljara, leaving his forces be- 
hind, and did not reach there in time, what he could do 
by going there alone — ^was discussed by Rukhunuddaula 
and Jagannath Pant. Besides several other plans were 
also discussed. Sarapha, the brother of Eukhnuddaula, 
was expected with his forces from Hyderabad and in 
view of this the Nizam camped for four or five days on 
the Karemungi. Finally Saraph and Vittal Sunder’s 
brother Moro Pant came to Karemungi and from thence 
they reached a place which was about a league from 
Udgir. From there they expected to join Eaghunatha 
Eao.®® 

The Lull before the Storm : The Treaty' of Pedgaon 

Before the actual storm broke out, it may be noticed 
that there was the proverbial lull which may be said to 
have been symbolised by the treaty of Psdgaon between 
the Nizam and Raghunath Rao. Madhava Riao, the 
Peshwa, had not yet asserted his rights and Raghunath 
Rao was ipso facto Peshwa. The Nizam had lost the 
allegiance of a stalwart leader like Ramacandra Jadhav 
who came over to the Peshwa as has been related already 
but still, undeterred, the Nizam pressed on and was al- 
most within reach for he had come as far as Urli. The 
Nizam was now in a definiely stronger position. A- news- 
letter dated 12r7-1762 states that Nawab Salabat Jung 
had made over to his brother the entire charge of the 
State’s administration.'^® The Peshwa was yet not 

30 No. 76, p. 59. 
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reconciled to his uncle Eaghunath Elao, who decided to 
make a truce, for it can hardly be called a peace, which 
is known as the Treaty of Pedgaon. Grant Duff states 
that Eaghunath Eao relinquished 27 lakhs out of the 62 
lakhs granted by the treaty of Udgir/^ An extant letter 
issued in February 1760, which enumerates the terms 
offered by the Peshwa to the Nizam after the latter’s 
defeat at Udgir, makes no mention of such a grant in 
the terms of settlement. One of the first clauses is: 
Mraksacl jagir dnMce jdgir salagatlfcdM fane sd> laksa 
hal msuli cahgall yene framane dyarn.*^ As no further 
payment is mentioned we may agree with Sardesai, 
Kincaid and Parasnis that Eaghunath Eao granted no- 
thing, which really seems more probable in view of the 
circumstances in which the Nizam was then placed. 

Eaghunath Eao was constrained to make this peace 
with the Nizam for several reasons. MMhav E&o, the 
young Peshwa, was asserting his powers but this was 
resented by the powerful elders like Sakharam Bapu who 
resigned and on this score MUdhav Eao requested Trimbak 
Eao MuTfia to act as Diwdn- He accepted this post and in 
this responsibility he was assisted by Gbpal Govind Pat- 
wardhan, the Jdgirdhdr of Miraj, while Madhav Eao 
Peshwa appointed Balaji Janardhan Bhanu (much better 
known as Nana Fadnis) and Hari Pant Pha^e as his 
Account Officers {Kdrkuns).*^ Owing to this reshuflflii^ 
of offices and flouting of what he considered' his lawful 
authority, Eaghunath Eao left Poona for Nasik from 
where he went to Aurangabad where he was befriended 
by its governor Murad Khan.'*^ This view of Grant 

Grant Duff, o'p. cit., I, p. 6. 
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Duff appears to need some modification in view of a news- 
letter dated 4-9-1672 which states that Murad Khan from 
Aurangabad left for Nizampur and from thence went 
towards Lasur where Eaghunath Eao had encamped. 
Murad Kdian had an army of 2000 soldiers and sugges- 
tions were made that the Peshwa should follow Murad 
KJhan {Murad Khane yaM paira pathmile je mnjaTVa4i- 
hun Nizampurakadun Ldsurd ^rlrmrvt Dadd Baheb ydncya 
hhetis jdto)-^^ Two letters indicate that this interview 
must have taken place shortly after the 4th and the 5th 
of September 1762.^* Trimbak Rao’s acceptance of 
office excited the jealousies of Sakharam Bapu and 
Eaghunath Rao’s displeasure was further aggravated by 
the jealousies of his wife Anandi Bai and the widowed 
mother of Madhav Rao, Gopika Bai. Thus incited 
Eaghunath Eiao was soon joined by several other disaffected 
Marathas and like the Nizam, Eaghunath Rao proceeded 
against Poona, but before reaching that place, between 
Poona and Ahmednagar, he attacked the Peshwa’ s army 
under Madhav Rao, who being comparatively weak, at 
once yielded. There were valid reasons why Madhav Rao 
succumbed : the first was because Nizam Ali was advancing 
to support Eaghunath Rao, secondly, Janoji Bhosle was 
advancing onwards without avowing his intentions, al- 
though in a letter dated 29-11-1761, he had explained the 
cause of his delay and assured Eaghunath Rao that he 
would soon march and join Eaghunath Rao in crushing 
down the Nizam.^^ But as we shall see later he was like 
Eamacandra Jadhav, another traitor in Maratha history. 
Thirdly, Eaghunath Rao himself being strong with the 
assistance of other Maratha feudatories, like a genuine 
statesman Madhav Rao yielded to his uncle, threw him- 
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self on his mercy and was consequently kept in confine- 
ment. As a price of this assistance from the Nizam 
Raghunath Eao by the treaty of Pedgaon had promised 
him to restore the forts of Daulatabad, Sivaneri, Asirgadh, 
Ahmednagar and territory from cessions made in Jan,. 
1670 — by the treaty of Udgir, yielding a revenue of 51 
lakhs or an equivalent amount. Nizam AJli came to 
Pedgaon on the Bhima, exchanged civilities, and orders 
were issued for the delivery of the districts. But the 
orders were never executed.^® 

Once Raghunath R^ had assumed power he deter- 
mined to ust it as he liked. He appointed Sakharam 
Bapu and Nilkanth Mahadev Purandhare as his principal 
ministers, made his infant son Bhaskar Rao, Pant Prati- 
nidhi in Srinivas Gangadhar’s place, restored RSmacandra 
Jadhav to the post of Sendfpati^ raised Kanhoji Mohite 
to the rank of Sur Laskar, and elevated Cintu Vittal to 
be Peshwa’s Fadnis^° 

These depositions and changes caused grave dis- 
content and the disaffected at once joined the Nizam and 
his associates. Vittal Sundar, the Nizam’s Minister, 
hatched a conspiracy to overthrow the Maratha State, 
declare Janoji Bhosle Regent and subvert the adminis- 
tration of the Konkan Brahmans at Poona- Mir Mughal, 
who had changed over to the camp of the Marathas, being 
neglected, returned to his brother, while Moroba Padnis, 
Sada^iv Ramacandra Senvi, Bhavani RaO, Janoji Bhosle, 
Gopal Patwardhan and some others joined the Mughals. 
The Nizam, true to his duplicity, meanwhile secretly re- 
newed correspondence with the Raja of Kolhapur, whom he 
intended to have as an eventual competitor in case Janoji 
Bhosle proved inconvenient. The Nizam consequently 
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renounced the treaties of Udgir and Pfedgaon and renew- 
ed hostilities.®® 

The Battle Commences : Preliminaries. 

The Nizam, as in the previous campaigns, was bent 
on marching towards Poona and he gathered some Mara- 
thas about him. In the very first month of January the 
Nizam attempted to gather some traitors around him. A 
lette?' dated 2-1-1763 {V) reports about an interview be- 
tween Piraji Nimbalkar and the Nizam and the subsequent 
departure of the latter to Bijapur and his return from 
Monoli on receiving money from G6pal Bao Govind.®^ The 
other confederates of the Nizam were Raja Vinayak Das, 
Raja Khandarkar, Miansingh Jadhava Eiao and Murad 
Khan who started on foraging expeditions as early as 
8-1-1763.®“ In this month Sada^iv Yamaji was carrying 
on secret talks with Janoji Bhosle.®® On 10-2-1763 Gundo 
Kasi informed the Peshwa that negotiations were being 
made for an alliance between the Pratinidhi, Janoji Bhosle 
and Gopal Rao and the Nizam to whom they offered some 
money and lands in order to induce him to march on 
Miraj.®'* By 19-2-1763 it was well-known that Janoji 
Bhosle had joined the Nizam who declared war against 
the Peshwa and his aims were three fold : first, to march 
against Satara, secondly to capture the Chatrafati and 
thirdly, to pursue the Peshwa wherever he went.®® 

As soon as Raghunath Riao heard that the Nizam had 
declared war he must have gathered his own forces. 
Sakharam Bapu, in a letter dated February 1763, advis- 
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ed an, early conference of Holkar, Babuji Nayak, Jadhav 
Rao and other Sarddrs to assist in the campaign against 
the Nizam.®® Raghunath Rao paid heed to this advice 
and at once requested Malhar Rao Holkar to join him at 
once with his forces. This letter was issued on 19-2-1763.®' 
He was also assisted by Damaji Gaekwad,®* whose 
exploits in the great battle we shall narrate pre- 
sently. Subsequently, according to Grant Duff, Rabhu- 
nath Rao proceeded to Aurangabad, entered the districts 
of Janoji Bhosle, which he plundered, levied a contribu- 
tion of 60 lakhs from Hulkapur and on being pursued 
returned to Munge Pattan and thence marching south- 
east wrought great havoc in the dominions of the Nizam.®® 
,We know, however, from a letter, dated 20-2-1763 (?), that 
Raghunath Rao by this date was somewhere near Aurang- 
abad and that the Nizam from Kulburga intended to go to 
Aurangabad and thence to the banks of the Bhima. His 
idea was apparently to march againjst Poona and in 
retaliation Raghunath Rto wanted to launch an attack 
on Aurangabad. By this time Raghunath Rao had left 
Miraj, which he had attacked, for Yedur where he en- 
camped. When he was here the Nizam had declared 
war and Raghunath Rao who intended to despatch Abaji 
Purandhare to the Karnatak, recalled him before he had 
hardly marched two or three leagues. The mulhigin of 
the Karnatak was considered as good as lost {kai'ndtakci 
mulkigifi dgaMc hudali sdrd-mansabd held to vyartha 
Jlidld). With his headquarters at Yedur Abaji Puran- 
dhare commenced a daily devastation of the territory 
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around Aurangabad while Eaghunath E^-o besieged 
Aurangabad. On this day he was seated on an elephant 
and his mahout was so severely wounded that he was 
hardly expected to live. Moreover the siege of Auranga- 
bad failed {Aurangabadddacd haJ/l ndmoharam Jhdla) but 
the suburbs were spared on a recovery of two lakhs of 
rupees. But as he was pursued, the Nizam’s forces 
having reached a place within twenty leagues between 
them Eaghunath Rao left Aurangabad. On the day 
when he was leaving this place at about two o’clock in 
the noon after dinner he had gone to the privy {iethkhdn- 
ydt gele). When he was returning from there one Gdrdi 
attacked him but he was arrested, and on being question- 
ed, admitted that he was set up to this task by Eama- 
candra Jadhav. This Eamacandra Jadhav was accused 
of two other crimes : first, that he was harassing people 
and recovering taxes on his way; secondly, that he had 
leagued himself with the Moghuls. As evidence of his 
complicity with them some papers were discovered. Con- 
sequently he and his adopted son (whose death was re- 
ported on 18-1-1766)®“ were arrested and taken to Dau- 
latabad where both of them were imprisoned with fetters 
on their feet. Meanwhile the Maratha army under 
Eaghunath Eao massacred and desroyed the country 
round Aurangabad. On the next day the Maratha army 
left for Aurangabad and crossed the ghat of Kasarbhari. 
Then Holkar came from Candvad and met Eaghunath 
Eao. The Nizam’s forces were expected on 17-3-1763 
through the ghats at Ajanatyaca, and a great battle was 
considered imminent in a day or two. The Maratha 
forces appear to have been estimated at about 40,000, 
and for the present Poona was considered safe.®^ 

®® Of. No. 164, pp. 126-27. 
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But the fond hopes of Govind Raghunath that 
Poona was temporarily safe {turta 'puniyds hhaya nsihi 
me vdtate) appears to have been not incorrect. The 
Nizam apparently pursued Eaghunath Rao, and when he 
saw that the Maratha army had left Aurangabad he 
marched again towards Poona, but the Peshwa was not 
letting things take their own course. Naro Appaji in 
charge of Poona was ordered by the Peshwa to remove 
the guns from there to Sinhgadh or if they could not be 
removed to bury them so that they might not fall into 
the hands of the enemy. This was to be done in secret, 
the matter being only revealed to the Kdrkunis. He was 
further advised to take prompt measures in consultation 
with Jivaji Ganesh for the defence of Poona. As this 
letter is dated 31-3-1763 it may be concluded that till 
this day the Nizam had not invaded. Poona.®® Again in 
another order dated 34-1763 the Peshwa instructed Naro 
Appaji to realise promptly all government dues from 
various Kdmdvisddrs together with a complete list of the 
household ornaments. A great battle was expected 
early.®® Another letter bearing the same date from the 
two Ambekar brothers Balaji and Bapuji to one Sadasiv 
Pant, referring to the panicky conditions in Poona,®* 
again proves that till this date the Nizam had not yet 
arrived at Poona. As will be shown presently the Nizam 
did not reach Poona till May 1763. 

Meanwhile the Peshwa was marching towards the 
territory of the Nizam. About this time the Peshwa 
had hurried to Hyderabad when he had come to know 
that the Nizam was marching towards Poona and his 
idea must have been to devastate his territory and then 

No. 85, pp. 66-66. 

03 No. 80, pp. 66-67. 

01 No. 87, pp. 67-68, 
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dose in on his foe. It was a dangerous policy but dis- 
played great foresight. A news-letter dated 8-5-1763 (?) 
shows how acjcording to Janardhan Bhat Saligram the 
Peshwa had by this date exacted tribute from Hyderabad 
an,d had returned to Medak. G6pal Riao Patwardhan had 
gone over to the Nizam who had gone to Riajapur while 
Gamaji Yamaji intended to attack Satara and then rejoin 
the Nizam. At Medak the Peshwa had met Salabat Jung 
and slowly won him over.®“ 

About this time Gamaji Yamaji with an army of 
about 4,000 soldiers went and attacked Batara. On 
22-6-1763 Moro Hari Bhave came to know of the siege of 
Satara where there was a great commotion owing to the 
rumour that Yamaji was about) to attack, it. He soon 
invaded Satar§ fort which he beseiged and recovered cash 
.payments from the surrounding countryside {tamam ga'o- 
ganna rokhe karun 'paika yek sal jame pramaihe rayatd- 
pastin ghetald). The ryots were thus looted. He then set 
fire to some places and devastated others, but laid no hands 
on the city (iahar). Nevertheless he exacted tribute 
from all the wealthy persons he could find there. By 
this time Gopal Eao Barve and Narsing Rao (Janurdhan 
Daygudhe)®® were despatched by the Peshwa who came 
to know of this expedition as early as 6-6-1763. Oh his 
way from Medak he ordered Ananda Rao Dhulap to des- 
patch with all possible haste a contingent of 300 men to 
the rescue of Satara which was then, threatened by 
Yamaji. The utmost haste is clearly indicated by the 
expression that the contingent was to be sent quickly by 
making day of night {jalad rdtncadivas karun sdtdriyds 
yevun pohacte Tcarne) through the Tiwari ghat under 
an able Sarddr.^’’ When Yamaji heard of this rescue 

05 No. 93, p. 72. 

08 Cf. ISTos. 90, 92, pp. 69-70, 71. 

07 No. 131, p. 105. 
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party he withdrew from Satara, and fled jto Cimmangam, 
where he was camping on 22-6-1763. He was all the time 
recovering the dues of Gamgmna and Khav4y(^ during 
the course of his expedition. The consternation at Satara 
must have been great, for on 6-7-1763 Madhav Rao 
Peshwa had advised Ananda Eiao Dhulap about this con- 
tingent. He was requested to obtain, news of this contin- 
gent, which was not aware of the way to reach Satara, 
from the people at fort Vasoti, which must have been 
near the Tiwari Pass so that this contingent might reach 
Satara safely.®* This concern shows what care and fore- 
sight the young Peshwa was capable of and marks him 
out as a rising military, leader. 

From Medak the Peshwa was turning towards Poona 
to attack which the Nizam was hurrying as well. We have 
already seen that about 8-5-1763 the Peshwa had pro- 
ceeded from Hyderabad to Medak and from there accord- 
ing to another letter dated 22-6-1763 he was marching 
along the banks of the Bhima, (Godavari) towards Pand- 
harpur (Srlmant he Bhim&ttrane t'andhar'purcya rokke 
yet 


The Invasion of Poona 

At Poona itself, owing to the impendir^ attack of; 
the Nizam, there prevailed the utmost confusion and panic. 
A letter dated 8-5-1763 informs Hari Pant Phadke that 
the Nizam was expected to march to Poona and thence to 
Satara, where as we know, Gamaji Yamaji had come and 
left after storming it. Naroji Appa, who. was in charge 
of Poona, was informed by some of the officers of the 
Nizam that, if some tribute was offered the Nizam might 
not attack Poona and the writer thought that, in the 


«8No. 104, p. 88. 
«9 No. 93, p. 78. 
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eircumstances, some amount would be paid.'^” Another 
letter, issued in May of this year, relates to some further 
details about the particulars of this impending attack. In 
this letter the Nizam was expected to leave Poona for 
Purandhar where, as we know, the Peshwa was hoping 
to arrive a.s well. The Nizam was anticipated to camp 
about four leagues from Poona proper. On the 15th May 
news was communicated about the devastations wrought 
by the Nizam’s forces, which implies that by this date 
the Nizam had reached his destination — 'Poona. The 
Nizam had actually arrived at Poona (Navabmcd turta 
mukdm yethenca dhe). Rdjd Vinayakdas was at the con- 
fluence near Poona. Nothing was left at Poona {Puneci 
KsiiM baJci rdhili ndhi). In the neighbourhood of Par- 
vati the images were sought and broken. Much des- 
truction was wrought by the Nizam’s forces.’® 

As soon as it was known at Poona “that the Nizam 
was approaching,” states Grant Dufi rightly, “most of the 
people removed as much of their property as they could 
carry away, and fled to the hill- forts, or into the Concan. 
The Peshwa’s family and the state papers were sent off to- 
wards Singurh, but Bappoo Kurundeea, one of Janoji 
Bhonsle’s officers, advanced so rapidly, that some of 
the property belonging to the fugitives was taken, the 
village below Singurh was set on fire by his troops and 
many mss. and state papers, illustrative of Maratha his- 
tory, were totally destroyed. Nizam Ali encamped at a 
short distance from the city and allowed his army to 
plunder it; after which, all houses which were not ran- 
somed, were torn down or burned. He next preceeded 
towards Purandhur and from thence ravaged the coun- 
try as far as the Bhima : but the violence of the rains 

70 Ifo. 94, pp. 72-73. 
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was such as to induce him to adopt the resolution of 
cantoning his army until the opening of the season. For 
this purpose he intended to have gone to Bidar, but 
Janoji Bhonsle persuaded him to alter the destination to 
Aurangabad.”'^® It has already been noticed that this 
invasion of Poona must have taken place before 15-5-1763 
and that the next scene of action was to be at Purandhar. 
But the most important point to be remembered is that 
Janoji Bhosle was playing the role of a diplomat, who was 
changing .sides as it suited him. This information of 
Grant Duff can be well compared with an account given by 
Ganesh Vii^vanath who observes that in Poona nothing of 
any value was left and the place was practically evacuated. 
There were only some left ta guard the houses, and until 
the Nizam came to the Bhima none intended to leave their 
houses. It is interesting to note that, when threatened 
by the forces of Vinayakdas, Sinhgadh saved i.tself by pay- 
ing a ransom of one lakh and thirty five thousand rupees/® 
Now Eaghunath Rao was shrewd enough to see that 
the only Maratha leader left in the Nizam’s camp, whose 
defection would endanger serious cause for alarm, was 
j3noji Bhosle. His ambitious hopes on joining the 
Nizam had been damped by a suspicion of the duplicity 
of Vittal Sundar. Therefore when Eaghunath Rao pro- 
mised to give him a territory yielding 32 lakhsi he agreed 
to withdraw his support of the Nizam whom he betray- 
ed at a critical moment.'^® 

The Battle of Btaksas Bhuvam, 

Having invaded Poona successfully the Nizam was 
turning away to Aui'angabad. It may be remembei'ed 

Grant Buff, op. cit., II, p. 174. 

No. 97, pp. 76-76. 

Ill, pp. 88-89. 
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that the Nizam did not leave Poona before he had exact- 
ed tribute, the precise amount of which has not been 
specified. A letter dated 5-5-1763 from Naro Appaji to 
Eiama Sastri states that he had decided to save Poona 
city by paying some tribute to the Nizam who had en- 
camped then at a distance of about twelve leagues at 
Nandura- {Kahi thode baliut moghuls^ demn iahar 
vacavdvin yd pro majakur keld S,he)J'^ When Paghunath 
Rao had made his secret pact with Janoji Bhosle, he 
slowly followed in the rear the army of the Nizam, who 
was marching towards Aurangabad. On arriving at 
the Godavari Nizam Ali crossed over, leaving a part of 
his forces with his Minister Vittal Sundar at Raksasa- 
Bhuvan until all the stores and baggage had been sent 
over.'^® So early as 29-3-1763 the Peshwa had concen- 
trated some of his forces at this place probably foreseeing 
that the Nizam would attempt to cross over the Godavari 
at this place. On this day he ordered all his village 
pdtils to remit the ghdsddna cess and thus help his en- 
camped forces.'^® But the concentration of the Nizam’s 
troops took place on 10-8-1763. 

“At this juncture,” says Grant Duff, “Jtooji on 
pretence of not receiving money to pay his troops quitted 
the ranks of Vittal Sundar and encamped at a distance. 
This movement was the signal for Raghunath Rao who 
made a rapid march, attacked the Moghuls and after a 
sanguinary conflict, finally routed them with immense 
slaughter. Raja Pertabwant, the Dewan, was among the 
slain. The resistance was very determined on the part 
of the Moghuls, and continued for nearly two days. 
Raghunath Rao was among the foremost in every attack, 

No. 92, p. 71. 

Grant _DnfE, op. pit., p. 174. Grant Duff calls' it tbe 
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and at one time was completely surrounded and cut off 
from his troops but his own determined bravery, and 
that of his friend, Sakharam Hurry, who foi:^ht by his 
side, enabled him to defend himself until rescued by his 
nephew (The Peshwa). Throughout this battle the young 
Peshwa particularly distinguished himself, both by 
personal energy and the judicious support which he sent 
to different points of the attack. The loss on both sides 
was very great and that of the Moghuls is said to 
have amounted to ten thousand men.”®® 

Let us now compare this account of an English 
historian with contemporary records which are authentic. 
News was received on 11-8-1763 in a fragmentary letter 
that revenge was taken on Vittal Sundar. On Wednesday 
at mid-night the Nizam went to Aurangabad by crossing 
the dodavari. To him the heads of Vittal Sundar and 
his nephew, (who had encamped near Cakan on 5-5-1763) 
and at Poona on 15-5-1763,®^ were sent in palanquins. 
Gopalsingh Khadarkar and Sahaji Supekar, Khandgale’s 
son Cavan were slain in this battle. In this attack 
three canopied elephant-seats were sunk in the river, but 
who were drowned is not clear. Sakaram Bapu and 
Piraji Naik Nimbalkar were despatched to bring with 
them Janoji Bhosle, who was encamped at a distance of 
four leagues from Eaksasa Bhuvan and they were expect- 
ed to meet on 12-8-1763.''“ Naro Krsna Barve gives 
some further details. On the 8th Tuesday he relates he 
heard some excellent news about this great victory. The 
Nizam, he states was attacked by the Peshwa who com- 
pletely defeated him. Many of the important sardars 
in the Nizam’s forces perished. The Nizam himself 
barely escaped with his life {khas itwhgal jlv ghevun 

Grant DnfP, op. cit., p. 174. 

81 Cf. Nos. 92, 95, pp. 71, 73. 

82 No. 106, p. 184. 
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sahards ddhhal ydcln bato/mi). The Moghul was com- 
pletely routed.®® As this news letter is dated 16-8-1763 
and the previous one was written on 11-8-1763, the battle 
must have taken place on the mid-night of 10-8-1763 and 
not on the 16th August 1763 as was recorded by the 
Bombay Government.®^ 

The Baroda State papers also refer to this great 
victory. Fatte Singh Giaekwad in a letter dated 23-8- 
1763 throws some light on this battle. He remarks that 
Salabat Jung turned away from the battle. Janoji 
Bhosle and other Sarddrs as though naturally dissociat- 
ed themselves from the Nizam. In the great battle of 
Eaksasa Bhuvan half the army of the Nizam was on one 
side and half on the other — namely, one half had gone 
over with the Nizam on the other side of the river. At 
this Juncture Damaji Giaekwad with his forces attacked 
the forces of Vittal Sundar and Vinayakdas who were 
slaughtered and their heads cut off. Their forces were 
looted, slain and many of them were drowned in the 
Godavari.®® Dhlroji Pawar, in his letter dated 24-8- 
1763 to Govind Eiao, to whom also the previous letter is 
addressed, relates 'that 'the Moghul’s back was broken. 
Twenty-two Omrahs of the Nizam had entered the fight.®® 
Moreover it is very interesting to note that Damaji 
Gaekwad must have exerted himself much for an anony- 
mous writer (Madhav Rao or Raghoba?) in a letter dated 
25-8-63' informs Damaji that he had crossed the Ganges 
three days ago, evidently in pursuit of the Nizam and 
gives credit to Damaji thus : Kam Kdj keCM dijA 'pudeiihi 

83 Ho. 106, p. 84. 

8^ Forrest, Selections from Letters, Despatches and Other 
State Papers, I, p. 68Y. (1885.) 
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turmcd bharvasa which implies that the writer had 
faith in him. The writer in all probability appears to have 
been Eiaghoba. The great Maratha leaders were congra- 
tulated on this mighty victory for it must have looked to 
them as though the catastrophe of Panipat, not to men- 
tion that of Baksasa Tangadi was, as though by a divine 
fate, avenged. 

Let us now compare these authentic accounts with 
the descriptions given in one or two bakkho/rs. The 
Bdhusdheb Bakkhar records that Raghunath E)ao had fought 
a battle with the Nizam at Tanduljya (Raksasa Bhuvan). 
There in a great fight he earned great fame, because the 
Muslims were routed in such a decisive battle that the 
victory was complete. The Nizam was routed and from 
him lands and forts like Devagiri and Aieri and others 
were recovered- This victory appears to have given great 
pleasure to Raghunath Rao.**® {Keval mongal jerts o,nun 
tydjpdsun umluk va Mile ^devagir aieri a/nahhi ^avdfbtar 
Mllydiicyd scinddd karunt yhetnlySj. It is very interesting 
again to compare this account with the more detailed ac- 
count as given in the Pant Pradhdn Ydhci Sak&vaU. It 
relates how the Nizam had first crossed the Godavan 
leaving his Diwan on one side of the river. The 
howdah of Raghunath Mahadev was approaching but 
it was driven, back as Vdttal Sundar, Vinayakdas, and 
Ismail Khan with 5000 Pathans fell on it. He was al- 
most encircled by the Pathan forces which were in front 
as well as behind. The Peshwa’s forces were defeated 
{sarkaraeafhaujeca mod jhdla). But the wonder of Godi 
Then a shot from his own ranks struks Vittal Sundar. The 
men stood still. Then Malhir Riao Holkar made an attack 
and on account of this Vittal Sundar, although defended 


87 Ibid., No. 98, p. 101. 
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by 7 ambarlyas and a large force, was compelled td stand 
still. Madhav Rao Ballal (the Peshwa), who was seated 
on a horse apart, then rushed with his men on Vittal 
Snndar’s ambarlyas and a tough fight commenced. 
Babuji Naik and Damaji Gaekwai^ came to see the Peshwa. 
At this moment near the Peshwa there were Mahadji 
Sitole and others. Sitole then said that he would go 
forth and strike the ambarl (of Vittal Sundar 1). On 
being told that if he came back alive he would be granted 
the town of Mafijari (in Satara Dt.) he rushed into the 
fight. At this time Madhav Rao Narasimh received 
twenty woundls. The Nizam from the other bank began 
a cannonade on his own troops on this bank where the 
battle was going on under Vittal Sundar. It was about 
four in the evening. The battle was fought after having 
traversed eleven leagues. Then it became cloudy and it 
began to rain, and then there was darkness. The 
Pathans by employing as shelters grass bundles used for 
horses became wet, but they were attacked and looted by 
the Peshwa. In this battle VinSyakdas had fallen dead 
three leagues away while Vittal Sundar was woundfed 
with a bullet shot and he was therefore placed in an 
ambarl. Then some grass cutters cut off his head and 
placed it on the head of a spear. Sadasiv Ramacandra 
and Sambaji Supekar crossed the Godavari and several 
sank in the river. The Peshwa was victorious. Twenty- 
two Omrdos with, their amharls were defeated and taken 
prisoners. . The total number of Pathans and Marathas 
who died in this fight was 30,000. The Nizam, abandon- 
ing his cannon where they lay on the other side, fled to 
Aurangabad. This city was attacked but it was spared, 
after it was subdued and a tribute exacted from it. Then 
the Peshwa returned with this booty to the camp.®® 


Pant Pradhan Ydnci SaJcavali, pp. 22 - 23 . 
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A comparison of this account with the state 
papers of the Peshwa reveals some interesting points. 
This account shows how the Peshwa came to the rescue 
of the almost defeated Eaghunath Eao who would 
have perished but for the young and bold Peshwa. 
Vittal Sundar’s death appears to have been due to an 
accident but his head was, according to the state papers, 
despatched on an elephant to the Nizam with that of 
Vipayakdas. The Peshwa’s BaJckhar even gives an ac- 
count of how this young ruler upbraided the treacherous 
Holkar who suggested to him at a critical moment to 
leave the field and fly to Poona-®® 

The defeat of the Nizam was considered meritorious. 
Mahadji Govind Kakirde in a letter dated 24-12-1763 in 
congratulating Eaghunath Ea^o says : svamlhee 'punya 
agadh dharmasmisthapaka tenekmunM yaia prctpta 
hoteh.^^ Great indeed was the glory of Eaghunath Eao 
and by achieving such a victory he made himself glori- 
ous as though by the establishment of the Hindu Dharma. 

It is worth nothing here the way in which Vittal 
Sundar and Vnayakdas met their death. Grant Duff 
has recorded the statement that the former was acci- 
dentally hit by one of his own men before he met his 
death wound from a party of Marathas under Damaji 
Gaekwad. Murad Khan his rival, is accused of having 
hired the man who wounded him but this accusation 
seems more .than questionable. A party of Afghans in 
Holkar’s service with their usual ferocity cut off the 
Diw art’s head which was carried on the point of a spear.®® 
This account does not receive any support from the State 
papers of the Peshwa wherein it is clearly stated that the 
heads of Vittal Sundar and Vinayakdas were placed in 

00 Peshwa' s Bahkhar, pp. 85 — 87 : Rdvsaheb catdveh afaii 
funyance mjya karii. (Ed.) 
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99 Grant Duff, op. cit., foot-note, p. 174. 
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palanquins and sent to the Nizam, but appears to be in 
conformity with the Peshwa’s Bakkhar. 

The Results of the Battle. 

On routing the Nizam, Raghunath Rao crossed the 
Godavari and pursued his foe who had fled to Auranga- 
bad. The crossing of rivers was no great feat to the 
Marathas. It may be remembered that in a letter dated 
22-11-1759 Govind Balia} describes how he crossed the 
Ganges and routed the Rohilla.®* When Nizam Ali saw 
that his own Diwdn was in trouble, in. sheer desperation 
he opened fire from the other bank and became, to use Grant 
Duffs words, “a spectator of the destruction of his own 
troops without the possibility of succouring them. ’ ’ Later 
he was obliged to give up the fight as a clear rout and he 
flied to AurangabSad ian,d it is to this flight jwhich the 
Maratha state^papers refer so often. He must have done 
so because he dreaded that the Marathas would cross the 
river Gddavari. This object of course was accomplished 
by Raghunath Riao in a few days with the result that he 
pursued the Nizam unto the very gates of that city which 
he closely besieged, but inspite of great slaughter they 
could not capture it. Nevertheless, as the Nizam saw 
that he could not dislodge the invader so easily, he had 
the temerity to go in person to Raghunath Rao “and with 
that apparent contrition which he could so well affect, laid 
all his errors to the fault of his late Dewan, and so worked 
on the good nature of Raghoba, that he not only forgave 
all that had happened, but, in consideration of the aid 
which he had been furnished in his distress, he wished to 
bestow upon Nizam Ally such part of the cession of fifty- 
one lacks made by the treaty at Pairgaon as remained at 

Cf. Selections from the Peshwa*s Daftar, Vol 40 No 12fi 
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disposal, after deducting the assignments of thirty-two 
lacks promised to Janojee. His ministers, however, 
dissuaded him from following his inclination to its full 
extent, and he was induced to confine the gift to ten lacks 
so that nine lacks of the original cession was saved, and 
a new treaty was concluded with Nizam Ally in October.”®^ 
The Bombay Government Records also reveal that Trim- 
bak Rao, the second son of Sivaji iSankar received estates 
from Eiaghoba DaM “in Hindustan to the amount of 
seven and a half lakhs of rupees, which were confirmed 
by the great Madhav Rao on account of his distinguished 
gallantry at the battle of Rakshas Bhuvan.”®® 

The Maratha state papers throw some further light on 
the political consequences of this peace. In a letter dated 
21-4-1764 Malhar Babu Rao stated that to the Nizam one 
Pandurang Rao owed 20 lakhs out of which 5 lakhsi were 
remitted to him. Of the balance 7| lakhs were to be paid 
early and the remaining amount could be paid later on. 
Nizam AH from Bidar went as far as Adoni where he was 
met by Ramacandra Jadhav with 6000 soldiers and this 
meeting was considered an act of submission, as he had 
joined the ranks of tht Peshwa earlier.®® But the Nizam 
was not a person who would forget Jadhav’s treachery for 
the territory assigned to him by the Peshwa was withheld 
by the Nizam about September, 1764.®’ Atnother news- 
letter dated 29-4-1764 relates how Mahadji Sindhia had 
set forth from Srigonda against Nizam Ali in order to 
avenge the devastation of his property and his residence. 
Therefore to meet him the Nizam despatched Rama- 
candra Jadhav Rao, Murad Khan and Maha Rao Nim- 

Grant Duff, op. cit., pp. 175-76. 
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balkar with 5000 soldiers.®* It is worth noting that in 
one of the letters of the Peshwa is a circular orden dated 
24-9-1763 attaching mtms and inams of Trimbak Rao 
Dabhade for having treacherously joined the Nizam and 
entrusting them to Damaji Gaekwad who was then the 
Sena-Khas-Ehel- Herein mention is made of 37 adminis- 
trative units.®® Likewise similar services were not forgot- 
ten. A hews-letter issued in 1762-63 reveals how, having 
done excellent service during the previous campaign, 
Maharao Nimbalkar was granted by the Peshwa a 
sa^ranjam yielding 18,000 rupees.^®® But as noticed 
already he too allied himself with the Nizam before Feb- 
ruary 1764. Similarly in the previous year the jahdgir 
amal of Pargana Lonar and Bid belonging to the Nizam 
were ordered to be attached in 1762^63.^°^ 

The manly spirit of the young Peshwa Madhav Bao 
has already been noticed but it again manifested itself 
when delivering the deeds by which Janoji Bhosle was 
paid for his treachery. Madhav Rao is said to have 
openly reproached him for his treachery to both parties and 
vehemently condemned “the unprincipled and unworthy 
motives by which he had been drawn in to become a tool 
for the subversion of a government, which had aggrand- 
ised his father’s house and raised the Hindus to the 
power they enjoyed.”^®® The result was that he again 
became an ally of the Nizam. In this connection it is 
worth noting how ihe Pant PradMn Ydnei Sakavall throws 
some light on the benefactions made by the Peshwa to 
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those who favoured him and helped him in this fight. It 
relates how Mahadji Sitole was granted an elephant call- 
ed Earn Ban and the town of Man jar a in the Satara Dis- 
trict as was promised and also a cash gift of 10,000 rupees. 
In addition he was made a Sard&r of 200 soldiers. GopaJ 
Govind, who had also betrayed the Peshwa, was reconciliat- 
ed by the restoration of his own Miraj which, as we know, 
was attacked by Raghunsth Rao who captured it. By now 
the unfortunate Bhaskar Rao, the son of Raghunath Rao 
having died, Bhavani Rao, who too had fraternised with 
the Nizam was granted that post. Vittal Cinto, who was 
the Peshwa’s officiating Pha4nis, was deposed and the post 
was offered to Moro Babu Rao who had also become the 
Nizam’s partisan. The emblems of office (clothes) were 
despatched to him through Balaji Janardhan.^®^ This 
restoration reveals that the Peshwa’s influence in State 
administration was becoming an establisted fact, for by 
this - restoration of old offices to those officers who were 
deprived of their legitimate posts, the Peshwa showed 
that he was a genuine statesman, who could patch up di- 
fferences and restore old and trusted servants of the State 
to their positions of trust. Raghunath Rao, who saw this 
reversion of his own policy, must have naturally resented 
this but he must have been wise enough to observe that the 
young Peshwa was not a fool to be trifled with. It the 
Peshwa’s Bakkhar can be trusted it is recorded therein 
that, after this momentous battle, the young Peshwa gave a 
good sermon to his old, valiant yet imprudent uncle for all 
that hadi happened, and was apparently forgiven.^®® But 
one thing was certain and that was that the Peshwa’s 
sagacity had triumphed and it could no more be flouted 
whether Raghunath Rao liked it or not, for it was a well 


Pant Pradlidn Ydnci Sakd'vali, p. 23. 
105 Peshwa^ s Bdkhhar, p. 87. 
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known fact that the Peshwa was a man of power and his 
authority henceforth could not be ignored- 

We inay now point out some of the economic conse- 
quences of this great battle. Serveral villages, which were 
devastated, were abandoned by the farmers, arrears of re- 
venue were not paid and suffering was common. The 
Peshwa took prompt measures to alleviate this distress. 
A letter of 1763-64 reveals that gama Eao Abaji requested 
permission to remit arrears of revenue due from ryots as 
the province had been plundered by the Nizam and the pro- 
vince had suff erred great loss in the preceding year. He 
was informed that he had authority to grant whatever re- 
missions he considered necessary, bearing in mind the em- 
barrassed circumstances of the Government. {tJiod mod 
Icarun Idvani haurun. . . sarkdrcl vodtcd majhur tumhas 
thmuha This practice by which remissions 

were made is worth noting in some detail. In 1763-64 
Bhikaji Vd^vanath, Hamlddr of To/rf Khed Cakan, and 
the Deimuhh and the ' DesfO/n^e of Sarkar Junnar, re- 
presented that the village of prcint Junnar had been 
plundered and burnt by the Moghuls. It was therefore 
necessary that the Stibheddr should not arrive and that 
the season, of sowing was passing away. They requested 
permission to issue kotols to the ryots and the following 
were issued : 

(1) villages which had been totally burnt down 

and robbed of cattle, forage and grain to 
be exempt from assessment for one year. 

(2) villages partially burnt and partially plunder- 

ed to be subject to half the assessment for 
one year. 

(3) villages which had only been plundered but not 

Saturn Baja's and Peshwa' s Dianes, VII, (II), No. 422, 
pp. 14-15. 
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burnt to be subject to l/3rd assessment for 
one year. 

(4) villages which had saved themselves by paying 

a subsidy to be subject to half the assess- 
ment for one year. 

(5) villages which had received no harm to be 

subjected to full assessment. 

(6) the assessment for the following year was to 

be fixed afterwards according to the cir- 
cumstances of each village.^®^ 

This system, though by no means original/®® shows 
how the Peshwas took care to introduce a careful and rea- 
sonable system of revenue. The revenue recoverable was 
to be paid by instalments and with an eye to other condi- 
tions of the period and place. Such concessions were 
issued to most of the villages which were ravaged so that 
agriculture could again be revived and the payment of land 
revenue, which was one of the most important sources 
of revenue, become once more a constant source of state 
income. 


No. 4S9, pp. 18-19. 

108 0f . paper, The Beginnings of the Maratha R^enUe 
System; Vol. 16, 1939, pp, 43—49, ‘ 




HISTORY OF THE TERM KOTWAL AND HIS 

OFFICE 


BY 

p. Saran, M.A., Ph.D, 

Benares Hindu University. 

There are many social and political terms prevalent 
at the present day which have come down from very 
ancient times often with but slight modification and 
alterations both in form and in the functions and obli- 
gations associated with the office they indicate. The 
biography of such terms is highly interesting, and the 
vissioitudes through which the word Kotwal has passed 
since very early times of our history afford an apt illus- 
tration of this class of words. 

Despite the belief of certain Western scholars that 
the Kotwal is a word of Persian origin, it is established 
beyond question that the word, is of Hindi origin. ^ 

The office which the word Kotwal signified prior to 
the Muslim conquest and with some alterations during 
the Muslim rule can be traced back at least to the time of 
Kautilya’s Artha^astra. But at that time, as we find in 
the Artha^astra, the term dtirgafala which is an exact 
synonym of Kotwal, was in vogue. The functions and 
duties, however, which appertained to the office of 

^ E.g., Sir E. Burn. (Oxford.) 

2 Tide Earim-nl-Lugliai (Lahore, 1867). On p. 268 it lays 

( 5 ^. ^ 

^ ^ hull u 

The Hindi Shabcl Sagar also affirms the same origin (^ W 
of the word, as also other Persian dictionaries corroborate the) 
same origin. Sir E. Bum (II.C.S., Retd.) insists that the word 
is of Persian origin. 
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Diirgapal were exactly the same as those of the KotapSla 
of the subsequent Hindu kingdoms. 

I have not found any such officer in Gupta inscrip- 
tions. The only officer who resembles Kotapala in the 
administration of the .Gireat and later Guptas is 
Fustapdla,, whfise duty, according to E. D. Banerjee, was 
the valuation of land. Nor does this officer find men- 
tion in connection with the government of Harsha of 
Kanauj. It may be that the term Kotapala or Durga- 
psla had fallen into desuetude for sometime; for we find 
it revived in the 9th century. 

The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala (AID. 875 — 
900) mentions Kota/pdla, as an officer in charge of forts. 

Then in the Gurjara Pratihara plates we find that 
the term kotapala was used as the designation of a military 
officer in-charge of forts and outposts which were built 
on the boundaries of kingdoms and provinces, to protect 
them from external attacks.® Under Bhoj I (Mihir Bhoj, 
A.D. 840 — 890) Alla was the kottapala.* 

Then the word Kotwal is referred to as having been 
current in Ghazni as early as the 11th century A.C. Bu- 
ali-Hasan., Kotwal of Ghazni was sent in 1048 (A.D.) by 
Sultan Mavdud (grandson of Mahmud) to curb the ag- 
gression of the ‘Khilj who had been very turbulent 
during the Amir’s absence, and he was ordered to bring 
them to terms, or attack them.’"' The use of the term in 
Ghazni so early seems enough evidence for us to presume 
that it should have been current during the regime of 
the Hindu Shahi dynasty and was inherited and retain- 
hy the Yaminis, as a convinient and significant term. 
In 1192 a Katwal was appointed in the fort of mirat 

3 E.I., Yol. I, 156—60. 

^ Tide, Dr. R. P. Tripathi’s History of Kanauj, pp. 339- 
340. 


3 Elliot, 11, p. 146, 
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(Meerut) by Kulbuddin Tyleek. (Elliot II. 219). There 
is also referenee to the kotwal of the fort of Deokot in 
Assam in 1205, i A.C. in the T-N. (See Elliot, IT., 315). 

That the Kotwal or Kota'pala continued to be an 
ofl5cer in charge of forts down to the age of the Dihli 
Sultanate is evidenced by the duties which that officer 
had to perform. All the cities during that period used 
to be enclosed by a wall or fortification around them for 
the sake of protection, and the primary duty of the 
Kotwals was to guard the fortifications and the gates 
of which they had the keys. For instance, when Ala- 
uddin-Khalji, after murdering his uncle, proceeded 
to Dihli (Siri) the officers of the city came out to meet 
him, among whom there were the kotwals with the keys 
of the forts.’® It seems the author is referring here to 
the kotwals of several towns in the neighboiurhood of 
Dihli. That the office of kotwal of the capital town was 
as high and respectable as that of a minister of the Court 
needs no showing. But there are evidences also to show 
that he exercised certain magisterial functions. 

Under Akbar, however, the powers and obligations 
of the kotwal were thoroughly dtefined. He was solely 
incharge of the town administration and his functions 
in connection with the town in his charge were, at least 
in theory, the most comprehensive conceivable, being in 
certain respects even wider than those of the municipal 
bodies of the present day. 

The kotwal was among the high officials of the State. 
His appointment was made by the Imperial Government 
on the recommendation of the Mir. A'tesh (Commander of 
Artillery). 

His powers and duties may be summarised under 
the following heads : (1) Watch and Ward of the Town, 
(2) Control of the Market, (3) Care and legitimate disposal 

e Elliot, III, p. 160, 

F.26 
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of heirless property, (4) Care af the people’s conduct and 
prevention of crime, (5) Prevention of social abuses such 
as sati, infanticide, etc., (6) Eegulation of cemetries, 
burials and slaughter houses. In order to enable the 
kotwal to perform these duties efficiently he was allowed 
all the necessary facilities and to use his discretion. It 
will be seen that the Jcotwal of the Mughal Government 
had usurped, as it were, almost all the functions of the 
Muhtasib of the Khilcufat governments. 

But in addition to the above mentioned municipal 
and police duties the Kotwal of the Sarkar* towns, at any 
rate, also acted as a senior criminal magistrate over the 
shigdar of the fargan&h, and if his head quarter town 
happened to be a post, he also acted as customs officer and 
port magistrate.'^ Cases which were not within the cog- 
nisance of the court of the shiqdar, that is to say the par- 
ganah court, went up to the criminal court of the Sarkar 
presided over by the Kotwal. Manrique, a European 
traveller and merchant (who came and lived in India from 
1640-1653 A.D.) mentions several instances in which the 
Kotwal acted as magistrate in criminal cases.** It may 
not, however, be denied that there were qazis also who 
tried criminal cases. 

That the Kotwal acted as a magistrate trying crimi- 
nal cases is further borne out by the following foreign 
as well as indigenous testimony, leaving no room for 
doubt. 

(1) In a farmdn of instructions for the guidance of 
officials issued by Aurangzeb, the last clause (No. 33.) 
enjoins upon him to personally investigate the ease of 
any one who is brought to his court by the complainant, 

^Manrique (Hak) II, pp. 120 — 123; 136 — 37. 

8 Travels of F. S. Manrique, I, 419. For a full treatment of 
the office of the kotwal during the Mugkal period see my ‘Pro- 
vincial Government of the Mughals’, pp. 231 — ^236: 389; and 
400*— dOS*. 
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or by Ms own men or by any official, and to release or 
pimisb him according as he found him innocent or guilty. 
But if he be accused of any offence against the Shariyat, 
he should be sent to the qazis court and if there be a 
revenue case against him, he should be sent to the Suha- 
dar.^ 

Now tMs clause gives us an unmistakable clue as to 
how the classification of cases was made between the 
Kotwal, the Qazi and Subadar. It is significant that the 
Faujdar is not mentioned in connection with the judici- 
ary anywhere. Cases of crimes of an ordinary nature, 
e.g., theft, had to be tried by the Kotwal and those of a 
religious character, such as fornication, drinking, etc., 
were tried by the Qazi, and the revenue cases by the 
Subahdar. 

(2) Tavernier tells us that ‘the office of Kotwal was 
a sort of barrier where a provost administers justice to 
those of the quarter.’ (Tavernier, Tr. by Ball, p. 92.) 

(3) Pelsaert bears testimony to the fact that questions 
of divorce, quarrels, fights were in the hands of the 
Kotwal and the Qazi. (Pelsaei’t, Tr. by Moreland.) 

(4) ; Thevenot is still more definite and preeise : “The 
governor of the town judges in civil cases and commonly 
renders speedy justice. He meddles not at all in criminal 
cases. The Kotwal tahe-s cognisance of criminal cases. 
His other main duty is to guard the town. Nevertheless 
neither the civil nor criminal judges can put any one to 
death- (Thevenot, part III., pp. 90-91.) 

The Kotwal’s kutcheiy (court) was called Chabutra. 
A very independent and highly interesting evidence of 
this comes from a source altogether unsuspected and not 

» Mirat-i-Abmadi, (Etbes Cat. of Persian Mss. in the India 
Office Library, London, No. 3697, fol. 165b),. 

10 The fanjdars, as I have discussed in detail in my ‘Prov. 
Govt, of the Mugrbals’ were military and executive officers of 
SarJcars, but they never enjoyed any magisterial powers. 
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yet utilised by historians of the Muslim period. A very 
interesting work of the 15th century A.D., written in a 
language which is a mixture of Sanskrit words and phrases 
with many words and phrases of the Gujarati dialect has 
been edited and published in the Gaikwar Oriental Series. 
The title of the work is Lekh'paddhati^^ In 

Appendix I of this book the editor has also included were 
old deeds of the 16th and I7.th centuries in which the name 
of the title Kotapala is repeated several times, e.g., p. 69 
i*e ' p. 70 p. 71 p. 76 and p. 77 

^ra.^riyfl, His kutchery is called Chotra %fft) and 

also Mandapika. It shows that in common parlance, in 
certain localities, at any rate, the term Jcotapsla as an 
alternative of kotwal was still surviving, and that his court 
was called either chabutm or chotra. It is also interesting 
to note that these documents mention in. addition to the 
Kotwal some other high state officers as Hakim, Waqia- 
navis, Dlwan and Qazl and refers to all of them together 
as constituting a Pahcha-kvda, e.g., 

vs qrcRrrir 

W ^ ^ ^ 

I 

'TrcWTfT sfl sft sfr sft ?ncr- 

^ #R 1^ I if^ EfRTO >5tT^ sft 

jfkf 8ft «ft 3rfR 5ft ^ | ft 'ftiRcR'l 

Published in Gaekwad's Oriental series, Vol. XIX. The 
Editor has assigned this Tvork to the 16th century on the basis of 
the last lekha on p. 57 which is dated V.S. 1533 A.D. 1477. In 
the Appendices the book also contains documents of the times of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, whose names are quoted in the 
respective documents dated T.S. 1788 — 1651, A.D. : V. S. 1715 
1658; V.S. 1724 — A.D. 1667. A.D. Vide pp. 72 — 77, I am in- 
debted for the reference to Lehhapaddhati i<y my friend Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala, Curator, Lucknow Museum. 
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#if’ sft tn sit sit RlHft ifk 

^^■ffr3fN*qf5r irftiq^ I 

It shows that in the Vikrama year 1734, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (whose imperial titles are repeated) 
the governor, of Gujarat was Mahabat Khan 

and the Biwani was in the hands of one Haji Md. Shaft. 
The local administration of Khambayat at that time was 
entrusted to ftve of&cers, viz., a Hakim, Qazi, Waqanawis, 
Diwan who was usually a Hindu, and a Kotwal who held 
his office on the chotri. 




INDIA’S EP.OCHS IN WOELD-OULTUEE : 


BY 

Dr- Benoy Kumar Sarkae 
Culimre-Creation as Domination 

There are academicians, philosophers and pub- 
licists, both in East and West, who cannot feel happy 
unless they make a distinction between culture and 
civilization. The present writer is not one of them- In 
his vocabulary culture and civilization are identical 
terms. The distinction is generally made in Germany 
where Kultur is taken to be more profound, more creative 
and more substantial than civilization. In France, as a 
rule, scientists and Us hommes des lettres fight shy of the 
word . ‘culture*. To them the sweetest word is la civ^isaj- 
tion francqise. Italians are like the French in this 
respect. Italy does not care for la coltura so much as for 
la cimlizzazione. In English thought the custom conti- 
nues to be more or less French although the German term 
and ideology were introduced by Matthew Arnold among 
others. American intellectuals have not gone in definite- 
ly for one way or the other. They use culture and civi- 
lization indifferently. Those contemporary Eur -American 
sociologists or philosophers who want to exhibit their up- 
to-dateness in German vocabulary, especially the ideologies 
propagated by Spengler, have to refer to the distinctions 
observed in Germany by way of preliminary observations. 
But they virtually ignore them as they proceed unless 
they happen to be exponents of the Spenglerian or some 
allied thesis- 

To the present author culture or civilization is no- 
thing but the Sanskrit or virtually all-Indian Kristi, 
Samskriti or Salhyata. It is a synonym for the crea- 
tions of man whatever they are, good, bad or different. 

709 
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No moral significance is to be attached to the word. 
Culture or civilization is entirely unmoral, carrying no 
appraisal of values^ high or low. ,We have just a term 
describing the results of human creativity. It is desirable 
to be clear about it at the very outset. 

Any creation of man being culture, the most impor- 
tant item in it is the force behind culture, the culture 
making agency, the factor that produces or manufactures 
culture- The analysis of culture or civilizatinu is nothing 
but the analysis of man’s creative urges, energies or forces 
It is the will that creates. It is the intelligence that 
creates, and perhaps likewise it is the emotion that creates. 
The first thing that counts in the human personality, in 
tht individual or group psyche is the desire to create. 
And the second thing certainly is the power to create. 
In culture or world-culture we are interested in this 
desire of man and this power of man to create^ 

It is the nature of human creativity to be endowed 
with interhuman impacts, good or bad. Social influence is 
to be postulated of creation as such. Every creation ex- 
erts automatically an influence upon the neighboui'hcod. 
The influence may be beneficial or harmful. The crea- 
tion is perhaps only the production of a food-plant 
a cave-dwelling, an earthen pot, a song, or a story. 
But the creator influences the neighbour as a matter of 
course. His work evokes the sympathv or antipathy of 
the men and women at hand or far off. It thus dominatei 
the village, the country and the world, be the manner or 
effect of domination evil or good. Creation is essentially 
domination. To create is to conquer, to dominate. No 
domination, no creativity. 

The desire and the power to dominate is, then, the 
fundamental feature in every creative activity, in every 
expression of culture. In every culture we encounter the 
desire to dominate and the power to dominate. The qua- 
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lity, quantity and variety of men and women who have 
the desire and the power .to dominate set the limits of the 
culture-making force in a particular region or race. In 
order to be able to make a culture or possess an epoch in 
world-culture a region or race must have a large number 
of varied men and women effectively endowed with this 
desire and power to dominate. 

The term ‘world’ in world-culture is not to be taken 
too literally so as to encompass all the four quarters of 
the universe and all the two billions of human beings. 
The smallest environment of an individual is his world. 
As soon as he has created something his culture has in- 
fluenced the neighbour. It may then be said already to 
have conquered the world and made or started an epoch. 
It is clear that the words, conquest and domination,, are 
not being used in any terroristic, terrifying or tyrannical 
sense. There is nothing sinister in these words, nothing 
more sinister at any rate than in the word, influence or con- 
version. 

Once in a while, or very often, it may so happen that 
while A’s creation or culture is influencing, converting, 
conquering or dominating his neighbour B, B’s creation 
or culture is likewise at the same time influencing, convert- 
ing, conquering and dominating A. This sort of mutual 
influence, mutual conversion, reciprocal conquest or reci- 
procal domination is a frequent, nay, an invariable pheno- 
menon in inter-human contacts. Hardly any religious 
conversion of a large group in the world’s history has 
been one-sided. It has as a rule led to a give-and-take 
between two systems of cult. Accultura4on or the accep- 
tance and assimilation of one culture by a region or race of 
another culture furnishes innumerable instances of this 
mutuality in domination or reciprocity in conquest. But 
that the essential item in culture is influence, conversion, 
conquest or domination is however never to be lost sight of. 

F, 27 
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The position is, then, very simple. Whenever this 
man over here or that man over there, be in a position to 
influence another man, his neighbour, it is to be admitted 
that the other man has been converted . or conquered by 
this man. Whenever we find that one group of human 
beings has made an invention or a discovery and when that 
invention or that discovery has been accepted by another 
group as an invention or a discovery that is likely to be 
useful to itself^ we understand that the first group has 
made an epoch in world-culture. 

This position may be described in the words of some 
of the forefathers, the fathers’ fathers, and greatgrand- 
fathers of our Iddian races. It so happens that this 
attitude in regard to culture, world-culture and the 
making of world-culture is the mentality of young India 
during the Vedic period. One of the Risis, one of the 
nearly thousand poets of Vedic India, has a passage, a 
verse like the following. Man (Purusa) is describing him- 
self to the Earth {Dhantrt) in the following manner : 
Ahamasmi sah/imdna 
Uttaro ndma hhumydin 
AbMsddasmi vUwdsdd 
A^dmdidw, visdsahi 

This is what a poet of the Atharra Veda says about man’s 
place in the world. “Mighyam I,” says Man to the 
Earth, “Superior (Uttam) by name, conquering am I, all- 
conquering (VUwdsdd), completely conquering every 
region.” 

This is the present writer’s conception of culture, — ^the 
urge, the force, the spirit behind world-culture — the 
agency that has brought about epochs in world-culture. 
This conception appears to have been prominent in the 
mind of one of the oldest poets of the Indo- Aryan world. 

This conception of the making of epochs was also 
shared by no less a world-figure than Sakyasimha the 
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Buddha. The Pali Sutta-ni'pdta has a Sela^Sutta. Here 
we find Buddha declaring himself as follows : ‘ ‘A king 

am I, the king supreme of righteousness. The royal 
chariot- wheel {Chahra) in righteousness do I set rolling- 
on, that wheel that no one can turn back again-” Buddha 
was but employing the vocabulary of his con emporaries, 
the statesmen who were attempting to become Raja- 
Chakravartins or Sdrva-hTiaumas (world-rulers) in the 
political domain. His creative imagination or will, in- 
telligence and feeling was harnessed to digmjaya (the con- 
quest of all directions). He was self-conscious enough to 
understand that his creation, the wheel, had encompassed 
the world. Buddha is thus seen continuing the tradition 
of the Veddc Risis in regard to the making of culture. 

Our poet Kalidasa ean also be quoted as an illustra- 
tion of the point of view that is maintained by the present 
writer as regards culture and the making of cultures. 
Let us look at the wonderful heroes of Klalidasa’s Raghu- 
varthia. What were Raghu, his ancestors and successors 
in Kalidasa’s imagination ? They were 

Asamudraksltlsdndm 
Andkarathavartmandm . 

Kalidasa’s creations were nothing short of 

“ Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea 
Commanding the skies by chariots of air.” 

They were, in one word, world-eonquerors, rulers ot 
rulers, ben,t on and capable of establishing Paoo iidnahhau- 
mica (peace of the Sdrvahhauma or world-monarch) corres- 
ponding to the Pace Romana of those days in the West. 

The Vedic Rid, Buddha and Klalidasa, all thought 
alike. Their mentalities are being exhibited here simply 
as illustrations or specimens from old India of the present 
writer’s idea of culture as a function of the desire and 
power of man to dominate the world. 
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Military-Political I m'perialism 

In this vocabulary domination or conquest, be it 
repeated, is not a dangerous category. It is akin to con- 
version or influence. Let us then proceed with the ana- 
lysis of domination as a social fact, as an historic pheno- 
menon in the relations between individuals or groups. If 
we begin to classify the dominations or conquests known i^ 
the history of the world, it appears that they can be 
grouped in two different orders. The first is the physical 
domination of one race by another. To it belongs the 
military conquest of one country by another, the poli- 
tical subjugation of one people by another. The govern- 
ment of one country by another country is one kind of 
domination. This is generally known as imperialism, im- 
perialism of the political-militaristic order. 

Now there is another kind of domination, imperialism 
or empire-building. And this consists in the conversion 
of a people that has a particular system of ideas to an- 
other system of beliefs,, ideas, etc. It is a conversion, a 
subjugation of one set of ideas and ideals by another. It 
consists in a transformation of the morals, manners, sen- 
timents, laws, etc., of one people, race or region by the 
moralities, spiritualities, arts and sciences, etc., of an- 
other people, race or region. This is also an imperialism 
or domination. 

Thus there are two kinds, orders or systems of im- 
perialism. One is the political-militaristic, the other is 
the ideological world-domination. The making of epochs 
in culture can belong either to the one or to the other 
system of imperialism. Illustrations of both these types 
of imperialism are to be found among the experiences of 
the Indian peoples, as among those of certain other peoples 
in the world. 
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In regard to the military-political imperialism we 
shall take up the Western world first. We have been 
taught to believe, in schools and colleges and through the 
journalistic world by political leaders, that the Western 
races do not make slaves among themselves and that they 
but conquer the East. The militarist-political domina- 
tion of one people by another is not alleged to be in the 
European traditions. Europeans and Americans are sup- 
posed to be peoples whoi have never known the subjugation 
of one race by another, the millitarist-political domination 
of one country by another and so forth. This is the 
exact opposite of historic reality. 

We shall give only one illustration. Let us, for in- 
stance, take England. The people of England was con- 
quered by foreign peoples oftener than once. England 
was a foreign-dominated country for hundreds of years. 
England is in Europe, and the peoples that conquered 
England were the peoples of Europe. The history of 
England for nearly a thousand years was off and on the 
story of the government of one people by another. Eng- 
land belonged to the race of subject nations, to the group of 
slaves who could be governed by foreigners as a “cattle 
farm,” to use an expression from the British philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill. For a quite a long time, as everybody 
will recall, England was a slave of Eomans. This Eoman 
rule in Britain was an illustration, of imperialism of the 
militaristic-political type- To be precise, the Romans rul- 
ed Britain for nearly three hundred and fifty years. The 
“Barbarian” or Teutonic conquests also were foreign con- 
quests, and followed hard upon the Roman domination. 
The Danish rule was likewise a foreign, rule. During the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, again, it was the French 
people who ruled England. This island was the colony of 
western France from the Somme to the Pyrenees. The 
Norman and Angevin Dukes or zemindars of western 
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France who were the “vassals” of the Kings of eastern 
France were the rulers of England. 

Hundreds of similar instances can be quoted. From 
the earliest Greek and Roman times until today Europe 
has ever been a continent of races or peoples governed by 
foreign races or peoples. Militaristie-political domination 
has been an eternal feature in the destiny of Europe. 

Europeans have not always been used to respecting the 
liberties of other Europeans. The tug of war between 
European peoples for the military-political domination of 
European territories is one of the permanent items in the 
history of world-culture. The peoples of Europe have 
also known for quite long centuries the militaristic-poli- 
tical subjugation by non-European, e.g., Asian races, 
peoples or nations. The domination of southern and 
eastern Europe by the Arabs, Mongols and Turks is too 
patent a fact in the annals of civilization. 

Let us now come to the East. In regard to Asia also 
we have been taught to believe that imperialism of the 
militaristic-political type was unknown in her tradition. 
Our forefathers on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Godavari, the Indus, the Tigris, the Euphrates and the 
Nile, the Hwangho and the Yangtsze are alleged to have 
been non-militaristic in their outlook and view of life. 
■Many of us have been seriously believing that the Orient 
has never known, the subjugation of one people by another 
people. Such beliefs are so palpably untrue to facts that 
they should be treated with contempt as but hallucinations. 
The present writer’s mentality is the furthest removed 
from such beliefs. The historic reality is that Asians 
were as adept and happy in establishing militaristic- 
political domination as Europeans. There was no differ- 
ence between them on this score. 

Well, what about our own country, India ? It is said 
that we here in India are used only to aMmisd. This 
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notion is being preached from house-tops by certain sec- 
tions of Indian philosophers, Indian statesmen and Indian 
historians. If some one were to declare that for five 
thousand years from the epochs of Mohenjodaro and the 
Rig Veda down to Tipu Sultan, Baji Rao and Eanjit 
Singh, our fathers, grandfathers and great-grand-fathers 
were only counting beads and cultivating ahimsd, the ten- 
dency among a large body of intellectuals in India to call 
him a philosopher of the first rank would be very obvious. 
Not to fight, to be worthless in secular matters, to fail 
in worldly wisdom were the characteristics of ancient and 
medieval Indians according to these philosophers of the 
first rank. This is the mentality also of a very large 
number of European and American scholars known as 
Orientalists, who try to din into the ears of their victims 
at Oxford, Cambridge, New York, Berlin and Paris that 
Indians were wonderful metaphysicians exclusively inter- 
ested in “the other world” and utterly incompetent to 
manage the things of here below. One is at liberty to 
cultivate this mentality. But let us have a little bit of 
our factual history. 

We shall draw attention only to one or two periods of 
Indian life from Mohenjodaro down to 1850, to see whether 
any generation was unsecular, unmilitaristic and unpoli- 
tical. The wars of the Vedic period are too well-known. 
If the Risis of ancient India understood any thing they 
understood killing, burning and destroying. They were 
the last persons to cultivate ahimsa. Let us come down to 
the Maurya Empire (313 — 185 B. C.). This was establi- 
shed 160 years after Sakyasimha (Buddha) who is known 
to have preached the cult of ahimsd. . This empire was, as 
is well-known, larger than the British Empire of India to- 
day. But do we once in a while realize — ^those of us who 
are philosophers and metaphysicians — that this empire was 
the domination of one race over many races 1 Do we ever 
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try to understand that this empire was nothing but the 
subjugaion of different peoples and different regions by 
one particular people and one particular region? Yes, 
it was a domination, a foreign domination, from top to 
bottom as long as it lasted. We, know quite well that the 
Maurya Empire is older than the Eoman Empire. Thus 
it is clear that it is our forefathers, the Hindus, who, 
inspite of 160 years of Buddha’s teachings, preceded the 
Eomans and all subsequent Europeans in the matter of 
establishing domination over foreign peoples and countries. 
Imperialism of the militaristic-political type belongs to 
the irreducible minimum of ancient Indian culture. 

Let us, then, take one particular sovereign of this 
Maurya Empire, our great, beloved and enlightened 
monarch Asoka. We are told that Asoka was a paternal 
ruler. In one of his edicts he calls the people his children. 
Paternalism is a good virtue and is to be respected as such. 
Now, about his conquest of Orissa. Tremendous blood- 
shed, we are told, was the price of this conquest. We are 
told also that Asoka shed bitter tears over this calamity. 
We can take it for granted that he shed tears at this blood- 
shed. Eor, after all, we are human beings. And it is 
human nature as a rule to sympathize with people in their 
miseries. In modem wars also kings and presidents of 
republics shed tears over the casualties occurring even 
among the enemies. It is, further, the custom to offer 
prayers and garlands at the tombs of le soldat inconnu (the 
unknown soldier) in all countries. Asoka’s tender senti- 
ments must have been touched on the occasion of the 
Orissan horrors. Here, however, as students of history 
we should be careful enough to note that in ancient times 
warfares were not very serious affairs in regard to blood- 
shed. Actual killings could hardly be numerous. Most 
of the casualties were in the nature of maimed bodies. 
The ankles, we may believe, might be sprained, the jaws 
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half broken, the muscles swollen, the noses bleeding, and 
so on. Those wars were very akin to physical exercises 
and sports. All the same, Asoka’s tears are not to be 
overlooked. 

But did Asoka make Orissa free ? Did he grant 
Orissa any “dominion status” or some sort of swaraj and 
self-rule? No. Instead of doing anything like this he 
swallowed Orissa and annexed it to the Maurya Empire. 
This gives another proof of the fact that Indians are as 
capable of political domination or militaristic imperial- 
ism as Europeans. There is hardly any difference as 
human beings between East and West. 

Indians were not more moral and more spiritual than 
Europeans, and Auropeans were not more militaristic, 
more materialistic, more power-loving and domination- 
loving than Indians. And therefore the philosophy that 
is today very popular in India, the metaphysics by dis- 
cussing which we can get recognized overnight as brilliant 
philosophers, the iSm which says that there is a funda- 
mental difference between East and West in regard to 
outlook on life, life’s viewpoints and world-conceptions 
are entirely fallacious. 

What is Ahimsal 

Now let us analyse the word ahimsd. That word has 
become very common nowadays. Unless we use the word 
in season and out of season we cannot digest our food. 
But what could this Sanskrit word have meant ? We are 
taught by philosophers, historians and politicians also to 
believe that ahimsd is the special gift of mother India, 
the characteristic and exclusive contribution of India 
to worldi-culture. I should, therefore, like to know 
exactly in which period our mother India coined that 
word. Exactly what did mother India mean by this 
category, ahimsd, in that period? We should ask every- 
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body to institute researches into the doctrine of ahimsd. 
[We must ransack three orders of texts, the Buddhist 
Pali texts, the Jaina Prakrit texts, and finally, the 
Sanskrit Buddhist and Hindu texts. We shall have to 
ascertain, first, how many times that word has been used 
by our forefathers, and, secondly, how many times it was 
employed to mean the kind of ahimsd that is being propa- 
gated nowadays by our Indian, scholars, leaders and philo- 
sophers as the special cult of India. 

The present writer’s researches into this subject — 
and without mock modesty it may be said that they are 
not very extensive — lead to the conclusion, a very simple 
proposition, that every child understands. In ancient 
and medieval India the word ahimsd signifies — “Do not 
be jealous, do not be envious, do not be malicious, etc-” 
To a plain blunt man, ahimsd means simply absence of 
jealousy, envy, malice or hatred. This is not a very dan- 
gerous proposition after all. This is a copy-book maxim 
of morality discovered by every race and in every region. 
If this is to be paraded as the specific contribution of 
our mother India, we shall be challenged by the repre- 
sentatives of all races because this can be proven to be 
their contribution also. And if our mother India can- 
not make any better show we should have to feel sorry for 
the poverty of her creativities. In any case, it is clear 
that by emphasizing this notion our leaders are serving 
to make India the laughing stock of all nations. 

Another interpretation which can be discovered, not 
according to imagination but from the texts, is as follows : 
Hmsa= killing. A Aimsa=non-killing, don’t kill. In- 
dians were taught not to kill. Yes. But not to kill 
what? This lamp post over here or the tree over there? 
The interpretation that is most common in Buddhistic 
literature and Jaina Prakrit literature is — “Do not kill 
animals.” But orthodox Hindus know that many of us 
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are used to animal sacrifices. Not every Bengali knows 
what Mother Kali does in the non-Bengali parts of India. 
But our Bengali Kali Kalkattawali eats goats. To a Ben- 
gali Hindu, therefore, animal sacrifice is perfectly legi- 
timate. But we can take it that “do not kill an animal” 
was and continues to be a moral precept among Buddhists, 
Jaihas and to a certain extent also among sections of 
Hindus, e.g., Vaisnavas. Animal sacrifice is likely to 
appear cruel in certain eyes. And, therefore, it is easy 
to believe that non-killing of animals is treated as an 
injunction of piety and mercy by some classes. All the 
same, we must not make too much of it as a doctrine or 
a philosophy. It is just a commonplace dictum of 
kindness. On this basis one can establish a Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. Non-killing of animals 
is a very simple proposition, not an unreasonable propo- 
sition, and can be readily understood. 

What did the benevolent and merciful Asoka do in 
this regard? Asoka issued a jirman to forbid the kill- 
ing of animals. So far so good. Whether that firman 
was an act of “positive” law we should like to ask our 
learned friends, the lawyers, to establish. We are not 
yet perfectly clear about that. To what extent were the 
edicts of Asoka regarded as the civil and criminal codes 
of India? ,We should like this topic to be taken up by 
students of historical jurisprudence. For the present, 
we believe that to a certain extent Asoka’s Hitofadeia 
was a sort of morality, perhaps positive morality, but 
whether it was positive law is not always beyond doubt, 
indeed, very often questionable. 

Me this as it may, what did our Asoka say ? He said 
something like the following : “Do not kill animals, and 
I am happy that in my regime during the last so many 
years as a result of my propaganda people have been ob- 
serving dhimsd” But in the edicts he says likewise as 
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follows : “If you my children do not follow my advice 
I have a sanction.” And what is that sanction ? Capi- 
tal punishment. That is, men were to be killed by 
Asoka if they were to kill an animal. This is the inter- 
pretation of ahimsd in Indian history by the very cham- 
pion and avatar of ahimsa. 

These, then, are the two interpretations of ahimsd. 
Today ahimsd is being made to mean a third thing. It 
is being treated as equivalent to non-war, the abandon- 
ment of violence or killing in organized human groups. 
One group of human beings is not to kill another group 
of human beings, and there is to be no state of war. This 
is a new proposition altogether different from non-malice 
and non-killing of animals. The question is this : Does 
Asoka or does any Buddhist preacher or does even the 
Buddha himself ever banish war, i.e., organized violence 
as an instrument for the decision of affairs between any 
two groups of human beings? Has war, i.e., killing of 
human beings in organized groups been declared immoral 
and illegal in any of the Indian legal and moral codes ? 
We ask if ahimsd in our Indian literature of the earliest 
times and of medieval times and later times has ever 
meant the renunciation or annihilation of war, i.e., the 
abandonment of mutual killings between human groups. 
It would be necessary to know on how many occasions 
and by whom war was ever declared unjustifiable, im- 
moral, and illegal in Indian history. 

Indeed, it is very difiScult to quote satisfying instances 
from Indian texts. In the present writer’s judgment the 
concept of war as something illegal, immoral, unjusti- 
fiable is not an Indian, doctrine. Ancient and medieval 
Indian thought, Hindu or Moslim, can lay no claim to 
this concept. It is a contribution of the Western world 
to the problem of relations between groups. It is a doc- 
trine of modern times and modern civilization. This 
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doctrine is tlie creation of Europeans and Americans in 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps we can trace it back 
historically to the eighteenth century and even earlier. 
For the time being, we need not carry on antiquarian 
researches. So, for the present, aMmsa, meaning thereby 
pacifism in intergroup or international relations, is to be 
taken as an entirely modern category unknown in Indian 
political tradition, Indian philosophy, and Indian meta- 
physical literature. 

The present writer is not a politician or a party man. 
We are masters of our conscience and have right to be 
pacifists in international morality if we care to. But 
while preaching or practising pacifism we have no right 
to believe or to propagate that we are observing ahimsa 
as known in ancient and medieval India. We may even 
give a new meaning to the old term ahimsa if we so desire. 
But we must not father our own view on old India. As 
pacifists we are following the modern Western thinkers, 
perhaps the Quakers, perhaps the socialists. May be, 
Jean Jaures, the French socialist, is our guru. But we 
cannot pretend to follow the Jaina Tirthankaras or the 
Buddhist preachers who were utterly innocent of the li- 
mitation or abandonment of wars. Neither Mahavira 
nor Buddha nor Asoka . understood ahimsa, in the sense of 
international pacifism or socialist non-violence which we 
may be preaching today. We should have extensive re- 
searches carried on into this interesting problem. In 
case Mahavira, Buddha, or Asoka can be demonstrated to 
have forbidden warfare, i.e., organized killing between 
groups as inhuman, unpolitical, illegal, and abominable, 
we should be very happy as Indians to claim for our 
fatherland some of the originators of the cult, albeit 
purely speculative and theoretical, with which the names 
of Abb6 St. Pierre, Immannel Kant and others in the 
Western world are associated. 
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But situated as indology today is, we have to admit 
that in the matter of militarist domination Indians are 
as good or as bad as Europeans. If we take all ' the de- 
cades of Indian history and compare them with all the 
decades of European history, we shall have* nothing to 
choose between the two on the score of ahimsd. The 
Chola Empire of Southern India was not based on ahimsd. 
It was the result of blood and iron. Neither Alauddin 
nor A'kbar encountered ahimsd or practised it among the 
peoples of India, south, east or west. Let us take the 
Moghul Empire- .What was it but a militarist-political 
domination! What was the Maratha Empire? Did it 
not embody the domination of one people over other 
peoples? The C.P., the U.P., and Gujarat peed not be 
reminded of this fact. We cannot likewise ignore the 
fact that the Marathas as a people were the greatest 
world-conquerors of Indian history in the military- 
political fields. In the present writer’s appraisal 
Shivaji was and continues to be the greatest Hindu of all 
ages. His exploits it was that rendered possible the 
establishment of a military-political empire that became 
the greatest world power on the Indian stage in the 
eighteenth century. In the interest of metaphysical 
neurosis or some psychological aberrations the world can- 
not be compelled to ignore and forget this history of the 
last two hundred years. 

No historian dealing with objective facts can deny or 
suppress the militaristic-political qualities of the dozens 
of Shiva j is and hundreds of little SdrmihhauTnas (world- 
rulers) that mother India produced from Vedic Sudas to 
Tipu, Baji, and Ranjit. The Hindus and Mussalmans 
of old India were not feeble-minded fools in any age of 
culture-history, whatever they may happen to be today. 
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Ideological Imjyerialism 

Up till now we have been talking of the militaristic- 
political domination. This is one kind of empire-build- 
ing and imperialism. Now there is another kind of im- 
perialism or domination. There one set of ideas is in- 
fluenced, modified or conquered by another set, one sys- 
tem of morality is compelled to acknowledge the suzer- 
ainty or sovereignty of another system. The authority of 
another set of ideas, ideals and institutions replaces that 
of a traditional set. The arts and sciences, philosophies, 
religions, mores, manners and customs, and gods and 
goddesses of one people are replaced by those of another 
people. This domination or imperialism is ideological. 
It is impersonal, having hardly anything to do with any 
individual of flesh and blood. 

Man is a brute by all means and tries to^ influence or 
conquer others physically and militarily. But it is also 
true that man is something of a non-brute, i.e., man has 
tried to listen to reason, and to accept reason. It is very 
interesting to note that throughout the periods of mili- 
taristic-political domination., the domination of the other 
type, the ideological domination, ideological imperialism 
also has been going on, almost synchronous " with the 
other imperialism. Very often the militaristic-political 
empire has had nothing to do with the ideological empire. 
Once in a while, the ideological empires have been estab- 
lished or influenced or promoted by military-political 
empires. But, as a rule, the two imperialisms have gone 
on indepedently of teach other. 

Let us take Islam, or Christianity which is older 
than Islam. As a system of ideas and ideals Christianity 
has conquered and dominated the world by influencing, 
modifying, moderating and subjugating the local rites, 
ceremonies, institutions, moral ideas, and gods and god- 
desses. Christianity as a system of conversions is one 
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of the greatest ideological imperialisms the world has 
known. In social science it is the custom to use the term 
acculturation for this conversion. When one country or 
people is adopting the religion, customs, and manners of 
another, the first is being acculturated to the second, and 
the second likewise to the first. Christianization is an 
instance of world-domination by an adopted religion. 
It is imperialism on the ideological plane. The Christian 
empire is not confined to any particular continent. It 
has succeeded in encompassing the entire world with more 
or less doses of success. The Islamization of mankind 
has been relatively less extensive by the Christian stand- 
ard. 

We shall now mention another ideological imperial- 
ism. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it is 
possible to say, democracy has established an empire 
among all mankind. The French Revolution, the ideas 
of 1789, started the world on this path. Today there is 
hardly anybody anywhere on earth that is not subject to 
the ideals of democracy, whatever that may mean. The 
undeniable fact is that democratic ideology is one of the 
most inspiring forces and vital urges among all races. 
The domination of the human spirit by democratic ideal- 
ism is a remarkable imperialism of modern times. 

Similarly one of the greatest world-empires is being 
enjoyed by sciencel. Is there any human being today, in 
East or West, anywhere in the World, who is not subject 
to the rule of science, to the sovereignty or empire of 
science 1 , 

A fourth ideological empire is that of technocracy 
and industrialism and,, along with them, capitalism. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century capitalism 
has been enjoing an empire among all peoples. This is 
an impersonal empire like Christianity or Islam, demo- 
cracy and science. 
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Generally antithetic to capitalism is Marxism, the 
doctrine of Marx. Marxism or socialism in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has been enjoying a world- 
empire. 'Its domination has reached even Asia includ- 
ing India. It is impossible for anybody to deny that 
socialism is directly or indirectly influencing the thoughts 
and activities of individuals here and there and every- 
where- Socialism, therefore, is as great an ideological 
imperialism asf Christianity or Islam, democracy, science, 
and capitalism. 

So far we have mentioned the ideological imperial- 
isms which are mainly non-iindian in origin. Does 
India afford illustrations of this second kind of imperial- 
ism? She does. India has given rise to ideas, ideals, 
vidyas and ]talaj&, arts and sciences, manners and 
customs, philosophies, politics, moralities, religions, gods 
and goddesses, and sacred texts such as have conquered 
the world. Ideological imperialism is one of the greatest 
contributions of India to world-culture. India as a 
maker of chapters in world-history is thus to be placed 
in two different fields, first, as a contributor to militaris- 
tic-political domination, and secondly, as a contributor to 
ideological imperialism. Empire-building of two differ- 
ent kinds is to be credited to the culture or creativity of 
the Indian people. 

Let us try to understand our Hinduism. In the first 
place, Hinduism is a cult or a religion. It Las its gods 
and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. In the second 
place, Hinduism is a system of culture, institutions, 
social philosophies. It is a system of arts and sciences, 
manpers, beliefs and custome. Now, who established 
Hinduism? It was established by a small number of 
people, perhaps somewhere in Sindh or the P.unjab, i-e., on 
the banks of the Indus, the Kabul, the Eavi, or the Bias. 
The creative persons were perhaps a little colony of half 
F. 29 
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a dozen or several dozen individuals. We call them Risis. 
What they called themselves we do not know. But they 
were creators, epoch-makers. These Risis established 
what later became Hinduism. In the beginning their 
creation or culture was nothing more than the burning of 
wood. It was fire applied to a few pieces of wood in 
which ghee was to be burnt. Considered objectively, 
Yajm, Homa and sacrifice is the pragmatic form of 
Hinduism as a religion. 

The Rids who invented it were strong men, sturdy 
gymnasts, intellectual gynm.asts and moral gymnasts, who 
along with the fire propagated a powerful cult of Pancha, 
Mahoyajna (five great sacrifices or social duties). It 
was not some meaningless hocus-pocus that they started. 
They started a tremendous social dynamics embracing the 
multifarous interests of life in its entirety. And their 
motto was eharaiveti, march on, march op, march on. 
That aggressiveness, that desire to proselytize, to influ- 
ence, to convert, to go on conquering and to conquer is 
the kern of Hinduism as a religion. “We have lit this 
little fire,” they said, “but it is not to remain confined to 
this little colony, to this our village. It has to be spread 
farther and farther. We are not to stay at home. 
There is that river, the cult has to spread to it, that 
river over there has to be crossed. And from village to 
village, from forest to forest, and from river to river, 
and on and on, it has to march, conquer, missiopize until 
the whole world comes .under its domination.” 

The Rids taught Young India to say, “Ahamasmi 
sahamdna, etc.” “Mighty am I, superior by name upon 
the earth, conquering am 1, all-conquering, completely 
conquering every region.” This is the inspiration of 
Hinduism, the cult of eharaiveti (march on), the culture 
of digvijaya (world-copquest), the philosophy of world- 
conversion. 
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This was not the mere enthusiasm of half a dozen 
nervous, rickety, malaria-stricken people, but the declara- 
tion of faith of those who actually marched on from one 
river to another and' crossed one hill- top after another. 
The whole of India has come under their domination. 
Finally, an ideological empire has been established by 
what in our ignorance or absence of a better term, we 
describe as Hinduism. Hinduism is a world-conquering 
cult and culture, determined to organize missions in order 
to civilize or dominate the world. Hinduization is ac- 
culturation of diverse races, peoples and regions to 
Hindu norms and mores. We said that Christianity (or 
Islam), democracy, science, capitalism and socialism are 
ideological imperialisms or impersonal dominations and 
that these five isms or systems enjoy a world-position. 
Now as students, as mere intellectuals we cannot but 
objectively recognize Hinduism, understood whether as a 
system of cult or of culture, as another specimen of 
ideological world-imperialism of race-less, cosmopolitan 
and impersonal character. 

The term ‘world-empire’ is being used in connection 
with Hinduism as a religion and as a culture. This is 
not a hyperbole. In the first place, the present writer’s 
conception of the 'world is to be recalled as consisting in 
the very neighbourhood of the creative individual. Thus 
considered, the smallest territorial area conceivable can 
be aptly described as the conqueror’s world. In the 
second place, India is a huge sub-continent, a world by 
itself. And last but not least, let ua ask the question ; 
“Is Hinduism confined to India?’’ And the answer is : 
“No.” " 

The spirit of India has not rested content within the 
boundaries of the Indian sub-continent. Afghanistan 
and Central Asia were conquered by our Hindu religion 
arid Hindu culture. Likewise was China conquered and 
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it is in. that conquest that we have to see the deeper sig- 
nificance of the Chinese Goodwill Missions of today, 
Burma and Siam were also similarly Hinduized. In 
Siam (or Thailand) we find that the names of rulers are 
derived from Eiama, Vikrama, Varman, Jaya, Indra, 
'Ananda, etc. Likewise in In do- China do we encounter 
Hindu culture in daily life. In Sumatra, Java and the 
other Insulin,dian islands as well as in far-off Japan Hindu- 
ization is similarly manifest in temples, gods and' goddes- 
ses, rituals and ceremonies- Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Siberia, Turkestan, — all these regions of Asia are to be 
recognized to a certain extent as the colonies of Hindu 
cult and Hindu culture. In one word, the whole of 
northern, southern and eastern Asia bears traces of Hindu 
ideological imperialism. This represents the domination 
of Hindu ideology over others, their acculturation to 
Hindu ideas and ideals. 

Is Western Asia to be treated as outside the sphere 
of influence of Hindu imperialism? No. Hindu arts 
and sciences, algebra, arithmetic, Ayiirveda., therapeu- 
tics, metallurgy, fables, stories, philosophies crossed the 
Himalaya mountains and the Khyber Pass. Hindu 
ideas were assimilated by the Iranian, Hellenic, Hellenis- 
tic and Romanized peoples. They were, later, accepted 
as the arts and sciences of the Muslims, the Saracens of 
Baghdad. From the latter they passed on to the Euro- 
peans who accepted them as some of the foundations of 
their mathematics, chemistry, medicine, etc. Thus our 
Hindu ideals, manners and sentiments which began at 
Mohenjodaro in Sindh and in the Punjab have spread 
everywhere in Asia and to a certain extent in Europe. 
Hinduism is then by all means a world-imperialism. 

These Hindu shores of influence were so many 
“Greater Indias” in Asia. The expansion of Tudia. 
consisted in the establishment of the ideological imperial- 
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ism of Hindu cult and culture throughout the length and 
breadth of the Asian continent. These colonizing, mis- 
sionizing or proselytizing enterprises of Indians outside 
the Indian frontiers may be said to have commenced in 
the third century B.C. The active period of digvijwya 
(world-conquest) or charaiveti (march on) of Hindu reli- 
gion, arts and sciences continued until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. During these sixteen nr seventeen 
hundred years India witnessed military-political vicissi- 
tudes of all sorts almost identical with those in contem- 
porary Europe. The ideological dominations of the 
Hindus as established in the different regions of Asia 
were not necessarily the functions of their military and 
political activities at home or abroad. This is an impor- 
tant item in connection with the ideological imperialism 
of the Hindus' in ancient and medieval times which must 
never be lost sight of. 

We have said before that the ideological empires of 
the world, viz., Christianity, socialism, etc., have no 
necessary connection with military-political imperialism. 
The two imperialisms are mainly independent of each 
other. If there is any contact between the two, that 
contact is often an accident. But scientifically speak- 
ing, it is impossible to demonstrate that political im- 
perialism has been the cause and the only cause of ideo- 
logical imperialism. The same is to be observed about 
Hindu ideological imperialism ^is-d-vis Hindu political 
activities. The Hindu conquests in Asia from one end 
to the other were in the main non-political, non-military. 
Our ancient Indian culture went to Japan and was ac- 
cepted by Japan but the Japanese knewi hardly any- 
thing of Indian political and military achievements. 
If we take the case of Siumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo and 
other islands where Hindu culture still persists, we 
shall find that they were not, if at all, under the political 
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domination of the South Indian Cholas for any long 
period. Political imperialism was hardly ever the basis 
of the ideological imperialism established by the Hindus. 
Indeed, militaristic-political domination may be removed 
almost entirely from the picture. No matter how many 
large, medium or small states were being established on 
Indian soil during this millennium and a half, no matter 
how many times we were fighting among ourselves, the 
conquests made by Hinduism as a religion and as a cul- 
ture were going on from one country to another. The 
authors of the Mahdhhdrata and the Rimayav/i, Manu, 
Buddha, Panini, Charaka, Patanjali, Nagarjuna, and 
Kalidasa were all the time conquering the world, very 
often supremely indifferent to the militaristic-political 
fortunes of their compatriots. 

The story of all these ideological imperialisms or 
dominations, Indian as well as non-Indian, proves 
beyond question that almost invariably their progress is 
independent of political imperialisms or dominations. 
In order to be estalblished as a dominant world-force an 
ideology does not have always to be backed up by a power- 
ful political people or party. Indeed, the opposite 
picture is prominent on several occasions when “captive 
Greece captured Rome.” Even a political slave can 
ideologically conquer the master. 

India’s Address in the Modem World 

Attention may now be invited to the ideological 
empire of the twentieth century which we Indians — ^Hindus 
and Mussulmans — ^have commenced establishing, — al- 
though for the time being on rather modest basis, — in 
Asia, Europe, Africa and, last but not least,' America. 
This new empire is the second ideological contribution of 
India to world-culture. It is at present only in its 
rough, crude and humble beginnings. But one ought to 
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be perfectly clear about tbe fact that even without poli- 
tical domination, nay, political freedom, it is possible to 
influence, convert, capture and conquer the world in 
ideas, ideals, arts and sciences. 

In the twentieth century we Indians are living under 
conditions of military-political subjection. Is it . not 
ridiculous to think that a people that militarily and poli- 
tically belongs to an alien empire should itself be credit- 
ed with haying established an ideological empire in the 
world! The answer to this and allied questions has 
already been furnished by the experiences of ideological 
world-imperalism discussed above. We have historical 
evidences to the effect that the ideological influence, con- 
quest or domination is not necessarily a correlate of poli- 
tical activities. 

We" need not appeal always to the history of other 
epochs or other peoples in regard to human progress. 
Let us take the objective facts of India in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. There is no doubt, be it repeat- 
ed, that India is a subject country. And yet who, en- 
dowed with the objective sense, can doubt that the Indian 
people has been making progress in the same sense and 
along the same lines — always not perhaps to the same 
extent — as all the other peoples including the politically 
and militarily most dominant! The progress can be 
demonstrated by indices of all sorts. It should be neces- 
sary at the outset to bid adieu to sentimentalizings about 
the alleged golden age in old India’s epochs of military- 
political freedom. In regard to the economic situation 
we have no answer questions like the following : Did 
the Marathas enjoy greater prosperity under Shivaji and 
Baji Eao than to-day? Did the Bengalis enjoy greater 
prosperity in the days of Alii Vardi Khah or Vijayasena ! 
Did the Bunjabis enjoy greater prosperity under the 
Khalsas or Anandapala? Did the people of Madras 
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greater prosperity under Tipu Sultan or Eajendra 
Cholal Statistically, it is impossible to prove that 
India in the nineteenth and' twentieth centuries has been 
becoming poorer and poorer. By all objective tests, — 
in the matter of transport, export and import, agricul- 
tural output, manufactures and semi-manufactures, 
housing, all sorts of articles for consumption, even in the 
matter of the dhoti which every Indian wears — ^by every 
economic index, it is possible to demonstrate that even 
in spite of foreign rule India has been progressing in 
the economic domain. 

It does not belong to the present writer’s science to 
furnish arguments in justification of political-military 
subjection. Nor is it necessary to wax eloquent over the 
blessings of sovereignty in external and internal affairs. 
The glories of political freedom are by all means to be 
accepted as first postulates. Politics is indeed a force 
in hrunan affairs and a powerful force. Freedom is a 
necessity for all mankind. But politics is not the only 
force. There are other forces not less powerful than 
freedom. A free country is not necessarily rich, nor is 
a subject country necessarily poor. However creative, 
inspiring and powerful political freedom may be as a 
spiritual and material force, it cannot, pragmatically con- 
sidered, be taken to be the exclusive determinant in 
human civilization. A “political interpretation of his- 
tory” in an advaita or monistic manner is as untenable 
as a “monistic economic interpretation” or a monistic 
Freudian (sexological) determinism. 

We have today the beginnings of a new Indian 
Empire, — a new Indian nucleus of world-influences — 
which bids fair to be a worthy continuation of the ideo- 
logical empire of the ancient and medieval Indians.. 
True it is that iix the nineteenth century there was a 
great break in Indian creativity and culture-making 
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Stick' to that as your splendid patrimony. Don’t soil 
your hands by touching the materialistic and dirty things 
of the life below.” That is the philosophy that Europe 
and America administered, not in homoeopathic doses, 
but in big allopathic doses, to the intellectuals of India, 
those who later became the guardians of our morals and 
dominating personalities in our midst. 

Naturally, as a consequence the East, India, was 
regarded as Just a continent .of molly-coddles and slaves 
to be dominated by Europeans and Americans. In 
foreign countries a man from the East meant a coolie, an 
Indian was equivalent to a slave. In Europe and 
America an Indian at best meant only a student, just a 
learner going there for an academic degree and coming 
back with a certificate written by a white hand, to be 
cashed in the cultural stock) exchanges of India, — Govern- 
ment offices and such other establishments, — for a job of 
Es. 250 to Es. 1250 per month. 

All the same, , Indians — both Hindus and Mussalmans 
— 'Were not unhappy to be thus entrusted by Eur-Aimeri- 
cans with the glorious responsibility of managing the 
affairs of the Divine Communion. This was the position 
of India down to a particular time. But even India, 
often gullible as she is, could not be fooled all the time. 
The situation had to change. How could the transform- 
ation be accomplished? How did Eur- Americans as well 
as Indians get debamboozled into the realities of the 
world-situation? Hovr did Eur- Americans as well as 
Indians themselves come to realize that Indians were 
human beings of flesh and blood and not some messengers 
of God? 

The opportunity came when in 1893 a mammoth 
elearing-house of cultures was convoked on the shores of 
the lake of Michigan at Chicago in the TJ.S.A. It was 
the meeting-place of about 5,000 men and women. There 
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were theologians and religious preachers, social scientists, 
anthropologists, philosophers, and natural scientists of 
the two hemispheres present. Most of them were white 
but a few were yellow and brown like ourselves. That 
cultural exchange also counted among its members mil- 
lionaires and milliard'aires, big businessmen, transporta- 
tion experts, engineers, chemists and mill-owners. It 
was the assembly of 5,000 Americans, Europeans and 
Asians that received for the first time a rude shock of a 
peculiar character. The rude shock was due to a bomb- 
shell thrown in the midst of that huge pandemonium de- 
claring the equality between East and West. For the 
first time in the history of modern civilization and after 
■the overthrow of Baji Rao and Ranjit Singh was heard 
the voice of Young India in and through that bomb-shell. 
It was the voice of a human being, not an esoteric crea- 
ture dealing in the spiritual goods of the other- world. 

What he talked was perhaps not clear to many. But 
how he talked — the manner of his talk — was perceptible 
to all. It was challenging, it was a call to arms. The 
voice was that of modern India, an India bent upon a 
moral and intellectual tug of war with the world today. 
The audience had come to a Parliament of Religions. The 
impact of that bomb-shell was religious, no doubt, but 
more than religious too. It covered the interests of 
entire human life, embracing as it did the whole problem 
of inter-racial contacts. The bomb-shell may be said to 
have announced to the world-pandemonium as follows : — 
“You, Eur- Americans, from now on be ready to consider 
yourselves to be the pupils of ' Asia and, of course, of 
India also as the creator of modern values, — just as we 
are not ashamed to declare ourselves as the pupils of 
Eur- America. Reciprocal discipleship or reciprocal 
mastership is to be the relation from now on. No one- 
sided superiority or inferiority complex is to rule the 
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international pattern to-morrow and day after to- 
morrow.” That was, so to say, the Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia in the spiritual realm. 

It went on, so to say, in the following strain : “You 
Europeans and Americans must not think that you are 
born to dominate Asia for all the centuries. Just note 
that you are not going to have a greater domination on 
our Asian soil than Asians can have on Eur- American 
soil. We are going to dominate you ideologically to the 
same extent and in the same sense as you dominate us in 
the same field, although in military-political matters you 
happen to be our masters for the time being. If you 
want that our ideologies should be off Europe and 
America, from now on your ideologies should also have, 
to be off Asia.” This is the ideological Monroe Doctrine 
from the Asiait side. The doctrine, — 'implying as it 
does “Hands off Asia” on the cultural plane, — was enu- 
merated for the first time in the history of modern civi- 
lization by a young man born on the banks of the southern 
Ganges, and he was at once recognized as a re -creator of 
values, as a remaker of mankind, as a world conqueror. 
We refer to Swami Vivekananda. 

The RamaJcrishna Empire 

The desire and the power of the Indian people to 
create and to dominate in the world of modern values have 
been in evidence uninterruptedly since that event of 
1893. The “ideas of 1905” constitute an important land- 
mark as embodying in a concrete form on the Indian 
soil the spirit of world-conquest manifested by Viveka- 
nanda in the U.S.A. 

The progress that we have been able to accomplish 
during the last fifty years, especially since the glorious 
revolution of 1905, — 'the Swadeshi movement, the Swaraj 
revolution of Young India,— the progress that has been 
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achieved in industrialization, banking, insurance, com- 
merce, etc., as well as in scientific researches, in activi- 
ties on the international plane is something of which any 
people in the world can be proud. The political, eco- 
nomic and cultural activities of Indians — both Hindus 
and Muslims, — since 1905 are being watched by the en- 
tire world. What we are doing at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore or Madras is attracting notice among all nations. 
It is being studied in. New York, Tokyo, Berlin, Paris, 
Moscow, Pome and, last but not least, in London. It 
will not do to be blind to the reality that our thoughts, our 
aims and our movements are already world-commodities. 
This little trade union movement over here and that little 
political activity over there are all being commented upon 
in the newspapers of the world. India has succeeded in 
establishing world-contacts. Indians today are thus not 
tiny little bugs to be crushed out of existence according to 
the whims of a particular group of individuals living in 
a certain corner of the earth. India, is a power, — of 
course, a junior power — among the powers of the world. 
She is influencing mankind in many directions although, 
no doubt, as yet not in a powerful manner. But men 
with eyes in East and West can see that Young India is 
already a creative force and has been establishing an 
address among the VishwOrshakti (world-forces) in the 
realm of ideas, ideals and creativities of the ideological 
type. 

Today there is hardly any journal of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, botany, .zoology, medicine or 
the other natural sciences conducted by Europeans and 
Americans which is not publishing something by an Indian 
scholar or which does not review the work done by Indian 
scholars. Our Indian antiquarians and historians as 
well as researchers in the other human and social sciences 
have also come of age and have been recognized by European 
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and American savants as tlieir peers. This is a thing 
which was hardly known even down to 1905. In all these 
arts and sciences Indians today are not mere learners 
but have grown — although not in very large numbers yet 
— into teachers also. It is an aspect of world-domination 
in the sense of equality and constructive co-operation be- 
tween East and West which has to be visualized in con- 
nection with the new Indian Empire of the twentieth 
century.. Vivekananda was the founder of this new 
Indian Empire because, in the present writer’s opinion, 
previous to him hardly any Indian had ever been recog- 
nized in Europe and America as a world-con,quering 
force. 

This new Indian Empire is not identical and is not 
to be confounded with the influences of ancient Indian 
culture on the Eur- American culture of the last century 
and a half as noticeable in the romantic movement, "new 
thought” cults, theosophy, vegetarianism and so forth. 
The modern West’s interest in the old East, in the 
Asian, literature, art, philosophy, etc., of bygone days, 
and in Orientalism as a branch of archaeological and 
antiquarian investigations is certainly an important fea- 
ture in the contemporary contacts between India and 
Eur- America. But Vivekananda’ s pioneering goes much 
beyond this. It ushers in a new era of modern India’s 
creations in the arts and sciences and co-operation with 
the modern West in the new problems and achievements 
of mankind. 

Vivekananda is the first man to establish that em- 
pire, and it is lucky that with Vivekananda that empire 
did not cease to exist. Ke succeeded in leaving behind 
him a tradition of self-sacrifice, of the glorious vow of 
poverty, of spirituality combined with organizing power, 
and that tradition is embodied today in one of his crea- 
tions, the Eamakrishna Mission. The activities of this 
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Mission have reached in a somewhat stable albeit modest 
form several countries of Europe including England. 
The Mission is represented in South America also. In 
the United States of America it has centres in nearly a 
dozen cities. As is well knovra, the Mission has of 
course a network of institutions throughout India and 
Ceylon as well as Burma and the Federated Malaya 
States. Outside of Indian and Asian frontiers these in- 
stitutions have served, — although not yet in very consi- 
derable proportions, — to bring Eur- American intellec- 
tuals, publicists, and culture-leaders into regular inter- 
course with the organizers of the Ramakrishna Order as 
well as other Indian scholars, businessmen and travellers. 
Contacts between East and West are thereby being main- 
tained in Western centres of learning, commerce and 
politics on terms of equality and mutual good-will. An 
international cO-operation of this type had never been 
attempted in modern times previous to the establishment 
of this new Greater India. This is why the present 
writer has often described the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission as constituting the International Spiritual Ser- 
vice and the International Social Service of India. This 
body of cultural and ideological workers is not less pro- 
foundly constructive and significant for India and the 
world than the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.), the Indian 
Medical Service (I.M.S.), the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice (I.E.S.), tht Indian Police Service (I.P.S.) and so 
forth of the Government of India, or the several services 
that used to be maintained by the now defunct League of 
Nations. 

The Riamakrishna Empire, is not exclusively the work 
of the Ramakrishna Mission. It is the work of indus- 
trialists, of scientists, of antiquarians, of poets, of 
painters, of religious missionaries, of business magnates, 
of trade unions, and of political leaders of all denomina- 
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tions. By political leaders, — although the present writer 
does not belong to any political party, — we mean not only 
people above forty hut even young men and women be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five who are doing 
idealistic or constructive work. These young men and 
women, are demonstrating to the world, along with the 
adults in letters, science and industry, trade union organ- 
izers, businessmen and the Ramakrishna Mission that 
India is out conquering and to conquer. 'All those men 
and women, who are trying to crush to pieces the Hima- 
layan obstacles that hamper the progress of India and to 
promote modern spirituality and society among the Indian 
people are establishing in their own personalities and in 
their daily activities that fundamental doctrine of equal- 
ity between East and West and international cooperation 
on terms of mutuality. 

The Ramakrishna Empire is still in its nonage. It 
has just commenced its career and is hardly yet adequately 
known. But among i.ts architects is to be mentioned the 
legion of men and women who are working at home and 
abroad in the most diverse fields of thought and action 
and in the most heterogeneous ways. Whatever is being 
done by Indians in industry, commerce, science, educa- 
tion, literature, fine arts, politics, la;bour organization, 
religion and social service is a contribution to the streng- 
thening of India’s claims to recognition as a colleague of 
the other creative countries of the modern world. Not 
every builder of the Ramakrishna Empire is a religious 
preacher. Nor is every builder of this new Indian Empire 
a Hindu. The Mussulmans as well as the Christians of 
India have also been contributing to the iGrreater India 
as embodied in this Empire. It is not to be supposed 
that the Eiamakrishna Empire is being constructed exclu- 
sively by the intellectuals and other high-brows. The 
industrial workingmen . in the , factories of India are no 
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less valuable builders of this organization than the Tatas 
and other big industrialists. Nay, Indian emigrants in 
the dijfferent overseas lands of the two hemispheres are 
also powerfully helping forward the evolution of this new 
Indian Empire in so far as they are exhibiting their 
creativities in a manner which can be recognized by their 
non-Indian colleagues as of at least equal worth with their 
Own work in the same lines. Every Indian man and every 
Indian woman, who embody in their daily thoughts and ac- 
tions the desire and the power to influence, to convert and 
to dominate are to be listed in the ever-growing schedule 
of the pillars of the Ramakrishna Empire. 

Why do we call this “Greater India” of today, this 
new Indian Empire of the twentieth century, the Raina- 
krishna Empire ? Our logic is very elementary. Viveka- 
nanda used to describe all his own activities as the acti- 
vities of his Master, Ramakrishna. The empire that was 
brought into being by his personality is therefore aptly 
to be described, in our estimation, as the Ramakrishna 
Empire. And this is what has been done on several occa- 
sions, at Rangoon, Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi, Patna, 
Bombay and elsewhere (1936-40). 

For this logic we have some hisforical basis also. 
It is desirable once fnore to recall the first ideological 
empire of ancient and medieva.1 India. That Greater 
India was the cumulative result of all sorts of Indian 
thoughts and enterprises carried on for over a millennium 
and a half. The workers were in many instances Brah- 
minic Hindu in the narrow sectarian sense. Not every- 
body among the Indian colonizers, missionaries and ideo- 
logical empirebuilders of those days was thus strictly 
speaking a Buddhist. But it is very interesting that 
most of the ‘Indian activities of that long period of his- 
tory have come to be known in the world rightly or 
wrongly as Buddhist activities. The Greater Indias of 

P. 31 
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those days have come to be described as so many bits of 
Buddhist India outside the Indian frontiers. That re- 
markable personality, Buddha, has furnished the name 
of the vast ideological empire of Indians throughout the 
Asian Continent. 

Asia was conquered by the spirit of India as a whole, 
not by Buddhists as a sect or by Shaivas as a sect or by 
Vaishnavas as a sect. It is the stories of the IMmayana 
an,d the MahabMrata that conquered for India the 
painters, sculptures, poets and preachers of Asia. It is 
the laws of Manu by which social, economic an.d political 
norms of Asia were acculturated to Indian conditions. 
It is the Ayurvedic system of therapeutics that captured 
the medical experts of Asia. The digvijaya of decimal 
system of notation brought Asia within the Indian sphere 
of influence". Buddha was not the only Indian world- 
conqueror in Asia. And yet India is known in Asia as 
the land not so much of Rama, Shiva, Manu, Panini, 
Charaka and others as of Buddha. It is an accident of 
history perhaps. But it is a reality of international 
culturt-contact. 

Nothing is more curious than, the fact that since the 
days of Yuan-Chwang, the Chinese scholar-organizer- 
educationist of the seventh century, even the danton, the 
twig that is used as tooth-stick, has been known in China 
as something Buddhist. And why? Because in the 
mule-loads of things Indian carried to China by Yuan- 
Chwang from the land’ of Buddha were to be found hun- 
dreds of articles not excluding the darvton. It is as if we 
in Asia were to describe the steam-engine as Christian 
because in sooth it was imported into Asia along with 
many other things from Europe whose inhabitants happen 
to be Christian by faith. - 

The ideological empire of the Indian people that has 
been slowly but steadily evolving since 1893 is biiS an 
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embodiment of the creative urges of all the self-conscious 
men and women of India in their entirety. But we are 
following the precedent furnished by history in order to 
describe i.t after Ramakrishna because he was the inspirer 
of Vivekananda, who, as the representative of Young 
India, succeeded in laying the first foundation-stone. 
The Ramakrishna Empire, then, as the successor of the 
Buddhist Empire, is growing into the second specimen of 
Indian ideological imperialism, constituting thereby 
another epoch of India in world-culture. 




ONE HUNDRED AND EIFTY-FIVE DATES IN THE 
HISTORY OF RAJASTHAN 


BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L., 

Curator, Anwp Sanskrit Library and Director of Oriental 
Puhlicoitions, Bikaner. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, has one of 
the best collections of Bardic MSS. which has been cata- 
logued by L.P. Tessitori. A MS. of great historical 
importance in this, namely Rajavamri Janamapattriyam, 
No. 10 in Tessitori’s Catalogue Section 1, Part II, re- 
cently attracted my notice. Tessitori describes it as 
follows : 

“A small gutakd, 4^" x 6" in size, cloth bound, con- 
sisting of 70 leaves. Incomplete, many leaves being lost 
both at the beginning and at the end. Each page con- 
tains from 2 to 4 lines of writing of about 25 A'ksaras, 
followed by two Kundalls, or horoscopical diagrams, 
arranged on the same line. Pp. 33a — 40b, which are 
inserted in the middle of the MS., are of different paper 
and in different writing. The MS. was apparently 
written about 200 — 250 years ago, probably in the second 
or third decade of the Samvat-century 1700. 

The MS. contains a collection of Janmapattris, i.e., 
horoscopes of the birth of the rulers of Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
and other Rajput states, and also smaller chiefs, as well 
as imperial princes. Each page contains one horoscope, 
which consists of two parts, to wit : (a) two to four lines 
of text, giving the date, hour, and asterism of birth as 
well as the name of the father, etc., of the new-born one, 
and (b) two Kundalis, or zodiacal diagrams, the one 
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being tbe Lagnakun(Jali with the names of the signs, and 
the other the Bhavakundali, without these names. 


The horoscopes are given in a very irreguar order. Most 
of them refer to the Saihvat century 1600, but since the 
latest of all bears the date Samvat 1719 (p. 36a), it 
would appear that the collection was made shortly after 
this year . . . .” 

When I examined the MS. T found that the contents 
viz. the dates were of very great importance to the 
history of Rajasthan. Tessitori does not give a list of 
these. Two important works are now available to us on 
the history of Rajasthan, Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan and Dr. Ojha’s History of Rajputana, the 
latter in Hindi. Neither seems to have made use of the 
Gutakd under notice. The latter has made use of the 
Khyata by Dayal Das ; but the Gutako is earlier than this 
and the evidence contained in it compels attention espe- 
cially when it differs in certain cases. For instance, 
according to Tod (Ed. 1920, Vol. II, p. 1131) Bikaji 
founded Bikaner in Samvat 1545 (A.D. 1489). Tod refers 
to the opinion of Erskine (Ibid., p. 1123, footnote) ac- 
cording to whom Bikaji was born in A.D. 1439, left 
Jodhpur in 1465 and founded Bikaner in 1488. Accord- 
ing to Ojha (History of Bikaner, Vol. I, p. 90) Bikaji 
was born in Saihvat 1495, i.e., A.D. 1438 and founded 
Bikaner in Saihvat 1545, i.e., A.D. 1488 (Ibid., p. 96). 
The Gutako, however, gives these dates as Samvat 1497, 
i.e., A.D. 1440 and Saihvat 1520, i.e., A.D. 1463 respect- 
ively. Ojha (Ibid., p. 112) gives Samvat 1526, i.e., 
A.D. 1470 as the date of Lun Karanji’s birth; but accord- 
ing to the Gutako it is Saihvat 1517. Again, according 
to Ojha (Ibid., p. 123) Jaith Singhji was born in Saihvat 
1546, i.e-, A.D., 1486. In the Gutak6, however, this 
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date is given as Samvat 1542. Tod (p. 947) assigns the 
birth of Jodhaji to Saihvat 1484 and the foundation of 
Jodhpur to Samvat 1515. According to Ojha (Ibid., p. 
82) Jodhpur was founded in Saihvat 1516. Th3 Gutako 
gives Samvat 1472 for his birth and 1498 for the foun- 
dation of Jodhpur. 

The Gutak6 con,tains some names and dates which 
are found neither in Tod’s nor Ojha’s work. This part 
of it supplements those works. The rest may be taken as 
corroborative. The information contained in this can- 
not, therefore, in any way be considered stale. 

1 give here only the textual portion of the Gutako, 
namely the dates, leaving out the horoscopical diagrams. 
The publication of this has a value to the history of 
Sanskrit literature also. Some of the rulers of Eiajasthan 
like Anup Singh ji were not only good Sanskrit scholars 
themselves, hut also patronised many Sanskrit authors. 
The chronology of these rulers will undoubtedly throw 
important light on the chronology of contemporary Sans- 
krit authors. For the benefit of English-reading histo- 
rians I give first a list of names and dates, names being 
transliterated from Sanskrit as it were with spellings as 
they are found in the Gutakd. 


1. 

Mrgavati 

Samvat 

1666 

2. 

Amarasimha 

J 9 

1694 

3. 

BalucaSa 

5 9 

1647 

4. 

Sujanasimha 

9 9 

1651 

5. 

Sultana Ajama 

9 9 

1710 

6. 

Bikaji 

9 9 

1497 

7. 

Karnaji 

9 9 

1517 

8. 

Jayatasimha 

9 9 

1542 

9. 

Kalyanamalla 

99 

1575 

10. 

Dalapati 

9 9 

1621 

11. 

Satarasala 

9 9 

1669 

12. 

Jodhaji 

99 

1472 
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13. 

Eava Gariga 1 

Sariivat 

1540 

14. 

Eava Jaji 

} y 

1496 

15. 

Suratanasiinlia 

5 9 

1705 

16.. 

Siradarasimha 

J J 

1708 

17. 

Sastakhsna 

5 5 

1662 

18. 

Mahasimha 

y y 

1624 

19. 

8ivaji 

y y 

1686 

20. 

Saliaji 

y y 

1655 

21. 

Japharkha 

y y 

1666 

22. 

Haraja^a 

y y 

1681 

23. 

Gaudapradyamna 

y y 

1670 

24. 

Ramasimhap'utra 

y y 

1711 

25. 

Kirtisirhliaputra 

y y 

1713 

26. 

Riayasimha 

y y 

1676 

27. 

Prthvlsiiiilia 

y y 

1709 

28. 

Eupasiriihaputra 

y y 

1713 

29. 

Prthviraja Cahavana 

y y 

1115 

30. 

Udesimha 

y y 

1600 

31. 

Manasiihha 

y y 

1599 

32. 

Viramade 

y y 

1544 

33. 

Savaladasjl 

y y 

1615 

34. 

Sadula 

y y 

1625 

35. 

Eava Vagha 

y y 

1514 

36. 

Udesimha 

y y 

1594 

87. 

Suryasiihha 

y y 

1627 

38. 

Isvarasiihha 

y y 

1698 

39. 

Krsnasimha 

y y 

1639 

40. 

Sabalasixiiha 

y y 

1664 

41. 

Rava Rama 

y y 

1586 

42. 

Candasina 

y y 

1598 

43. 

Ratnasi 

y y 

1689 

44. 

Bhojaraja 

y y 

1590 

45. 

Eava Jagannatha Kalyanamalota 




(son of Jagannatha Kalyanamal) 

y y 

1653 

46. 

Ramasimha 

yy 

1663 
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47. Karamasena 

48. Asakarana 

49. MMhosiinlia 

50. Amarasimha Baghela 

51. Dhirabala 

52. Dudaji 

53. Jemala 

54. Saiigaji 

55. Etna Udesimha 

56. Eiana Pratapa 

57. Eanasni Amarasimha 

58. Eana Sagara 

59. Luna Karnaji 

60. Eavala Malade 

61. Eava Hariraja 

62. Eiavala Bhimaji 

63. Eavala Hararaja 

64. Manasimhaji 

65. Eayasimhaji 

66. Suryasiihhajl 

67 . Karnasiihha j i 

68. Kesarisimha 

69. Dugarasi Pradyamnaji 

70. Mohanasiiiihaji 

71 . Eaghunathasimhaj i 

72. Vanamalldasa 

73. Vikramadurgaprathama 

Sutrapata 

74 . V ikramadurgakhata 

75. Vikramadurgasilanyasa 

76 . V ikramadurgasampurti 

77. Anandakuwaraji 

78. Madhosimhaji 

79. Bhavasimha 

80. JagaHnathajl 
F, 32 


Samvat 1632 
,, 1627 

„ 1665 

,, 1660 

„ 1622 

„ 1497 

„ 1564 

„ 1638 

„ 1578 

„ 1597 

„ 1616 

„ 1613 

„ 1542 

„ 1668 

„ 1598 

„ 1618 

„ 1651 

„ 1607 

„ 1698 

„ 1651 

„ 1673 

„ 1697 

„ 1702 

„ 1706 

„ 1719 

,, 1699 

„ 1645 

„ 1645 

„ 1645 

,, 1650 

1690 

„ 1610 

„ 1633 

„ 1609 
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81. 

Karamacandaj I 

Samvat 

1633 

82. 

Manarupa 

9 9 

1643 

83. 

Abhaikar^aji 

9 9 

1654 

84. 

Rupasimha 

9 9 

1662 

85. 

Cindasimha 

99 

1633 

86. 

Pratapasiihha 

9 9 

1626 

87. 

Sakatasimha 

9 9 

1629 

88. 

Salahadiji 

9 9 

1617 

89. 

Sadulaji 

9 9 

1614 

90. 

Jufljarasiihbaii 

9 9 

1647 

91. 

Vikramaditya 

9 9 

1666 

92. 

Bajasiihha 

9 9 

1678 

93. 

Eamadasa 

9 9 

1640 

94. 

Riayamallaji 

99 

1594 

95. 

Dvarikadasaji 

9 9 

1656 

96. 

Salahadiji 

9 9 

1664 

97. 

Rfipasimhaji 

9 9 

1685 

98. 

Elimadasaji 

9 9 

1607 

99. 

Mahinanda 

S 9 

1607 

100. 

Mahananda 

9 9 

1658 

101. 

Gopalasimha 

9 9 

1671 

102. 

Naramanaji 

9 9 

1642 

103. 

ViranaTayana 

99 

1666 

104. 

Giridharadasa 

9 9 

1661 

105. 

Vithaladasaji 

99 

1655 

106. 

Vikramaditya 

9 9 

1639 

107. 

Muraradasagauda 

9 9 

1657 

108. 

Dalapati 

5 9 

1636 

109. 

Krsnadasa 

J } 

1607 

110. 

Anlraya 

9 9 

1640 

111. 

Anirayaputra 

9 9 

1668 

112. 

Anirayaputra 

9 9 

1670 

113. 

Anuruddha Gauda 


1671 

114. 

Arjjana 

9 9 

1672 

115. 

Sivarama 

M 

1675 
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116. 

Danasaiia Samvat 

1629 

117. 

Khusaru Suratana 

9 9 

1644 

118. 

Saha Murada 

9 9 

1627 

119. 

Khanajama 

99 

1655 

120. 

Mirja Manulaha Mahavatlkhana- 




putra 

9 9 

1671 

121. 

Dalela Mimhati Mahavatikhanaputra 

99 

1670 

122. 

Miraja Bahirama 

99 

1667 

123. 

Khanakhanaputra Elaca 

9 9 

1643 

124. 

Daraba 

9 9 

1644 

125. 

Jahada 

9 9 

1662 

126. 

Sahariyara 

9 9 

1662 

127. 

Sultana Parayejaputra 

9 9 

1664 

128. 

Damasahaputra 

99 

1659 

129. 

Husahga 

9 9 

1661 

130. 

Sultana Parivejaputra 

9 9 

1671 

131. 

Khana Ajima 

9 9 

1668 

132. 

Khana A jama Kanyaputra 

9 9 

1669 

133. 

SahijadI Khakhani Mai 

9 9 

1626 

134. 

Sultana Nisara Begam 

9 9 

1643 

136. 

Sultana Khusaru Patni 

9 9 

1644 

136. 

A j amaka ny aputrl 

9 9 

' 1662 

137. 

Bal MSnavati 

9 9 

1629 

138. 

Jagatsimha 

9 9 

1517 

139. 

Prthvisiiiiha 

9 9 

1709 

140. 

I4varasimhaputra 

9 9 

1715 

141. 

Easa 

9 9 

1690 

142. 

Amarasimha 

9 9 

1670 

143. 

M'ahabatakhana 

9 9 

1671 

144. 

Eajasiihha 

9 9 

1652 

145. 

Eajasinghavisanadasota (son of 




Eiajasingha) 

9 9 

1645 

146. 

Gopaladasa, Sundaradasota 

9 9 

1643 

147. 

Campavata 

9 9 

1655 

148. 

Jujharasiihha 

9 9 

1645 
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149. 

Vikramaditya 

Sarhvat 

1666 

160. 

Maladeva 

J 9 

1568 

151. 

Jasavantasimha 

99 

1683 

152. 

Bhagavanadasa 

j > 

1614 

163. 

Naraharidasa 

j 9 

1614 

154. 

Sakatasimha 

) j 

1624 

155. 

Dalapati 

9 9 

1625 


1 TOq; ^rf%gj sg^ 

'3 g# TOgrq to toI ggg 


I ^ TTirr ^ 

^srrqfi 


2 K’kVi ^ inr^R ^f? ?? fw ?Y 

?^RnTS$l STTfSTIK ?ft»r n 5^tvrrTqrTrs;T I ^5=^ 

n?rm V jRT ^r^^rr^r stq- ^t^|- 

TT^3mf%i sirin 

^r i 'srr tts s'n^ i 

4 ^ TtTirwr vsi?^ jt=(^. 

55^s# 7j»ir ^ 3TRR>of. ^ p gsrmfg-i 3fl- 1 

5 ^ ?'3^ ^snwiT? w ^reT\s TO 

fy^wi^HST ^HjreTgJTl jtorjt ^ ian ' 
®iT3nT I I 

6 ?n\s ^ «rmgr? ?<^ otc! to vo to 

Ko iftTOTTOS^ I ^ «it -j^ ^ 

?'\Ro ^TOftl 

Rri?TOTO^ I TTO 5|5r ^nwi- 5]rJi 1 

8 gif ^nf%gj ^ TO ^ Vt; q^o 

?rtT^ fe|55TOTOg I ^ 3igg-f%^ ^pq | 

9 ^ gr^ 5fg ^ gggr^ qg- :jY tr^y 

? BTO fTOTOTOiTS^ I ^ ^P^TOTOTO vft spg | 

10 ^fro; gf i^Rgg gig \3 g'ggTO g^l 

TOg% 3f1 g?g I ifgyyjggsg 1 

11 gg vrragg- gf^.i^ qqq^^ ^gcftTOT# 

SRgHTOg I ^gr TOT^TO 'TOT I grorg- 
gs# I , ‘ 
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12 ^ V ^irra; ^ ? q^o 

?w qcriqrr ^ tth sft^rr ^ 'sph i nqg; ^ 
?? sflNST ^HFfri 

13 ?KVo t^TPT^f^ U qn 

W ^fqr SRT 1 

14 ?v%^ cp? nts^ ^ v<^ ^ 

q^o ^N^sTFrrrsT w — 5rF5fr 

SRTI 

15 N^cT ?v9o«^ ^ ^ ^3pn^ qcT q^ 

KK ^nrq fwr^Hfprsq i Tmr TrsrfH^ jq-^piT i 
5^srPTf%^ 3pir I 

16 ?«o<' gpf «rrq«r 5fq ^>tV^ ^qqi^ vo, q^ 

^ o ^q’jyrHTTs^ 1 <|uii ^i(vSr«-H' \ 

fq^sfrc^ I 

17 ?RH q^qlq qfq vs qqr q€l- q ?? tf?r 

q^t ?vi<ii ^^qrrqrf R’Ri'^R va^q^'q^ q^y v^v 
TTf^cT q€)r qi^sqq qsq | 3T?q | 

18 qqg; qq srrftqq vaqqrg; qsY q^o qqq 

%q?PHqsqi q>§rqi^i i qr^r^^Fqi 

19 qq^j; (Fitst written and then correc- 

ted) qq qqqq qfq ^ Tifq qq qqt- ? q^y ? qrrq 
f^rqrql Tt i 

20 ^ Miic^H' Fsq ?y q^l Tifq qq q^t ^vs q^ 

YVS qqq q\q^TqqEq I TTq spq I 

21 qq^ l\\%. ^rfqqi^ 3 ^ Hvi srq ^ r q r q t ?o ^fhrq 

qqqicT q€r Wo eqq ^q^yrqqsq.l qruq 

vsn=q I 

22 qqcr qf qo arrqrf^^ql^i ?vsi?^ 

qf\q Y^i ? ? ^pffqq fqs^q^pqqsq | 5prq I 

23 ?fq^ ?^vso qiq qrq ^ ^fs ^^Rvs snsTqf ^yiyv^ 

q^l vslo vgqiTRT qq qeft ■Rl^o #q?5Tqqsq | q'ts- 
SRpq 3prqi 

24 qq?! ?vs?? qqrf^ qiqqq a rr gw r 

Y^ \ qqqRi; qqt % qq Ro ^qqrqq^qi 

■qqfqf ^ ^ j^rsFTTi 
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25 i'sU ^ ^ K sn^- 

wrppftrr ^ i 

26 ^ sirfe^ ?v w ^i€l' 

BTjt I Jip^^yTfnTs^ I ^>ferr xrirfBi ^rt i 

27 ?f5Rr ^ sitto ^ K ^ ^ 'r v 

+i'^>-(,«<ri*i'»# I TTSiT sRr^jgrf^rf^ 5^^^ i 

28 I's^^ ^ ^ vf\% ^JcHT TiRpt 

?t^l?o gjst V^IW\ ^RT W?t ?K'T5y n 
^?nTB^- 1 sfr ^f%|JT|' 5^3RT I 

29 ? ? ?H ^ ^ ^ fic> f^rq-^ t i 

qr fTR qn^ I ^ <js€fTr3r qr^qiw 5 rt i 

irs^i 

30 H^ci; ?^oo qr<?q>q ws Vi qrt ^r Y^iY^ 

qgr qjli gw w qsT ?vi?:^ ggg-^- 
?rtjte 7 I w sft g^gi w i 

31 ?Rcr g^rf^ gf? <c ^ git' sr^qr -q^g- 

gst ^6 q^y ^o i grqfgf 

wi 

32 gqcT ?hw opf srmwf? ?v ^ w i Trsrat 

qt?TT% ^ 3 RPT^^ ' I 

33 ’eN; gf =#ggT^fms^ qwf ?o qwT 

o 

TTfV W I TRT «ft ^ W I 

34 ^fqg; gf jr«nT tqrnsr ^ u ^T’ ^ fer qq 

g[gTrfq"q2l'^?-?\gTrqfwq'g^i Jrqqq'f^ 
??i fqr grf;?? ft 5RTqqt I 

35 qrq^ ?K qq q^l qfq sirqqrg; q€t ^y q^ vv ^ ^rqr 

qRT 1 

36 5Efo qq qi^ ^ g^Rr q^r qft q^y 

gqq I ^ w% gqi Tiwr sr^ri 

37 ?fo ^ qfqssgqqni; iRT g^t ^o qRy 

^r ^[qfgi w i oi^^oi^vs 
?fo fscftq ^^qfsr ^ 

^qferRi;.qq- ?? q^ ^y ?rq-q gfrqrq 
fqRi Iqqqfg^ 


38 
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39 Ho ^ ^|o nt^T TTWt- 

’ill F®ni%f 'spHi 

40 Ho wtswf ^flr ^ =th ^vi?v9 

HHHfH^ ^SFH» H^Ah I 

41 H^ ^ ?'\ HBpqTq; HH ^ 

TT^ TPHH 5pH I 

42 ^Nh ^ «rT^'jr tiIh WEf^l ?oR^Tr^«flr 

HT55% ^ H| I -cjVfHH ^PTT I 

43 H^ t\c:% ^ <i: Hflfirrqr w v^iH 

•HR HTH^ THTHt ^FH I 

44 ?H^o ^ HTiHH ^ H^q; RSi" ^ qn 

HHt HR m^'k gn ^rhh Rt !3n=H i 

45 Ho RR RHTR RfR \S HRt R^'f ? q;^ ? o TTR RRHTR 

46 HR^ RR RHt RfR ^ ^[RfRRTH RH R^t. . .RR? HTR- 

H«R -HRT ^ Rlr 5j| 5R RfH HHfHf I 

47 HR^ RR qtl ^ Tfd HRRTci; HR RHIT 

tV|o HlRHTRHSR I H RHfT%R 

SfFR I 

48 HR^ RR RTRif RfR ? Tifff HRRTR RH RRt V^lV^ 

■HR -R^R^TRRt JR RTHRiRR RFH I 

49 rr ^5 r^ ^ ^*f hrrici rr rrIt 

«ff ■HRsfr ’ll; I fIRT HRffHf RFR I 

50 HR^ ?^“^o RR RR ^ Hf% "H^ 5TR RRt...qH. .. 

HRR 'HRT RRRf^ RTRHT RFR 

51 HRfT r€ RTRf^ ^ HRRTq; RH RRf 

<MI RfTRH^ JR RfRRH RFR I 

52 HR^ ?Y<^V3 rr anw ^ HRRTcT RH RRf R RH ^ ^ 

HRR HR RftRT ^ ^ Rff RFR %%cffRT I 

53 HRfT RR arrg; ^fR ? ? fRHr% Rft gar i #r^ 

itRRfRT RFR I 

54 HRRT RR RHTR R^ <i ^ HRRTH RSf . . .RH. , . 

HRR I 'HRT «ft HiRT ^ RFR =Rt^ HfHtf^ I 

55 HR?r ?qv9<^ rr RTsrRT ^ ?q ^rri^ giRfRRTq; rr RRf 

RH 'HFIT HTRT r| I HRT R%fH^ RFR I 
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56 Ro ^ ^ wrnr »Rr^r€t vis ^ 

TmiSRTW ^1 

57 #0 ^vs?m ^iTRr^RT^. ,.'T^...TmT 

«n- 3nTTf%? sfr spin 

58 Ro vis tpy 

I 

59 Ro ?(\v;^ ?v ^o ^r€r ?io 

i I wir^ ^ 3prr I 

60 ^o ^vs q^o 

3Fqi ’fln^l 

61 Ro ^ sTRfpsr ^ ij?qpr irar-q^t ? q^ ^is 

Tiq" ^R^.N '’pq I 

62 Ro ?^?<iqT?Rqftp:qfq u TTfq ^ ^ q^... 

qqq ^q 3ft 3iriT I 

63 qo qq ^ q^ sft ^Tqqrq qq qft <^-qq 

64 qo ?^0V3qf qrf- ^ ^*t g^5ing; qqq€t v<'|<i ^qq 

qinjsnr sft qrqfq? qt spq i qrasqif i 

65 qo spf q% ?v^^ qrq srrqq qT%- froiqjq 

sKsjqi ?R fq«ft ^qqpR qqf ^v qrqRqrq q5«f- 
qi% 3pq \ sft H q^RNi qrqfqf ^ qrq i 

66 qo q^ q% q'tq qfq grqqflr f^... 

qi^^Fqrq q^ opq sft«\ q^rqr ^pqfq| qt qwri 

67 qq?[^ q^ q% qq^ qiq q^mi^ i ^qq ?nqq 

^fq qssqf %, ^qqiq^ qo <:n\\ qcqqt qsf | 

g^qqqrq is fqqtqsq fql^qlq ?jfq ^ qft O 
V^ qqq ^ qfKiqr q:qf%^ qt ijpq I 

68 qo ?^%IS qf q% qq^ Tqq ^ ? qqf qif 

qf %q:q qt ^ fq^ft. . .qrqq q^ K^i^v q^qsq 
qq ^|Vo qqqqsq qqr?: qq ^ ^jjffqqpr qq Weft 

qqq ^ V %qqifq^ qfq | 

69 qo ?isott qq q% qq^ q^rrq ^q <: feqt 

3R%qT-qqq qfr q§: qrq qVq 
%q qqrqr ^[qfcnq;^ qq qq ^I'l^v fqqq q^qt- 
qq q^q qrq qqr# sft v qqiqf%^ gpq i 
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70 ^'30% ^ 351% 5rw ?v 

3g-fn:r v? ^f%r ^tth «ftif ^ ?ih,39 

HIH Ro W KV9H\^ 3FH 

?R «ft Htl<iTf%f ^ SJrTTl 

71 Ho 3;r% ? i^<iv ar^^sTo v hTtjht^ ?o|o 

T^nTtHEH HSt 33 ^F^THHST HTH qW ? ? 

STWst fH HcTtHT •Ro sfl" g^ff^HTcT ^ Ro|t\ 
^ t ■5C^«r^ I «!!■ q^TPfrfH^ 3ft ’jl I 

72 K\%y 5r^ =tH ^ HSRTt R-^lVV 

HT«ft 39 !Yo sffH HSt ^R|Y HTH TTHTHT, , .«ft 

g;ifMT?j; 'Et^'f . . .q^, . i ^fh i 

73 RRH ?^Yt^ ?K?o srw qjriTH ^ ^?i^v9 

STTHSTFI^- HeT ?o|^\ sqT^TTHHFPftH R^lK'»' 
gTi^ spTHFrirs^ I ^ sr^FT g;^qTH i 

74 Ho ?K?o Hsr^qjT^ wf^ ?o Nrft -eret ^oi^ 

H'seH ??K qYH H55HSH HSl’ 

H^HFTfT ^f «ftf%q5H 

fq ^HTHI 

75 Ho ^ ^ ?<^?o srq'H qiiHOT ?r ^ 

^oiv^ 5<S5T?r^ ?V9|?o ^ftHFaiHtr ^o|o ^«T5FH- 
Hsq HftsrqnTff fHHFqTH I 

76 H^ ?^Ko ^ H% ?^?^ sr^H HTH ‘5, ’pft ^ 

\o\o H5?f Y<i|o HT«HHTHJfrH HSt HH 

HH^ f^qiHfif I 

77 H^q; ? sirq-H ^ y ntft Hir o y?i © 

HFTIHTHHtH Y^|o ^THTHT ^ifw HH Hfr ^1 
qn Y? hhh I Hrf «ft arfotg; sft sph i 

78 Hq^ ?^?o ^1? snHTf ^ H qj3rrHHq’<H- 

5H HTsftfHl 3ft 3FHI 

79 H^H ^3TT^ ^ ?^l^o TTSTTHTq-- 

ftff 3 fh I qv^^Tfr I 

80 H^?r l\°% ^q'Vq ho ho ^ R^i?^ qT3H 

^STiftTH 3ft spir vfT^J^T^ I 

81 Hq^ ^ HTHf^ ^ ?Y Ho Ho HHI- ^ HH ? 

qjsrr qsTRR^ ^ 3 fh i qjsrr 3jTFrTsr ^ i 
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82 ^ Vo 

o 5 T?nT 67 1 wr ^spr^wl 3^^ 1 1 

83 ^ !n^ TrPr*To wo ?v 

T^iro trt 5^ 3n|^ 5 n=ir 1 

84 m ^rprPn: <i iffV wit 16 Trfw m wit 
^^yiwwsw wt 5w sfwi 

85 WT WTW ^ wit W ■siTfw 

WoWlt 5 ??l^o vqnwH^s^ TIWT wr f!Tf%]| Wt w| 
5W wMti^ W^l 

83 wf srrf^wf? ?vi^# g'^ing; <T 5 to 

•?:iwT ww^wiRH^ 5wwfw I TTo siwnfwf 1 

87 w? WEI ^ V w^'t wiwFT w?r wit K 

wwwT^rw^ h^ki'jIi WTwftrf’rlr www- 

Tg^i 

88 wwq; ?^?V 9 w?wrf V Twt ^v 

Trfwwf^ oi^\9 ^pffiw -^irwT wkwwjtI: 

3ww?w wf I 

89 ?^?v ww w ^ ^ gspirg; w wit 
Tiwr wnwwwl 5W0FW 1 ttwt wifw wt 1 

90 ww ?^v\3 w^ WT5WT wfi ^ w^*t I5WR!; w wit qw 

\o WWW f%^W»WWSW TIWT wwwfwf Wf 5^ ^ifRR- 
fwf wt EPWI 

91 WW^ WW ffw ?? ^1 IWWTW ^O ^WW^W 

WSW ^WKfwiwI 5W fwspWTfew 3 RT | 

92 Wo WW WTWW 3^r ^ wwwrg; ww wit v^i^o 

WTWT WTWWWWWl TTWT TRfw^SpW | 

93 Wo ?^Vo ^srrwtw^ vsi?o ■?j3rf%]|. 

w| 5w irwwTW 'spwi ^ w 

94 Wo ?\<^V ww 'BPJW WWt WW WWT w^wrwT w 

wit ? ? I o wvHnwTwwEW I Tiww?w ^ 3pif I 

95 Wo wf wrfww ffw ^ ijd sfr g;wk3nRi: 

^^lo ^WWTWW^W pRWWWTW ^ 3W grftWTRTW 
wt 3nwi 

96 Wo gnwTf fEor <' wit ^i^o 7:ro 

f^ncwwwTWwl iwert ^ wt I 
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97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 


Ho ?? HHV TTHT 

Ho ?^oV9 ^ ?o ^ TTf^ ^ H^Tf^nrt TTHT 

TPT'^TH ^ SPHI ^ 

Ho ?^oV3 HTH Hfi' SS 5^ H^qRj; HcfV Htsr HfT^K 

Ht SPHI 

Ho HH HTCT^ ^ SS h1% H3[HTH ^ HH)' HH 

^ o ^HHHl^H’jl; 5HH^ I HfR^ 'SpH I 
Ho ?^V9? HH Trf^HH ^tHH 


^HTHHSH I HHHHhI 5H3PH ^flMTHfHf ^ 'SPH I 
H^ ?^V;^ HH ^ HR' HH TlfHHH HSt V3|^o HHH 
TTHT TTHcfTH Hi" ^ 3H '^HHH HRTHH H?H I 

^ ^fnsCHT wfH <: Hfft H^fg; hhh^^i?^ 
fniHiHHSH srH^HFCPPrsfp^ ^thfcthh ^ 


H^ H Htrr TT^ HH h€1 '^\% HH5PH- 

HST TTHT HPr^TcTTHt ^ TTHT «ft pRHT^TH ^ 
SPHI 

’ET^ ?^^H^«nPPr?W ^O 

hhhthhsh ttht «fr hpththt hI i ttht ^ ^h- 

^TH ^ I 

Ho =tH Hf? <i HHir H^igr hh net v^9 trn 

TTHr f^Hlfs:^ ^3PHI 


Ho ^ HHfHT gfir ^ Ht^r H^JHH ^ ^ o|o TTSiT 

HtqTH'3rTHT| 5H3pH I H^'ITSTH hTt? I 
Ho ^HPMif ^ ^ ^ W HSt 

H^un'iH 5PHI g; V3|^|^o 

HHt TlfH HH HffV ^^l...«ff- 

?^Yo HH HRH V HHt HH ? o|^ 

HEHl sft 3PHI H3- ^pR I 

HIHTH ^ ?V HHV TTIh HH Hit 
i t q ' H T H H S ^ «ft HHiftTPT I 

\\\3o HHH'SS ^ ?VH^7TfH IPT HHt ?l^o T>^RrEr 
2H Wm %o HTo <'1?1V 5 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 
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113 5=fo U'S? tR o|^? ^Tf 

55T?nT4 1 TTsrr ^ w^ i sr^ 

Sfriri 

lU ^o ^ srnnf gf? ^ sp Trfw ’rt ^ ? w ^9 

TRSTT ^55^I¥ nl p5n=JT I 3r3#T ftpRIT R'^ 

115 ¥0 ?^\3H w 

^o sriTB«q I TRT r^N<iqW sp'q’ I I 
1 10 ?f?Rr qf- an^ P' ^ Tfo IRT qsr O q^ W ^- 
BT| 'JFJTI ^ Kl'^ 

117 go ?^VY ^ sttw ^ g^sTRi; w ^i€r 

pTM 5FTTI 

118 Pg; go i\r\3 gif snqr? ^ ?v gg ^rfg qg o q^ ^ 

gggi gr^ 5n=gi 

119 gqg; ? w grip ?y g1^ gjl- v? 2^ ^sggt^ 

ggrg g'fgfggrg pi grr ggr an=g i 

120 gg?!; gg ggrrg p d pT- gggrg; qg ggr UiA 

Prggr grpf gfgfggrg pi 

121 ggg; ?^v9o ggrg gfg ^ gggRi; pr oi^o irgr^o 

Jrggiggsg | ^ fg^ qpfW p I 

122 ggg; grggggH ggt gggrggggfl: ?Hq^ ? gfgfg- 

gpr p fgggr gffgg i 

123 ggg; gg ^ gfg ? gggRT qg g€V ^?i^o 

gfggg> gyiggsTi giggpri p p g gpgi 
arggr ki^ 

124 ggg^ ?^vy gg gggig g^ y gg Trfg pg giggHT 

pi gmg oi^o 

125 ggg; iwr gf ggfggi g^ ggfggRi; qg gfr oi^ia 

gffgiwg gfprgr i ‘gfrgr gfigr’ apg i 

126 gg?T gf qqfir g^ ^ gnfl' Tifg qg g€t R\\Ry 

go pi?<\ qrfggT^ gfnfk ’jl g^o 
gwr I 

127 ?^^Y gg qqfgr ^ gggnj; qg g^ ?^|o 

pgpr q^!^ ^ pang i 

128 gg^ qg qgfgq? q^ ^o gging; gg 
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129 Ho ^ ^ Hfflr ?i^v3 

STRHTff 5 H |#r ^spiri 

130 Ho ?^\s? q>r^ ^ T^'V TTfH Vio g;55^ 

^ 3FH5HI 

131 H^ HHTH ^ ?v fgpRT HH 'R'R\%\ 

^gHHTH HH¥ h| 3H 5PH I qlH a TTf ^H I 

132 H^ HES ?? ^ H^'ieicf "^.I^O gHHTH HH^ 

thWth srr^H^T jHanni 

133 H^ ^ HTH ^ ?? HHl'l HTf ^ 5^- 

HfHI HTf^HT^ HTf%WI TlfH m RKIU 

134 5ncr v>flr5r Tif^ ^ H3t ^Ro qr^RTf 

Hf^FftT ’ll SHtapHI g^SHTin fTIHK#HHI 
Hi?fV I 

135 Ho ?^VV ^ ^ H?qiH 

?^I?H HiH HTfHHHl HgjHT ^HHIH "JH^ 

q^fiVi 

136 Ho HTHf^ ^ •^Tf^rar <il^V9^ ?^R 

hhrih hh^ ’ll HrsTH qs^T jt^ j^VsFfr i 

137 Ho ^ HHHst ■Roi^^ ^5rr 

Hlr ^ RTtnf TTHt ^ JHFSFH ^ 

HHqdl I 

138 Ho ?i\?v3 ^ rth ^ T^flr g;j^kJrRi; qHHst ^yr«^ 

^FTfeffPT apH I TTHT I 

139 Ho ?v9o^ siWTf Trf%r Hil’ H ?o Rsq- 

HH^^ ’ft 5^ H^WifH^l 

140 Ho ^ HTS'^T ^ Ht^ ^Hkqrg; »th hsI' ^\9 

Tm ^ h| gHSPH 1 

141 H^ ?'^%o ?^K'^ srrf^^ 5^ §o TH 

^o «rHar o|Vv9 R^ srfH^i sgnr ^viv? 3r^- 

5rHT?i; ’iH^ ? qn V? rttt ^wiwhh«h i annlHf 

5H I <TRM^q I 

142 H^ ^^'ao ^ tftR' ^ ?? ^d%HT^ HSi- V«^Ro R-Rif)- 

Hit KH <TH fHfSHTH hWt ^VR RR 

’IHiHT n ■nfn ’IHHfft' R HHT fH^fR5»HRBR | 
’OH STHdHl ^1 HTHT’CVi 
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143 ^ U's? ^ ^ ^arsfiTT^ 

^iwsrfl: ^ I iT^^rf!n§rr?r 

3^r sRir I m^trrat i i q^ 

^ Hi^o 

144 ^ ^ ?'\?'3 q5Tt%q? ^ <J q^Ti qsl- \6 

qlfTssr qa# ar «fl- ^T^nr ? w « 

?rRrl ^mrirsq i TT^n »RfBf ^ i 

145 ^O qf TTTl g,^...^*!' ^3Wrc[ \\\9 ^ TF3rf%^r 

fq?R ^ Rt ' qf I 

146 ^o q^ qnqoT qfq ^ >rl% gqqi^ jftqr^sqra 

aprq Ji^ldqr I 

147 #o q^ ■jTTsrqT ^ 5ft% qqq€t 

^q^sjq q|qqnflq ^ i qTqrqq i 

148 qq^ qf srrfeq sp ^ ^ftJr qfii ?<> vs qissr 

q^ R'a ^fhrrtq q^lr vi^? ^rsn qqfOT i% ^qrrg; 
qqqst' ^ \a sEnrq fwqqsq i 
qfJTi 5rfTO' q >[<w 1 

149 ^fq?!; ?^^^qq srf^ p r^ fqqw wq qrfq 

qqqql- \9i« qqq p ^yiq qsq fqw- 

Iqqr q^qi 

150 qq^ qq qi% qrqqftq qi% ^qa^ qfqqq? 

? p1r ansf y\ 9|^^ ^...qtq ni^'s 'aqqi^ 

qqqq)' pr l ^ qqivA^qv^r^ | 

151 qq^ 1 %C-^ qq 5ir% \'\^C qYr qfq Y qtq qqqi^ qqqa 

qq qqq Jtqq^qqsqi tmt qqqqfqf q^q 

152 qq^ ?^?Yqq srRftqqqt ?y ^ qfer TRip qqqnr- 

qRRq qjqi 

153 qo ?^?Y qn^ qfq ^ 'aqV qter qiqr ^ p q ^fara-w 

q^ri 

154 qo ^^^Yqqq'^f ^fq ?Y^ q^q^ qq. fd rq fi^' 
qqri 

qo qf qq qfq ^ Tq> w q^fqf ^ q^q 

anqi 


155 



A NEW SOURCE OE INDIAN HISTORY : 
THE VIJNAPTIPATRAS 


BY 

Pt. Hirananda Sastri, M.A., D.Litt. 

The main sources of Indian history are generally 
known. The history of ancient India could not have 
been written but for the inscriptions, the coins, the 
accounts by foreigners and the legends or traditions pre- 
served in the epics or similar works. These important 
sources have been, and are still being studied and compiled 
with a view to prepare a connected account of India’s past. 
The patient and laborious researches of Indologists 
have resulted in the production of some very learned books 
giving us a systematic accovmt of history of such a vast 
country as India. The students of Indian history know 
them and there is no need of dilating on or mentioning 
them here. My zeal for collecting illustrated manuscripts 
has enabled me to find another and hitherto untapped 
source. Though I have dealt with it in a memoir* which 
has already been published and placed before scholars 
yet a brief review of that interesting theme may well be 
presented to our learned historian in whose honour this 
volume is being published. 

This new source is the old letters of solicitation and 
invitation which were sent by the Jainas to their gurus 
especially on their new years’ day. The religious year of 
the Jainas commences with the sdmvatsarika or the 
annual day, which is the concluding day of the Paryu- 
shand festival. Paryushana is the most important of the 

* Ancient VijnaTptipatras, by Dr. H. Sastri, Baroda state, 
1942, pp. 1-— 80, plates I— XVni. 
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Jaina festivals, ' falling in the month of Bhadxapada 
(Angust-September) and lasting for eight days beginning 
from the twelfth day of the dark half of that month. 
On this his most auspicious day, every Jaina has to think 
of his past deeds, the sins of commission and omission, 
and take a vow to perform virtuous deeds in the coming 
year. He seeks pardon for Ms sins directly or through 
letters if the person whose pardon is sought is staying at 
a distance. These letters are termed kshamafana or 
V ijuaftifatras . They may be addressed by individuals 
to friends or relations and others, or by one Jaina-saiigha 
or community to another. The latter, with which we 
are mainly concerned, are meant to be an imitation to the 
preceptor or acharya requesting him to spend the next 
cliaumasd or the rainy season with the^ inviting commu- 
nity. It seems to have been the custom of the ^wtamhara 
Jains to send such communications. While making the 
request and recounting the good deeds done and describ- 
ing the excellences of the preceptor, mention is usually 
made of the ruler of the country, of his capital and chief 
exploits and of the locality in which the dchMryOt resides. 
These descriptions are given along with illustrations 
showing the bazars, the streets, the mansions and the well 
known places of the capital or the place of invitation, 
evidently with a view to attract the invitee. These illus- 
trations also show the costumes of the persons represented 
in them and give an idea of the life of the people of the 
locality. In giving such descriptions and pictures, these 
letters allude to historical events as well as matters of 
ethnographical, religious and social interests and it is on 
this account that they are of value. These letters have 
never before been studied from this point of view and that 
is' the reason why they form a new source of Indian history. 

These letters were either written by a sangha 
(Jain community) to a monk, or by one Jaina 
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monk to another or by the guru to the pupil and vice 
versa. They were invariably written in the form of a 
scroll. First of all an auspicious pitcher was drawn: 
then came the eight sacred objects, viz., Brahman, cow, 
fire, goldj clarified butter, sun, water and king, or lion 
bull, elephant, water jar, fan, flag, drum and lamp. 
Below this group are represented the fourteen dreams 
which the mother of a Jaina Tirthdnkara dreams. These 
dreams are of the (1) white elephant, (2) white bull, 
(3) white lion, (4) goddess of wealth, (5) garland of 
sweet-scented mandara flowers, (6) white moon, (7) radiant 
red sun, (8) celestial banner, (9) golden pitcher, (10) lotus 
lake, (11) milky ocean, (12) celestial abode, (13) vase of 
jewels, and (14) clear fire. After these are drawn other 
scenes and repre^ntations of the palaces of the ruler of 
the country and the locality from which the letter is des- 
patched. These representations contain the pictures of 
some important buildings, bazaars, streets, religious 
structures, wells, tanks, streams, scenes of festivity and 
of the Jaina processions or gathering or congregations 
to which the Jaina monk sermonizes. After these pic- 
tures the text of the letter is written either in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit, i.e., the local dialect or in both, partly in 
prose and partly in verse. The text has a, traditional 
commencement. It begins with the salutations to a Jiva 
or Jivas, the liberations of the world, after which a 
eulogistic description of the residence of the preceptor 
is given. It is followed by the praise of the people with 
whom the invited teacher lives as well as of the people 
around him and of the inviting community. After this 
came the solicitations for forgiveness for the short- 
comings of the invitees and then the invitation — the main 
object of the epistle. This is usually followed by the 
signatures, or the names of the signatories or the prin- 
cipal persons sending the invitation. 

F. 34 
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Im'portance of the Epistles. 

The importance of these epistles lies in the fact that 
while describing the localities concerned and mentioning 
the local chiefs, they provide us with interesting details 
regarding arts and crafts, and material for the study of 
social and religious customs as well as a study of the 
growth of dialects and ethnography. These points are 
well illustrated in the several epistles on scrolls which 
have been noticed by the writer of this paper. The epistle 
gmng the Firman of Jehangir is a very important docu- 
ment and may be briefly noticed here by way of illustra- 
tion. This scroll is unique in that it gives the contem- 
porary portraits of Jehangir and his successor Shah 
Jehan by Salivahana, the celebrated painter of the 
courts of Akbar and Jehangir. It is dated in the Vikrama 
year 1667 (i.e., A.D.) and records the proclamation by 
the beating of drums which the Mughal Emperor Jehangir 
issued prohibiting animal slaughter during the Paryu- 
shand week throughout the empire. 

As will be seen from this brief notice the Vijhwpti- 
patras are a fruitful source of Indian history, particular- 
ly of western India where the Jaina community is mainly 
congregated and where they probably originated. I have 
examined in detail twenty-six such epistles or scrolls in 
my memoir alluded to above. No doubt many more 
are lying imexamined in hhandaras and private collections. 
The present article is intended to arouse interest in such 
documents so that further light may be shod on the 
histoiy of India. 



THE MAEATHA MAEITIME POWER— A REVIEW 


BY 

S. N. Sen. M.A., Ph.D., B. Litt, (Oxon), 

Director of Imperial Records, New Delhi. 

In a letter dated the 16th August, 1659, the Governor 
of Goa warned his royal master of a new menace to the 
Portuguese power in the Indian waters; a son of Shahaji 
had launched a fighting fleet in the neighbourhood of 
'Bassein. This is the first recorded notice of the Maratha 
navy so far available to us. In 1756 Clive and Watson 
stormed Gheria, and in the conflagration caused by the 
cannonade perished the mighty fleet that had so long 
challenged the combined sea powers of the western coast. 
The history of the Maratha maritime power thus barely 
covers a brief century. These hundred years again may 
be divided into four distinct periods. The first two 
decades .(1659-1680) witnessed the beginning of the 
Maratha navy. It was obviously a period of experiments. 
The next twenty years form a blank. The future of the 
Maratha state was hanging in the balance, and the navy 
was in a state of suspended animation while the army 
was engaged in a life and death struggle. But it may be 
safely presumed that the Marathas still heldi their own 
against their Muslim adversaries on the sea, but contem- 
porary records are so meagre that we are constrained to 
leave these fateful decades out of consideration. Then 
followed the most glorious age in the annals of the 
Maratha navy. ' Kanhoji Angria and his son Sekhoji 
held the supreme command of the fleet for thirty eventful 
years (1703-1733), and the Marathas in their newly 
realised strength scoured the sea with such confidence and 
purposeful energy that before long a powerful Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance was concluded over which the Maratha 
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diplomacy and valour scored a notable victory. The last 
twentythree years witnessed the decline and fall of the 
Maratha maritime power. Sambhaji and Tulaji had 
many brilliant achievements to their credit but tbe House 
of Angria, divided and disunited, was no match for the 
combined might of the Peshwa and the English East 
India Company. The Angrias of Colaba did indeed con- 
tinue the old traditions of the family after the fall of 
Gheria and the Ranger incident proved that the Peshwa’s 
ambition was by no means limited to the mainland, but 
the palmy days of the Maratha navy were long over, and 
with the destruction of Tulaji’ s fleet at Gheria vanished 
for ever the Maratha bold on the Arabian sea. 

It may be pertinently asked whether the Maratha 
fleet played its rightful part in making the history of the 
Maratha people and shaping the destiny of the Maratha 
state. It will be futile to essay a simple answer to this 
apparently simple question. We do not know what definite 
objects Shivaji had in view when he launched his fighting 
fleet. In the absence of authentic contemporary docu- 
ments we can only try to estimate the success and failure 
of his policy in the light of actual achievements, but in- 
ferences, however logical, cannot have the force of precise 
knowledge. That the elimination of the Muslim naval 
state of Janjira was one of the principal aims of Maratha 
maritime policy can be more or less definitely assumed. 
This objective had been consistently pursued by every 
head of the Maratha state from Shivaji to Baji Rao II, 
but the ill success of their efforts was not due to the 
prowess of the Sidis but to the English preference for a 
weak neighbour. The Sidi found a never-failing friend 
in the rulers of Bombay whenever his island was serious- 
ly threatened by the Marathas. Shivaji probably expect- 
ed his fleet to maintain the supply of much needed food 
grains unimpeded when the land communication with 
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their sources was cut off. Such a contingency actually 
arose fifteen years after his naval policy had been formu- 
lated when Bahadur Khan tried to starve his people by 
forbidding all export of provisions from Gujarat. It is 
also likely that inspired by the example of the Portuguese 
and the English, Shiva ji turned his fleet into an additional 
source of revenue by enforcing his sovereignty over the sea 
in the usual way and by participating in the lucrative 
trade with the lands overseas. Of the three probable 
objectives, therefore, the Maratha fleet attained two, 
though the conquest of Janjira remained a cherished but 
unrealised dream. 

A' military leader of Shivaji’s genius must have per- 
ceived the advantages of combined naval and military 
operations in an area running for hundreds of miles along 
the sea. But only once was his navy seriously called upon 
to cooperate with the army. In 1664 the Dutch heard a 
rumour that Shivaji’s fleet was sailing north to join his 
mobile land forces in the first sack of Surat, but the report 
ultimately proved unfounded. Next year, however, Shivaji 
made an effective use of his fighting fleet in the Barcelore 
expedition when he embarked on the first and probably 
the only sea voyage of his life. The success of that under- 
taking probably induced Shivaji to try the experiment 
once again five years later, and Dariya Sarang set out 
for an unknown destination with 160 sails. The magni- 
tude of the expedition caused no little anxiety at Bombay 
and Surat, but it ended in a fiasco and the squadron 
received a rude hammering from a numerically inferior 
Portuguese fleet on its return journey. The ill-success of 
1670 probably put a premature stop to this important 
experiment which might have yielded great results, and 
radically influenced the future military strategy of the 
Marathas. Shivaji survived only ten years more, but 
before he died he had the satisfaction of seeing his naval 
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policy fully vindicated. The Sidi of Janjira was to him 
an insufferable nuisance. His boats and men raided 
Shivaji’s coast with impunity, and carried off prisoners 
of all ages and sexes to be sold as slaves whenever they 
could. Worse still they often treated the neutral island 
of Bombay as their base of operation. Unwilling as the 
English merchants were to alienate Shivaji on whose 
lands they depended for the supply of their fuel, they 
could not bring any effective pressure to bear upon the 
Sidi. The ruler of Janjira professed to serve the Moghul 
emperor, and could always count on the support of the 
Governor of Surat whose ill-will the East India Company’s 
servants dare not incur so lor^ as they had their principal 
factory and headquarters in that city. The Sidi turned 
a deaf ear to the expostulations and remonstrances of the 
English, and merrily went on with his predatory practices 
in complete disregard of the feelings of his helpless hosts. 
When his protests at Bombay proved unavailing, Shivaji 
decided to secure a convenient station whence his seamen 
could keep a vigilant eye on the harbour of Bombay and 
its visitors. .The sea is dotted with tiny islets off the 
(Bombay harbour, and one day in September 1679 Mai 
Naik, Shivaji’s admiral, seized Kenery or Khanderi and 
held it against all the force that the English and the Sidi 
could bring. This was the last achievement of the 
Maratha fleet during the life time of its founder, but it 
demonstrated the utility and the future possibility of the 
navy for purposes offensive and defensive. 

The naval achievements of the Angrias are now fair- 
ly well-known, and need not be retold here. Suffice it to 
say that for half a century Kanhoji and his sons held 
their own against the sea-faring nations of Europe, and 
the country powers of their own coast. After the rise 
of Kanhoji, the Admiral of the Fleet was for all practical 
purposes a semi-independent chief of the Maratha empir .3 
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and although he ordinarily co-operated with the military 
units of the empire, he cared more for his personal in- 
terests than for the general welfare of the state as a 
whole. Consequently the Maratha navy did not play a vital 
part in the history of the nation, and the empire survived 
the fighting jfieet for six decades without suffering any 
appreciable loss of prestige and power. .Strange though 
it may appear at first sight, the failure of the navy to 
influence to any perceptible extent the normal course of 
the national life is not altogether inexplicable. 

Unlike the Maratha army, the navy was not a national 
institution. The Maratha peasant felt quite at home on 
the saddle, but he did not take kindly to the sea. The Desh 
or the Maratha country proper was cut off from the sea 
by the lofty .Western Ghat ranges, and only the Koli and 
Bhandari fisherman turned seawards for their living 
while those who preferred a more promising career in the 
army or the, civil administration turned eastward to the 
court. Shivaji had, therefore, to recruit his naval officers 
from the sea-faring castes and communities of the Kon- 
kan, and Muslim adventurers found ready employment in 
his fleet from which even Portuguese captains were not 
excluded. Within two decades of Shivaji’s death, com- 
petent Maratha admirals were found to command the 
fleet, but even during the palmy days of the Angrias, 
foreigners of doubtful ability and unknown antecedents 
were warmly welcomed in the Maratha naval service. 
When Shivaji rose to power there was no room for fore- 
igners or even Purvia mercenaries in the army. It was 
in the days of the Peshwas that the national character 
of the army was lost. But the navy was from the begin- 
ning manned by recruits of non-Maratha origin, for the 
fisherfolk of the Konkan must have formed an infinite- 
simal fraction of the population in those days, and the 
community could not provide the necessary quota of 
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sailors and gunners even in normal times. In every 
country tlie mercantile fleet forms the real school for sea- 
manship, and, in time of war, sailors from merchantmen 
are drafted to men-of-war. The principle was not un- 
known to the Maratha rulers, but the navy was an exotic 
plant and did not thrive in the uncongenial environments 
of the Maratha country. If the experiments of 1665 and 
1670 had been repeated, and' if the advantages of com- 
bining naval and military strategy had been fully com- 
prehended, the state might have taken due care to 
provide for a strong navy and its improvement. 'As it 
was, the utility of the navy was not properly appreciated, 
and it was permitted to have an isolated existence of its 
own, until the insubordination of the hereditary admirals 
drew upon it the Peshwa’s wrath and led to its annihila- 
tion. The very hills that contributed to the martial 
qualities of the Maratha made him an indifferent and un- 
willing sailor, and a perverted policy, in its attempt to 
bend, broke a potential prop gone out of its proper place. 

The political isolation of the navy also augured ill 
for its future. Instead of remaining a branch of the 
fighting forces of the state, the navy became under the 
Angrias an independent state within the state with ir- 
removable hereditary commanders, who wielded sovereign 
authority while paying nominal homage to a de jure 
potentate. A very able exponent of Japanese imperial- 
ism has recently drawn pointed attention to the impor- 
tance of diplomatic preliminaries to a successful campaign. 
No state can afford to let its armed forces be caught un- 
awares by a superior enemy or combination of enemies. 
The diplomats must set the stage and fix the hour “before 
the army or the navy can strike, and military and diplo- 
matic efforts must be co-ordinated to ensure the success 
of a projected campaign. It is the business of the 
diplomat to secure suitable allies for his state, if neces- 
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sary, and effect the complete isolation of the enemy if 
possible. An able admiral may sometimes be an astute 
diplomat, but such a combination of military andi political 
genius is rare in every country, in every age. Fortunate- 
ly for the Maratha navy it found such a rare genius in 
Shiva ji to control its policy and operations in the critical 
days of its infancy. Despite the provocations offered by 
the Sidi, Shivaji steadily refused to break his" friendly 
relations with Bombay, and the Khanderi expedition was 
so timed as to guarantee its success even if the English 
had elected to cast their lot with the other belligerent. 
Kanhoji Angria could hold his own against any of his 
neighbours in a naval engagement or diplomatic intrigue. 
In 1712 he found himself simultaneously at war with 
four different powers, the Portuguese of Goa, the Sidi of 
Janjira, the English of Bombay and the dominant faction 
in the Maratha empire. Although he had suffered no 
reverse, he quickly settled his differences with the English 
without any reference to his nominal suzerain and came 
to terms with Shahu. It is to be noted that in his agree- 
ment with Shahu, he wisely relinquished his inland con- 
quests for islands and harlrours which could be easily 
held by his fleet. He made a correct estimate of the 
declining Portuguese power, and an understanding with 
the Sidi was for the time being out of the question. The 
peace with the English did not, for reasons which we 
need not examine here, last long, but Kanhoji obtained 
welcome support from Satara against the Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance of 1721. Maratha diplomacy isolat- 
ed the English before long and the Portuguese concluded a 
separate treaty with the Chhatrapati. With character- 
istic moderation Kanhoji kept himself in the background, 
and it was suggested that as a subject and servant of 
Shahu he had no independent status. Kanhoji’s son and 

immediate successor Sekhoji took equal care in cultivat- 
F. 35 
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ing the friendship of the Peshwa, and everything went 
well so long as he lived. His brothers Sambhaji and 
Tulaji were intrepid sailors but indifferent diplomats. 
Sambhaji readily co-operated with the Peshwa in his 
war with the Portuguese, but he often allowed himself to 
be diverted by easy prizes when a knock-out blow at the 
Portuguese fleet would render the enemy hors de combat. 
He had indeed opened friendly negotiations with the 
English but his terms were such as no self-respecting 
power would accept, though the avowed hostility of the 
Peshwa and the rebellion of his brother Manaji called 
for an immediate truce, if not permanent peace, with 
Bombay. While his father and elder brother studiously 
avoided all unequal combats, Sambhaji threw his gauntlet 
right and left ready to fight any power that might accept 
his challenge. With a disloyal brother intriguing with 
an unfriendly Peshwa and the English in his rear, he 
recklessly went on making fresh complications and new 
enemies. It is true that he did not deviate from the 
traditional practices of the coast, but it was certainly a 
criminal folly on the part of a man in his position to 
stick to his rights to the point of driving all the western 
powers of the coast to the opposite camp. He was a 
veritable Ishmael of the sea, his arms against everybody 
else and everybody’s arms against him. When Tulaji 
succeeded his brother in the chief command of the Maratha 
fleet the political isolation was complete, but he did not 
do anything to repair his position. Entile negotiations 
were from time to time opened with some of his neighbours 
but none but the Portuguese were in a mood to treat 
with him, and they were not in a position to see him out 
of the wood. The Peshwa should have taken a more far- 
sighted view of things, but in his blind jealousy, he did 
not hesitate to make a common cause with the English 
against the only unit of the empire which could harass 
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the western power in its native element. • Recent apolo- 
gists have argued that the Peshwa was highly incensed 
with Tulaji for his ruthless persecution of the Brahmans, 
but it cannot be ignored that the Peshwa had concluded 
a pact with the Portuguese as early, as 1740 with a view 
to exterminate the Angria. Common dislike formed the 
only bond between the Peshwa and the English, and the 
latter saw that the ruin of an enemy did not lend to the 
naval aggrandisement of a potential rival. If the 
Ahgrias had not asserted their virtual independence, the 
fleet might have remained an integral part of the fighting 
forces of the Maratha state, and played a more impor- 
tant part in the history of the Maratha nation. Divid- 
ed from its parent state, deprived of the protection of its 
natural guardian, isolated from its probable allies, the 
Maratha fleet failed to hold its rightful place in the 
Maratha empire, and fell an easy prey to an unnatural 
Anglo-Maratha alliance. 

Within its own limits the Angrian fleet had attained 
a fairly high standard of efficiency. It formed by com- 
mon consent an excellent school for sailors. Appaji 
Gbpal, who commanded Gaikwad’s fleet, and Ismail Elan 
who earned the sobriquet of ‘Valoroso’ or valiant in the 
Portuguese service had served their apprenticeship in the 
Angria fleet. But it is to be regretted that the Maratha 
captains made no attempt to improve the technique and 
tactics they had inherited nor did they show any predilec- 
tion for scientific investigations. Although the Angrias 
strove their best to enlist their European captives in their 
service, no serious effort was ever made to study the 
western art and science of navigation or to explore the 
seas beyond their limited range of cruise. In addition 
to this intellectual apathy should be added a remarkable 
lack of idealism, which contributed not a little to the 
final downfall of the Maratha sea power. The army 
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was to a certain extent imbued with Shivaji’s ideals 
which often enabled the Maratha chieftains to unite in 
•the face of a common danger and national disaster, but 
the last two Angrias gave no evidence of patriotism or a 
sense of racial solidarity. A fighting force must have a 
dyn^ic programme of progress to maintain its vigour 
and vitality. It must either rise from strength to strength 
or yield to a more enterprising power. The Maratha 
navy failed to keep pace with the progressive west, and 
its fall was a question of time. But for the suicidal 
feud of the Angria brothers and the blind jealousy of the 
Peshwa, the Angria’s fleet might have survived for a few 
years longer, but there could not be any doubt about its 
final collapse. Daring sailors alone cannot make a great 
navy, well-equipped ships alone cannot make a strong 
fighting fleet; sea-power must have its foundation in the 
national will, it must draw its inspiration from national 
aspirations, it must derive its sustenance from patriotic 
ideals. Unfortunately for the Mlaratha navy it lacked 
that inspiring idealism and national support which alone 
might have sustained it against superior forces and crush- 
ing disasters. 



ATTENTION ANB MYSTICAL DISCIPLINE : 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


BY 

Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D.* 
Introbuctory 

A long process of concentration on the object of 
spiritual quest is deemed essential for spiritual adjust- 
ment in many patterns of religious culture. The prac- 
tice of concentration has also been regarded as an impor- 
tant phase of mystic discipline that often overreaches the 
schemes of social religion. In fact, the mind which can- 
not concentrate is sometimes said to be totally unfit to 
attain the higher reaches of spiritual life. The first 
Jhana of Buddhism, for instance, is described as a state 
in which “attention is applied and sustained^, which is 
born of solitude and filled with zest and pleasurable 
feeling.” And this is the avenue of further progress on 
the way of wisdom. In the Yoga scheme, again, the 
capacity for concentration is the indispensable condition 

of mystical ecstasy.^ The mind must be one-pointed in 
order to penetrate into the life of the spirit. 

The phenomenon of attentional adjustment seems to be 
both a test and a technic. A mind that cannot concen- 
trate would also be found wanting in certain essential 
qualities necessary for progress on the mystic way. Con- 
centration is a technic; for' it is cultivated by a long 
course of psycho-physiologicRl discipline that aims at 
achieving quiescence of turbulent desires and proliferation 

* Tbe editprs tctt imicli regret that Prof. N. N. Sen Gnpta 
•who was associated with the "Volume from the very beginning, has 
now passed away. 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist Bsychology, p. 97. Yoga-sHtra, i. 1 . 
See also the Bhashya. G^ta, ii 66; note the concept of Bhava'na. 
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of favourable emotions and attitudes. A mind practised 
in concentration can use all its innate and acquire en en 
cies as urges to spiritual advance. 

Concentration as a phase of mystic discip me is 
always undertaken in the setting of a particu ar 
ideology and myth. The Buddhist attempts to subdue the 
carnal desires by a contemplation of the ou ness o e 
body. Hence, he seeks to direct his attention upon the 
loathsome aspect of the body and its organs. Just as 
a clever butcher”, says the text, • • • w en e 
slain an ox, displays the carcase piecemeal at the cross 
ways as he sits, even so does a monk reflect upon t is 
very body.” There are other practices of concentration 
which bring about many transformations of conscious 
ness in consonance with the Buddhistic outlook an 
ideology. Hence the author concludes ; 

“Therefore the wise should not be negligent 
In constant application to this mode 
Of concentration-culture, which has such 
Advantages, and purges passion-taints.”® 

The yaishnava, on the other hand, prescribes other 
objects that fit in with its special aim, method and out- 
look. The devotee is asked to concentrate, for instance, 
upon the episodes presented in the 'Kpishna-myt o ogy 
A Vaishnava text, suggests the following among others 
as a fit Topic for concentration : “Concentrate on 
Krishna, whose body is aglow with the rays of millions 
of' suns which are, at the same time, soothing as the b^ms 
of as many moons. Think of the divine form as perya mg 
the whole universe and recite the mystic syllables. e 
devotee is again asked to concentrate on the scene epict 
ed in the Gita where Kirishna is discoursing to Arjuna 

2 The Fath of Purity, II, Ch. xi, pp. m and 431. (P-T-S. 
Trans. Series).* 
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on the vital truths of the life of the spirit. Each task of 
concentration is intended to place the mind in a well- 
defined context of theories, images, myths and emotions. 

In the beginning, the mind moves from the one plane 
to the other : from the plane of normal life to that built 
up by religious concentration. These, however, slowly 
blend into each other in the course of religious life. A 
new field comprising all the diverse orders of facts that 
mind takes account of, takes shape sometimes gradually, 
and sometimes with dramatic suddenness. This new scheme 
of things eventually secures control over both body and 
mind determining the direction of sentiments and interests 
and the course of behaviour. An integral personality emer- 
ges in this manner as the fruition of the discipline of con- 
centration. 


I . — In the Jlfanishadic Tradition : 

(i) The concept of Dhyana is well-known as a techni- 
que of spiritual orientation in the early Aryan tradition. 
"‘Dhyana'’, says Sankara in his commentary to an Upa- 
nishad text, “is the one-pointedness of mind directed to 
gods, etc., as described in the traditional texts or §dstras. 
The process of Dhyana maintains its object in an unchang- 
ing condition and gives rise to a continuous succession of 
mental states possessing a specified common character, and 
determined by a well-defined set.” Attainment of every 
kind of wealth, position, or learning, represents at least 
partial success in concentration. Quarrelsome people, 
scandal-mongers, and people who are ever ready to point 
out other peoples’ faults to them, are far from the path 
of concentration and remain small men.® The way to 
life of the spirit, then, lies through concentration. 

Another XJpanishad text defines the role of concen- 
tration after the analogy of striking fire by friction. 


® Oomm. to Chhamdoffya, VII. vi. 1. 
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“One’s own body is the piece of wood to be lighted. 
Pranava is the piece to be rubbed against it. Concentra- 
tion is the process of friction. It is in this way that the 
latent spiritual reality can be discerned.” The task of 
concentration, then, must have a two-fold support in the 
mystic formula, the Prmam, and in the psycho-physical 
changes that it induces, in the course of recital of the 
Praniam. 

The same text proceeds to describe the technic. 
“May the Sun”, says the text, “direct and fixate my 
mind to the Brahman; may it fill my body and its senses 
with heavenly illumination that makes all truth and re- 
ality manifest.” The concept of the Sun is very import- 
ant in this context. It seems, as the Upanishad proceeds 
to describe in the same chapter, that various sensory ex- 
perience arise in the course of the Yoga practice. One 
of these is called the ‘Sun’. Jf we understand the prayer 
cited above in this context, it means that the mind is 
focussed on the reality through the meditation of the 
experience called ‘Sun’ . It appears that there are facts in 
Christian mysticism that conform to this interpretation. 
Jacob Boehme, for instance, speaks of waiting for and 
attending the supernatural and divine light as the 
superior light appointed to govern the day, rising in the 
true east which is paradise. This “light” is said to break 
forth “as out of the darkness within thee through a pillar 
of thunder-clouds”. Even the technic in the two cases has 
some resemblance. “ Cease from thine own activity”, 
says Boehme, “steadfastly fixing thine eye upon one point, 
and with a strong purpose relying upon the promised 
grace of God in Christ.” Such orientation of the mind 
and of the entire personality to God will, as the practice 
consummates itself, reveal a new order of experience. 
“So shall thy light break forth as the morning; and after 
the redness thereof is passed, the Sun himself, which 
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thou waitest for, shall arise unto thee.” This new light 
should prevail over the ‘light of nature’ ; the human reason 
and the senses. It is only thus that man’s mind ap- 
proaches God.^ 

{ii) Contemplate the Self as the Hamsa, the Swan, 
the symbol of identity of the ego and the reality, suggests 
a text. It should be thought of as resting on a lotus 
with eight petals; particular parts of its body should be 
imagined to represent the Fire, Moon, Rudra and Budrani, 
and to the aglow with the rays of millions of suns. 
Various mental changes seem to arise in the course of 
such concentration on the petals of the lotus. In one 
case, it is an. inclination to good deeds ; in another, it is a 
disposition to sloth and sleep; in a third, we have the 
growth of mental crookedness ; and in a fourth, there deve- 
lops a tendency towards sin. A condition of intellectual 
lucidity, a desire to play games and to move about, an 
inclination to amorousness and to acquisition of things 
also arise. There also develops an attitude of disinclina- 
tion to all material things and enjoyments, a life of con- 
scious harmony and intellectual lucidity. And finally 
the supreme state of non-relational consciousness, free from 
all material images, slowly grows entirely dissolving the 
mind in the sound and the symbolic meaning of Om.^ 
The account reads like one of the oscillation of two planes 
of experience ultimately reaching its consummation in 
integration. 

(Hi) The five types of ‘vital air’ were also used as 
objects of fixation of attention. It is supposed that there 
are five kinds of ‘air’ circulating in the body, each kind 
being defined by the manner and direction of its circula- 
tion. Man concentrates on each of these processes of 
circulation in order to attain a state of bliss. Such 

* Boehme, The Supersensual Life (Allenson), pp. 40 — 43. 

5 Hamsa-Upanishat. 

F. 36 
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fixation, considered as a psycho-pliysical process, involves 
tension in certain mechanisms of adjustment and relation 
in others. It is likely that there would be a state of 
relaxation of the psycho-physical system with respect to 
certain organic sets representing desires and emotional 
fixations. This is likely to ensure a sense of relief and 
even of joy. The field of attention comprising, as it 
would, of mere breathing processes or sometimes points of 
fixation on imaginary processes, resembles the contracted 
field of attention in hypnosis. Two consequences ensue 
from this : (a) partial relaxation and relief from organic 
tension give rise to a sense of pleasure; (b) it becomes 
possible, in the absence of rival contents in the field, to 
induce an ideology of the scheme of religious life more 
easily. 

(iv) The Upanishad texts often speak of three differ- 
ent phases in the process of ‘holding* of the mind — of 
arresting its tendency to oscillate. These are placidity 
of mind (Prasdda), immobility of attention (NUchdlya) 
and concentration (Nivesha, Niyoga). The three appear 
to be inter-dependent and represent the nuances of 
attentional process. Concentration is the process of 
fixation of mind to a process, object or part of the body. 
It is a phenomenon in which the range of oscillation of 
mental operations is restricted within narrow limits. “As 
a tortoise withdraws its limbs within its shell, withdraw 
the mental operations in the same way within the region 
of the heart. Limit the mental functions to the process 
of recital of the Pranava, Om.” Such limitation finally 
leads to a state of immobility of the mind; and this con- 
dition in its turn induces a sense of joy. The technics 
for this type of practice are many. 

Another text suggests the following : Withdraw the 
mind from its normal objects. Fixate it on the notion that 
there is a unison of consciousness pervading all partts of 
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the body. Fixate upon this as pure consciousness. This is 
Dharama. When the awareness of the attentional process 
itself no longer figures in the field of conoiousness there 
is a state of entire ahsorfHon of the mind, the state of 
Samadhi. The end of these operations seems to be to in- 
duce a condition in which there is consciousness but no 
mental activity or perception of change. It is an object- 
less fure consciousness and sometimes described as the 
re-a,bsorption (La/yd) of the mind in its base or the non- 
mental consummation of mind {Amanibhdva).^ 

The technic of attention considered in this section 
aims at two types of transformation which commence 
when the mind is disoriented from its normal setting. 
The mental operations break away from their objects; 
their changes are controlled within narrow limits; a 
condition of relative tranquility develops. Two lines of 
progress are suggested from this point, (i) The mind may 
orient itself to a new ideology which builds up a new 
field of attention. It competes with the normal contents 
of consciousness, interpenetrates with them and thus 
brings about a new personality-synthesis. A new range of 
ideas and feelings, a new scheme of values and conduct 
and finally, a new outlook gradually emerges, (ii) Or, 
the quiescent mind finally loses itself in an imdifferen- 
tiated expanse of pure consciousness. It is an objectless 
awareness interwoven with subtle strands of joy and peace. 
Nothing but this exists for the mind, and it becomes the 
sole reality. Both of these courses of discipline have 
their adherents in the later history of Indian thought. 

II . — In Buddhism : 

We find in Buddhism an elaborate consideration of 
attention under two main heads. On the one side, we 

6 KshuriJca-Upanishat, 3. Maitrayanl, IV. 3 — 9. Mandala- 
hrdhmana-Upanishat, 1. 
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imd an analysis of forms and functions of concentration 
in the context of spiritual life. On the other side, we 
find descriptions of the different objects to which atten- 
tion could profitably be directed for spiritual purposes. 
We shall discuss these two topics separately. 


A General Arudysis of Attention in Early Buddhism : 

(i) Yarious Tyfes of Attentional Phenomena: 

■Several different terms are employed in Buddhism to 
indicate the different phases of the attentional process. 
Mcmakkara, Mcunasikdra, Ekaggatd, Vitakka and Vichdra 
are some of the important concepts. The first of these 
indicates a process of conscious selection that arises with 
a specified object-reference. This signifies that the pro- 
cess in a question is a specific attentional act rather than 
the attentional set. As the text says : “It does not go 
anywhere and everywhere.”^ The term Manasikdra 
seems to connote the general attentional attitude in enter- 
taining any thought. The state of one-pointedness con- 
centration or Ekaggatd seems to signify a condition of 
fixation. This is evident from the theory that ‘concen- 
tration lasts as long as a desire lasts.’ Vitakka is defin- 
ed as adaptation of attention and Vichdra its persistence. 
All of these operations are essential for the adjustments 
demanded in the course of spiritual discipline. 


(ii) Contemplation or Jhdna as Application of Attention. 

Concentration is defined in the context of spiritual 
discipline as “collectedness of moral thought.” It is 
defined in the Vibhankga as “Indifference, mindfulness, 


’’ Abhidhammaxoatara (P.T.S.), Ch. viii. Verses 51i0-ll. 

® Ibid., p. 25. Ehys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p. 89. 
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awareness, ease, as well as collectedness of mind.” The 
stage of supreme exaltation, Ekodibhavoi, which arises in 
the course of contemplation is said to be a “synonym for 
concentration.” It seems to possess, as a psychological 
process, two principa features, (a) The mental states 
should be “well-placed” or mutually adjusted in reference 
to an object-situation in such a manner that they can 
remain in this specific configuration for the desired 
length of time. This phase is called Samddhina. 
(b) Secondly, there should be no change in the character 
of the configuration itself ; nor should there be any ‘waver- 
ing’ from fixation. This is called Avikkhe'pa. 

Concentration may be viewed! as of two kinds : Access 
concentration and Ecstasy concentration. The former 
prepares for the higher reaches of spiritual life and the 
latter sustains the ecstasy-experience that finally emerges. 
The preparation for the first Jhana itself brings in its 
wake the subsequent .adjustments needed for its practice. 
Finally, the way is made easy for the rise and maintenance 
of ecstasy. The first state is Access-concentration and 
the second, the Ecstasy-concentration. The ' Buddhist 
writers have employed several other principles of classi- 
fication. These are : (i) presence or absence of ‘rapture’ 
in concentration, (ii) ease or indifference associated with 
the process, (iii) direction of concentration to spiritual or 
to material objects. The practice of Jhdna, then, is the 
culture of various patterns of concentration. It is, as 
the text says, “applied thinking, sustained thinking, rap- 
ture, bliss, and colectedness of mind.”® The varieties of 
contemplative life are defined probably with greater clear- 
ness mainly in terms of attention in another, manual. It is 
said that there are five types of Jhdna, the first of which is 
associated with (i) vitakka, (ii) 'cichdra, (iii) fUi (friendli- 


® Path of Purity, II, pp. 170 ff. 
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ness , (iv) sukha (joy), and (v) ekaggata (one-pointed- 
ness).^° 

(iii) The Efect of Concentration ; 

Success in concentration appears to possess in this 
context several esoteric properties such as causing rebirth 
in a better world. It possesses several other properties as 
well. It is said that concentration is the avenue through 
which reality can be known in its true nature. “Monks, 
practise concentration. A monk who practises concentra- 
tion knows a thing as it really is.” The practice of 
concentration is said to favour “the attainment of cessa- 
tion from perception.” Since the end of the mystic quest 
is often the denial of the world, the perceptual processes 
must cease in order that the final consummation may be 
reached. “ 

B. E'pecial A'p'plications of Attention'. 

Attention must be sustained on objects. The charac- 
ter of object on which mind concentrates would naturally 
determine the course of transformation that takes place 
in the mind. Fixation of attention on specified topics 
and things brings in its wake particular sets of attitudes 
and feelings. The process of concentration, therefore, 
induces in the mind a specific object-situation and a parti- 
cular order of feelings and attitudes; it also inhibits all 
other processes that do not fit in with this pattern. A 
new wnfiguration of states and functions instals itself 
in this way as the dominant principle of mental life. 

(i) The Phenomenon of ‘‘Intent Contemplation.” 

{a) One of the objects of intent contemplation is the 
human body itself. The seeker after realisation is en- 

AbhidhammMatca-a, XIV, 910, XXIV, 1394. 

“ I*ath of Purity, II, pp. 430 - 31 . 
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joined on jSxating on the body as a collection of limbs. 
The body is, again, viewed as “sprung from parents’ 
blood and seed, in nature impure, putrid and ill-smelling, 
disturbed by passion, hatred, delusion . . . full of a 
hundred thousand diseases.” The body is also thought 
of as impermanent and changing. It grows and decays 
by regular stages, according to laws which no one can alter. 

“The Bodhisatva must regard the body as running 
from nine apertures. He must regard the body as a 
dwelling place for eighty-thousand broods of worms . . . 
The Bodhisatva must regard the body as the food for 
others, of wolves and jackals; as an excellent machine, 
a collection of tools fastened together by bones and sinews.” 

Finally, the body is thought of as mere matter; and 
matter tends to be viewed as extension. “This body is 
like space.” Thus he contemplates the body like space. 
‘That is all space’, he thinks. For the full understand- 
ing of the body his intellect does not direct itself to any- 
thing else, does not divert itself thither or fix itself 
there.” 

(b) A similar analysis is carried through with respect 
to feelings. “Whatever feeling he (the seeker) has, he 
understands that it is impermanent . . . What is pleas- 
ant is impermanent, what is painful is unpleasant, and 
what is indifferent is unsubstantial.” But the procedure is 
not intended to annihilate feeling. The aim of the 
technique seems to be to develop an affective Anlage as 
the context of all orders of feeling. “For himself” says 
the text, “he does not aim at the destruction of feelings. 
Whatever feeling he has, it is permeated with great com- 
passion.” 

(c) The sensory phenomenon is another object to- 
wards which attention is directed. “Sensation has been 
defined as experience. But by whom is that sensation felt ? 
There is no experience other than Sensation.” Memory 
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and intelligence and other functions are to be retranslat- 
ed into the sensation and realised as such, so that there 
remains nothing in the operations of mind other than a 
flux of sensations. “As Wisdom” says the text, “so this 
Sensation is calm, pure and bright.” 

There are two important points in this procedure of 
concentration, (i) It has been experimentally verified 
that attention directed to complex mental operations 
leads to their disintegration. Each phase of a mental 
function appears as a sensory-experience without any 
background of meaning. It is, thus, possible to under- 
stand how consciousness becomes merely a plane of sensory - 
experience through the operation of attention. (w) A 
sensory plane of mental life, which leaves no residue of 
meanings and settings in the unconscious, would naturally 
be ‘pure bright and calm.’ Empiricism and sensational- 
ism acquire, in this manner, a new meaning in the context 
of the Buddhist discipline. 

{d) A similar introspective and attentional operation 
is directed to thought processes. Phenomenally des- 
cribed, thought is “formless”, unseen, not solid, unknow- 
able, unstable, homeless.” In regard to its location in the 
world of experience, thought is not internal, “not outside 
him (the observer), nor in the conformations, nor in the ele- 
ments, nor in the organs of sense.” Yet, the object of 
thought and the thought itself are the same.. It is finally 
concluded that thought cannot observe itself. “As the 
same sword blade cannot cut the same sword blade, as 
the same finger tip cannot touch the same finger tip, so 
the same thought cannot see the same thought.” Bud- 
dhism does not accept James’ view that the passing 
thought is the thinker. 

^ Waslibpii and Seyerance, Am. Jl. Psych. 1907, pp. IS?— S6. 
161 Ashutosh Silver Jubilee Vol. (Science), pp. 156 
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What is the significance of the life of thought? 
Thought is ever restless, “like a monkey or like the 
wind.” It is “lightly turning, sensual, moving amid the 
six objects of sense, one thing after another.” Thought 
can, however, be utilised when it is intent, immobile and 
concentrated. The real nature of thought is “like illu- 
sion.” It arises and passes away, like a flash of light- 
ning. Yet, we can speak of a process of “edification” of 
thought in which it is directed towards renunciation for 
the purpose of inculcating in the personality the prin- 
ciples of spiritual life. 

{e) Attention, again, is directed in the course of 
Buddhist discipline, to the nature and constitution of. the 
universe. All things dissolve into elements. But these 
are mere abstractions. “In them there is no substance, 
there is no being, or living being, or creature of human 
being.” They are the products of conceptual construc- 
tion. “If they are brought about, they arise; if they are 
not brought about, they do not arise.” 

The elements build up things and events when they 
form aggregates. The phenomenon of aggregation de- 
pends upon primary and secondary causes. These causes, 
according to Buddhism, link themselves into a chain, the 
chain of twelve causes, the Paticcasamu'p'pdda, which is 
the one fixed point of reference in the Buddhistic universe. 
The process of concentration, then, transforms things and 
events into aggregations. Further attentional practice dis- 
sembles these into elements. These in their turn are 
seen as work of the mind. Mental life, as we have seen 
in the previous section, sheds its certainty and sense of 
reality under the scrutiny of attention. The universe 
thus dissolves into a series of names. But “Name is a 
matter of habit.” Everywhere reigns “emptiness : no- 
where are gods, Nagas or Eiakshasas. Men or no men, all 
are known as that.” When the world to which the 

F. 37 
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desires are fastened becomes a mere cipher of experience, 
man’s spirit achieves true freedom and purity. It is 
under such conditions can the true meaning and values of 
spiritual life infuse themselves upon the mind. This 
seems to be the end of the Buddhist technic of attention.^® 

(ii) The Kasinas, The Practice of Concentration with 

Material Aids : 

Buddhism prescribes several types of contemplative 
devices as aids to the process of transformation that spiri- 
tual discipline aims at. There is a definite method of 
employing material aids for ensuring concentration and 
inducing a specific order of psychic change. These aids 
are called KasiTuis and are ten in number. They are 
earth, water, heat, air, blue-green, yellow, red white 
light, and the separated spaces. Each of these is fixated 
through a particular type of mental operation. The 
earth-device, of all of these, is considered in one of the 
authoritative texts in great detail. The rest repeat the 
same technic. ,We shall, therefore, follow mainly the 
procedure of the earth-device, the Pathavl-kasina, in 
our exposition of the method. 

The earth-device is intended to secure a durable and 
progressive concentration of attention as a preparation 
for the Jhanas or contemplative life. These arise from 
“sustained thinking, rapture, bliss, collectedness of 
mind.” It is necessary to alienate the mental operations 
from their normal objects in order that the desired con- 
summation may be reached. The Kasims are the 
t^hnics that serve to detach the mind and also to develop 
‘ ‘sustained thinking.” 


Oi.. xiii. 
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(a) The General Conditions of Kasim,-. 

The Kasi'ms involve several preliminary steps. 

(1) The practice needs a specific attitude or mental set 
which defines the aim of the practice and engenders con- 
fidence in its success. Thus, it is enjoined that the 
monk should inculcate the following idea: “By means 
of this practice I shall be freed from old age and death.” 

(2) The culture of a favourable emotional disposition is 
also regarded as an essential for the process. The spiri- 
tual aspirant thus adopts a “reverential attitude of 
mind and in a loving mood binds his heart to the object,” 
that is to say, to the object of attention. (3) The body 
should be freed from all that may operate as impediments. 
Thus, the long hairs should be cropped short, nails, etc., 
should be cut and, in general, the body must be secured 
from all irritating stimulation. (4) The mind of the 
aspirant is further to be freed from the petty worries of 
daily life. He should repair his robes, and his begging 
howl and clean his furniture and his room, before he 
begins his practice of concentration. (5) The place, 
lastly, in which the practice is to begin, should be care- 
fully selected. Such a place should be a dwelling which 
is “neither too far nor too near, is easy of access, not 
crowded by day, with little sound or noise at night, 
scarcely exposed to wind, heat and crawling creatures.” 

(b). The Material Device of Kasina : 

The material upon which the monk is required to con- 
centrate in the Earth-device is a quantity of earth of a 
particular quality. The object of concentration becomes 
unsuitable for the purpose if wrong colours are mixed. 
Hence, the clay of the Ganges stream is recommended. 
The device should not be set up in the middle of the 
monastery where distractions are many. It should be 
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-within the confines of the monastery and in a covered 
place. 

There are tvro kinds of device, movable and stationary. 
In the former case, a eloth or a piece of leather is tied to 
four sticks. On the cloth is spread finely ground earth 
from -which all foreign matter has been eliminated. In 
the case of stationary device the sticks should be driven 
into the ground and creepers should be planted round the 
device. The size should be “that of tray or of pot-lid,” 
The earth on its receptacle should be “smooth like the 
surface of a drum.” 

(c). Posture and Mental Adjustment-. 

The monk, after he has performed his ablutions, 
should sit at a distance of about forty-five inches from the 
device. Too close a position would give a view of details 
of the fault of the device, engrossing the attention. The 
position and the posture must both be comfortable so that 
they do not impede attention. 

Even the manner of looking at the device is specifical- 
ly prescribed. “By opening too wide, the eye gets tired 
and the circle becomes too clear on which account the sign 
does not manifest itself to him. When the eye opens too 
narrowly, the circle does not become clear, the mind 
slackens; thus, again, the sign is not manifested. There- 
fore like a man who sees the reflection of his face on the 
surface of a mirror, he should open the eye with an even 
gaze.” The monk should begin by reminding himself that 
the device would prove efficacious as it has been to the 
various Buddha-personalities through the ages. He 
should also have faith in the ultimate success of his spiri- 
tual undertaking. 

What Kasitm Aims at\ 

The act of concentration seems to consist of three 
phases. In the first phase, the monk tries to abolish the 
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sense of separation from Ms particular device and the 
earth as an extended reality. “He (the monk) should let 
the device and the physical basis assume one and the same 
colour.” Secondly, the monk directs his attention to the 
conce'pt earth, helping the mind in its task by a recital 
of one of the synpnyms of the term “earth”. The third 
phase is called the gras'ping of the sign, ■ So far as I am 
able to understand, it consists in the comprehension of the 
full connotation of the term “earth” together with a 
generalised image. 

A note on this last point may define the nature of the 
experience that seems to be aimed at here. An image of 
an object when it appears in consciousness may undergo 
four types of change, (a). It fluctuates and gradually 
passes out of the field of attention, to reappear in dreams 
and, day-dreams and also suddenly in moments of relaxa- 
tion. (b). It may acquire a meaning and a verbal 
symbol which obscure the image-experience. In this way, 
it becomes a concept, (c). It stimulates associated 
images and builds up with them an entire configuration, 
(d). Lastly, it becomes a generalised image of the type 
that mediaeval realism spoke. The image “table” comes 
to possess a character of such wide generality that it can 
represent any particular kind of table. So far as I have 
been able to gather from the description, the fourth type 
of experience seems to be aimed at in the practice of 
Kasina. 

It is thus enjoined in the case of athgm-kamui that 
once the sign, has been grasped, the devotee should not sit 
at the place of the Aastr^stimulus. “He should enter 
his abode; there he should sit and develop.” He must 
take all care not to make any delay in the continuance of 
the practice. “Then, if the tender concentration peri- 
shes for any reason of inappropriateness, the monk should 
go to the place where the Ka^sina object is, “take the sign. 
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come back, and sitting in comfort, develop it; he should 
repeatedly lay it to heart, consider it with applied and 
sustained thinking.” 

The distinction between this type of image of the 
Kasina object and that which arises at the first moment 
when the monk fixates, is that “in the former the fault of 
the device appears; the latter is like the disc of a mirror 
taken out of a bag, or a well-burnished conch- vessel. It 
possesses neither colour, nor form”. The absence of im- 
purity seems to exclude after-image and eidetio image. 
The absence of colour and form seems to exclude the memory 
image. “To the winner of concentration”, says the text, 
“it is just a mode of appearance, and is born of perception.” 
This suggests the exclusion of the concept. Hence, I 
suggest that the Kasina aims at developing a generalised 
image which is 'psychologically midway between the ■ con- 
ceptual processes, on the one hand, and the percept'iial 
processes on the other. 

The purpose of developing a generalised image of this 
type seems to be three-fold : 

(*) Since the senses are normally oriented to exter- 
nal objects, an image of this order would do 
less violence to human nature than fixation 
upon a conceptual object. It would be a 
better device than fixation upon memory 
images inasmuch as the latter are more 
fluctuating. Thus, a generalised image 
offers a better opportunity for steady appli- 
cation of attention, A. concept trails away 
into new meanings. The memory image 
brings ever new associations in their wake. 
The generalised image remains relatively 
constant and is thus a better object of 
fixation. 
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(it') Secondly, such, generalised images seem to 
constitute the natural territory of mind in 
which the purely subjective and the object- 
contents meet. It is well-known that some 
of the processes of spiritual discipline aim 
at cultivating a kind of spiritual cyctopean 
eye which stands midway between introver- 
sion and extroversion. Fixation upon a 
generalised image may, in a sense, be the 
beginning of the cyclopean outlook. 

(iii) A generalised image of this type, appearing 
both to the sensory function and the intel- 
lect, inhibits all particular mental functions 
hy virtue of its uniformity of ■ constitution. 
All is earth, air, fire or water. The other 
mental functions, associations, memories and 
attitudes are inhibited by the persisting 
uniformity of the lK.asiiw>-image . At the 
same time, the initial beliefs with which the 
practice begins, have a chance to proliferate 
on the relatively empty field of conscious- 
ness. It is thus that the ecstasy -concentra- 
tion grows. The pattern of mind resembles 
that so often found among people on a 
holiday who gaze out at sea or look down 
upon the plane from the top of a hill. Both 
of these are said to expel the presistent 
thoughts and memories of daily life from 
the mind. 
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III 

The Technic of Attention in the Kashmir &aJiva School 

The most varied methods for securing concentration 
of attention for spiritual discipline are adopted by the 
Kashmir Saiva school. These range from the adjustment 
of attention to specific sensory objects to fixation upon 
social situations, that offer fulfilment of instinctive drives 
to the intent contemplation of conceptual coiistr actions. 
The aim of attentional discipline is to develop a non-rela- 
tional (Nirvikalpa) mode of consciousness. This signifies 
a mode of experience that no longer fluctuates, lying 
midway between the opposite poles of subject-object con- 
sciousness and of internality and externality. It is said 
to be devoid of sensory contents and to implicate a sense 
of vastness, of the infinite expanse of reality. The feel- 
ing of self-hood and the consciousness of the body totally 
disappear.^* 


(i) Sensory Objects of Attention : 

(a) One should fixate on hollow vessels such as jars, 
taking care not to pay any attention to the sides and the 
base. When concentration is complete and the mind rests 
on the object of fixatipn, the desired non-relational state 
arises. 

(&) It is again, suggested that the eyes should be 
directed to treeless regions at the base of hills. All the 
mental states disappear and the predispositions (Vritti) 
that build up mental configurations, diminish in their 
potency. 

(c) Oine should stand near wells or other deep depres- 
sions and look downwards. If one stands, says the com- 
mentator, on the top of a hill and looks downward, the 
same purpose will be served. When the plane of experi- 


Vijndna-Bhcdrava, 26, 33, and 40. 
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ence becomes non-relational the habitual mental states 
and operations subside. 

(d) Fixate visual attention on any object and imme- 
diately withdraw it. The mental functions would come to 
a cessation; they would lapse into a non-relational state. 

{e) Fixate attention on the tones produced from a 
stringed musical instrument. The pitch of these tones 
should be serially given from the higher to the lower 
scales. When the sensory experience ceases^ the mind 
becomes “like the supreme spaoe-expanse” ; . it becomes dis- 
sociated from all experiences past and present.^® 

(/) Keep up a continuous fixation on the placid sky. 
The mind becomes immobile and enters -into the nature 
of the Bhairava representing an expanse of non-relational 
consciousness. 

{g) It is recommended that the eyes should be fixated 
on the sun at day time, on the moon at night, and on the 
glow of the lamp inside the house. The mind under such 
condition slowly touches upon the pure consciousness. 

(A) A' finger or any other part of the body may be 
pierced with a needle. Attention should be fixated to 
such parts. The mind under such conditions smoothly 
proceeds to the Bhairata state. 

These are some of the methods suggested in a text 
which is regarded as authoritative by competent scholars. 
These are probably many more of such methods. The 
aim of all of them seems to be to induce a non-relational 
plane of experience. 

(ii) Fixation upon Irndginal Objects:^ 

{a) Think of the skin of your body as the base of all 
inert matter and external objects. Think of the interior 
of the cover of skin as empty. Your self-consciousness 

15 TUd., 41, 59, 60, 77, 84, 93, 115, and 1?0, 

F. 38 
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will disappear and a consciousness of supreme expanse 
will gradually grow upon the mind. 

(b) Picture to yourself that the fire of final dissolu- 
tion has caught the big toe of your right leg. Imagine 
that the whole body is burnt into nothingness. A; placid 
self-illuminating and, therefore, conscious reality emerges 
out of such contemplation. 

(c) The whole universe should be pictured as consum- 
ed by the fire of dissolution in the same way. A self- 
consciousness as the residual reality would finally emerge. 

(d) Concentrate your mind on the idea, says the text, 
that the universe all around you is entirely empty. The 
field of knowledge becomes non-relational and the mind 
finally loses itself in the vast expanse of reality.^® 

(e) Think of a night of impenetrable darkness, says 
the text. Concentrate on the image of darkness with eyes 
closed. The Bhairava, as represented by the non-rela- 
tional state will descend on your mind. Concentrate on 
the darkness around you with the eyes open. The same 
goal will be reached. 

Many such situations are recommended for atten- 
tional fixation. The ends sought are three-fold : the 
attainment of a state of 'pure consdo'usness de'ooid of any 
definite content, of self-consciousness or ‘T -consciousness, 
and of a non-relational plame of eocperience. 


(iii) Concentration upon Certain Momentary Phases of 
Experience : The Middle State {MadhyabIm'Da). 

{a) A sense of reality is said to dawn upon the mind 
when two different ideas are entertained and when they 
are simultaneously and completely inhibited, attention 
being given to a contentless consciousness which consti- 
tutes the interval between the two ideas. 

18 Ibid., 48, 52, 53, 87 and 88. 
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(&) The same principle is suggested in a simpler 
form. When a specific meaning-configuration fades 
away and consciousness through skilful practice, is main- 
tained in an objectless condition, a vivid sense of reality 
gradually appears. 

(c) When the mind ceases to think of gross objects, 
attention is to be directed to internal states. The mind 
reaches a non-relational plane and a sense of reality 
emerges. 

(d) When, the adjustment of a sense-organ for the 
perception of external objects ceases or when a sensory 
process is inhibited through its Hvalry with others, con- 
sciousness lapses into an objectless state. Fixation upon 
such consciousness leads to the growth of a sense of 
reality. 

{e) Ai desire or impulse iabout to take shape should 
at once be brought to an end. Mind relapses into a state 
of placidity. Fixation upon consciousness in its pure 
and objectless state is a step towards the comprehension 
of reality. 

(/) A dual operation of attention is suggested in the 
followmg method : let the mind be directed to objects 
that stimulate the emotion-impulse systems, such as, sex, 
anger and greed. Such concentration leaves a residual 
awareness which is the essence of the conscious reality. 
Concentration upon this phase would naturally lead to 
the revelation of the nature of reality.^'^ 

Attention in these instances is directed to transitiortM 
states of consciousness. It is a dif&cult task of introvert 
self -observation, rendered more uncertain by the rarity 
of the states. Yet it is not impossible to secure the con- 
ditions necessary for such manipulation of attention. 
The psychology of such fixation will be considered later. 

^Uhid., 61, 62, 80, 89, 101, 116, and 129. Also note the 
commentanes to tke verses. 
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. (iv) Attention Directed to Certain Conce'ptual 
• Constructions : 

{a) lit is recommended that attention should be con- 
centrated on the inspiratory and the expiratory pauses 
neglecting altogether the processes of inspiration and 
expiration. In the alternative, attention may be direct- 
ed to the state when ai.r has been completely breathed in. 
Under such conditions, says the text, there arises a sense 
of joy similar to the joy of sex. 

(6) There are words in Sanskrit that end in an aspi- 
rate sound. It is recommended that attention should be 
fixated on the aspirate alone, leaving out the other vowels 
and consonants. When the mind loses all other contents 
excepting this, it comes into contact with the reality as 
pure consciousness. 

{c) Conceive of your consciousness as an entity apart 
from your body. Think of this consciousness as belong- 
ing to other bodies as well. Direct your attention to the 
conception of a consciousness as common to all bodies. A 
few days of such attentional practice, says the text, culti- 
vates the feeling that one’s consciousness expands all over 
the universe. 

{d) When the attention is directed to one object, all 
other things should be thought of as nothing. Thus, the 
higher degree of attention, the focus, is directed to the 
object, while the field of dispersed attention consists of a 
sense of nothingness. Such contemplation leads to 
quiescence of all mental activities. 

(e) When the awareness of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’ ceases and 
attention is directed to the conception of nothingness, 
says the text, the conscious life comes to its own natural 
state of balance and quiescence.^® 

The object of attention, in all these instances, is a 


68, 91, 107, 122, and 131. 
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meaning that intellect seizes upon. The conceptual pro- 
cesses isolate and define a specified phase of conscious- 
life which normally appears as a short-lived moment in 
the continuum of experience. Such fixation is said to 
secure balance and quiescence of mind, expansion of con- 
sciousness and revelation of reality. 

(v) 

Psychological Theory of the Saiva Technic 
(1) What the Technic Aims at : 

The technic of attention described in the preceding 
section is said to usher in several types of psychological 
state. 

{a) iln the first place, attention to certain types of 
objects precipitates a, non-rational plane of experience 
which is often said to herald the rise of the Bhaira^a 
state. The latter is described in the following manner : 
there arises an internal sense of joy blended with a 
complete awareness of the ego or the I-feeling (Ahantd); 
there emerges a sense of freedom from all rational experi- 
ence; the whole universe and the self are felt as a single 
completed reality. The manifoldness of experience lies 
latent in the mind as in the Madhyama, state, “in the 
manner of ovules inside the pod.” 

{h) The second type of experience which the technio 
aims at securing is pure consciousness, as a general ex- 
panse of mere awareness without any object. It also 
aims at projecting (“expanding” and “spreading” are 
translations of the term) the pure awareness grasped in 
self -observation to all things in the universe. The world 
thus becomes a vast expanse of consciousness. 

(c) Thirdly, there arise in this technic, a supreme 
sense of reality which may attach itself to any of the 
planes of experience described above. 
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(d) Fourthly, the process of fixation of attention is 
correlated with a sense of joy. (This last phage has been 
explained in another paper previously published.) 

(e) And lastly, the process of fixation and the conse- 
quent transformation of mental functions bring into 
relief a vivid sense of the self. The explanation to be 
aimed at in this section will consist in exhibiting how 
the process of attentional fixation may produce these 
changes in the field of consciousness. 

(2) Sensory A ttention and its Possible Consequences 

Attention directed to sensory phenomena is said to 
give rise to a non-relational field of experience. The 
process may be described in the following manner : — 

{a) The process of fixation in the context specified 
above, involves : (i) the inhibition of all tendencies to 
action; (ii) A strict limitation of attention to a specified 
phase of experience, e.g., attention to a sound and not to 
the instrument, to the base of the hill and not to the sur- 
roundings, to the small injury on a finger and not to 
any other part of the body (iii) the consequent inhibition 
of the function of judgment which usually accompanies 
the action attitude and the tendencies of integration 
operative in the field of perception. 

(&) Such fixation induces what in structural Psy- 
chology, is called the ^^rocess’-attitude as distinguished 
from the ‘ meaning’ -sMitvAe. 

(c) Experimental evidence shows that the continuum 
of experience divides itself, under such condition, into a 
number of phenomenal units. It is found, for instance, 
that there appear in aesthesiometric experiments “several 
perceptive forms between exact oneness and clear two- 
ness. Under the frocess-miiu6.& all of Ithese interme- 
diate forms are reported. Under the stimulus-nttitude, 
however, whatever is not one, is reported as two. The 
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experiments of Britz, again, showed how in the Tachisto- 
scopic presentation of coloured geometrical figures, forms 
not presented were reported by the subjects. Dallenbach 
also found a similar phenomenon in his experiments on 
attention. The subjective forms comprise from ‘spots’, 
‘flicks’ and ‘blurs’ to well-defined geometrical figures.^® 

{d) The continuity and unity of experience is thus 
broken up into phenomenal phases which are usually 
observed as parts of a single field in an immediate mode 
of awareness. The inhibition of the reaction attitude 
and of the processes of perception and association places 
the experience of the environment on the lower level of 
attention, — in the field of “apprehension” in Wundt’s 
sense. Hence, the whole field of consciousness comprising 
the focus and the fringe becomes a field of non-relational 
experience. 

(e) A non-relational field of experience is said to 
convey a sense of reality that no other form of knowledge 
possesses. Such experience, according to Bradley, carries 
a “sense of living emotion” and comprises “everything of ’ 
which in any sense I am aware”; it is a “knowing and 
being in one.”®® It is also the neutral base from which 
opposing types of beliefs and judgments may emerge, as 
Bradley’s own dialectical presentation shows. It is 
possible, then, that a new scheme of beliefs and judgments 
will take shape in the context of the principles, attitudes 
and imagery of the Saiva cult. 

(/) A^ain, the non-relational experience considered 
in this context is very similar to the fore-conscious of 
Freudian Psychology. It is the point of confluence of 

Femberger, ‘An, Experimental Study of tbe Stimulus 
Error’; Dallenbacb, ‘Subjective Perceptions’, Jl. of Exp. Psycho- 
logy, 1921, pp. 62 — ^76, and pp. 143 — 163. 

Sen Gupta— “Joy” “Deligbf; and “Consolation” as Phrases 
of Mystical Experience {Bev. Phil, and Religion , 1940). 

Essays on Truth and Reality, Ch, vi. 
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the unconscious and conscious stresses and trends of the 
personality. As perceptions and ideals become articulate 
in beliefs and judgments the nuances of the unconscious 
tendencies interlace with the thought processes. There 
grows up in this manner, a new plane and pattern of 
personality in the wake of the technic of attention dis- 
solving the ordered scheme of daily experience into the 
melting pot of non-relational immediacy. 

(3) The Theory ^ of Attention to Image-objects •. 

Attention directed to objects and situations represent- 
ed in terms of images, gives rise to three types of transfor- 
mation : — 

(i) There is a growth of non-relational experience. 

(ii) A self -illuminating conscious reality is im- 

mediately felt. 

(iii) A witnessing consciousness, i.e., a self-con- 
• scious observer of mental functions, gradually 
emerges. It is necessary to explain how 
these transformations take place. 

(a) . The imaginable situation to which attention is 
fixated in the Saiva technic is a visual expanse. The 
picture of void or of the dense darkness of the night, both 
build up a vision of uniform expanse. But such unifor- 
mity would break up into phenomenal units in the course 
of attentional exercises as considered above. A non-re- 
lational experience will emerge in the same manner as 
in the case of a sensory continuum. 

(b) . A fixation on the picture of dissolution of the 
body and of things of the universe, leaves the mind with- 
out any content. A contentless consciousness, then, is 
grasped in immediate experience and becomes, for this 
reason, the sole reality. For, imagination has dissolved 
away everything else. 
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(c). The mechanism of the witnessing consciousness 
is somewhat different. The feeling of self -hood is a com- 
plex of organic andi kinaesthetic sensations according to 
both James and "Wundt. It may be physiologically cor- 
related with a complex process of circulation of the ner- 
vous impulse between the various cortical and thalamic 
regions. Thus, the self -feeling may be represented as (i) 
a system of memories (cortical associations), (ii) a system 
of emotions, inpulses and organic sensations (thalamic 
associations), (iii) a system of idea or plans connected with 
the action and emotional functions (thalamo-eortical as- 
sociations), and (iv) an experience of durable unity or sub-' 
jective point of reference (correlated with a nodal point 
in the circulation of the nervous impulse). 

The image of dissolution of the world upon which 
attention is fixated gradually leads to the cessation of the 
memory pictures and of emotions. The inhibition of the 
action , attitude, and disappearance of specific objects of 
the environment dissolve the ego conceived as a process of 
realisation of a plan or idea. The self -feeling is thus 
experienced as a durable unity — as a point of reference 
that persists ms a vis the image of the void into which all 
else has been dissolved. 

The psychological constitution of this point of re- 
ference or the witnessing consciousness is of considerable 
theoretic interest. Freud suggests that the separation of 
an observing function from the totality of mental life is 
most likely a normal process. The witnessing ego is the 
super-ego which represents the parental function, an im- 
pression of which every mind carries within itself. The 
separation of the super-ego is really a schism between the 
traditional authority and the desires and impulses of the 
individual.®^ This interpretation, however, would 


Freud, The New Introductory Lectures, pp. 83 — 86. 
F. 39 
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not readily be applicable in the present context. For, in 
the instances that we are considering, the impulses and 
the objects which they implicate have both, for the time 
being, lost their specificity in the general expanse which 
imagination is called upon to represent to the mind. The 
punitive function that the tradition and the parental 
authority imply, has no part to play when both impulses 
and their objective have come to nought. 

•We may approach the problem on the basis of the 
analysis of self-consciousness or the pure T’ offered by 
James and Wundt. Though old, there is nothing of a 
more recent date to supersede the perspicacity of the 
view. According to James, the self is the “intermediary 
between ideas and overt acts and would be a collection of 
activities, physiologically in no essential way different from 
the activities themselves. . . . The nuclear self would be 
adjustments collectively considered.”®^ Hence, the con- 
stituents of tfie self -feeling, conceived as a psychological 
complex, are the organic and kinaesthetic sensations. 

Wundt also thinks of the experience of self as a per- 
manent mass of feelings immediately or remotely subject 
to will. He speaks of two kinds of awareness of the self :■ 
a wide and a narrow one. In the former case, every mental 
act comes to standing relation to the will. In the latter 
case, the self-feeling adheres more upon the “inner activity 
of apperception, over against which our own body and all 
representations connected with it, appear as external 
objects, different from our proper self”. The conscious- 
ness “contracted down to the process of apperception” is 
called by Wundt, the ‘Ego’.®® 

Wundt postulates a specific function of appercep- 
tion, with a well-defined physiological basis. The conscious- 
ness that arises as a resultant of this function is, for him, 

James, Principles, i, p. 302. 

28 Ibid., p. 303; Wundt’s view quoted in the foot-note. 
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the self-consciousness. The questionable validity of the 
conception of apperceptive function and the more ques- 
tionable validity of localisation of that function, render 
the notion of the self in this narrow sense insecure. Hence, 
neither Freud’s nor Wundt’s views are of help to us in this 
context. 

I suggest the following interpretation in the light of 
these theories : when the external world dissolves ipto a 
sense of uniform emptiness, attention directed to this ex- 
panse of void builds up either a non-relational field in the 
manner considered above, or it recoils towards other ter- 
mini. The other dominant sensory object is the complex 
Qf organic and kinaesthetie sensations of which James and 
Wundt speak. These become better integrated and more 
vivid in the field of attention. For, the organic sensations 
do not usually yield to attentional analysis. There is no 
chance, therefore, of their building up 'phenomenail 'phases 
as in the cases of visual and auditory sensations. 

■All experience that man acquires enters into fusion 
with this group of dominant sensations and are part and 
parcel with the ego-feeling which is the correlate of the 
organic-kinaesthetic sensation-complex. The experiences 
which are not assimilated into this complex are inhibited 
due to their small attention value. Hence, there remains 
only the ego-feeling as the residual experience. 

(4) What Attentio'n to (Joncept'ual Constructions 
Achieves : 

Attention directed to the phases of sensory experience 
and conceptual constructions are said to achieve four 
different kinds of result : (a) feeling of joy resembling 
that of sex, (b) realisation of pure-consciousness, (c) the 
whole universe as consciousness or expansion of conscious- 
ness, and (d) a sense of balance and quiescence. We shall 
try to understand how far these consequences may be 
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expected to ensue from tlie specific type of attentional 
adjustment. 

(a) . A sense of joy of a specific order arises when 
attention is fixated to the inspiratory and the expiratory 
pauses. In the phenomenon of abdominal breathing and 
in the respiration of the intercostal type, there is also a 
movement, more or less extensive, of the reproductive 
organs. The sensations from these are obscured by those 
of deep respiration in the normal course of things. When, 
however, the pauses are fixated, the feeling of pleasure 
from the stimulation of the reproductive mechanism re- 
adily blendsi with the experience of relative relaxation. 
Hence, arises the joy that resembles the pleasure of sex. 
I follow in this interpretation very largely the idea con- 
veyed to me by one whom I have every reason to believe, 
to be skilled in the breathing practices and to be a reliable 
observer. 

(b) . The short lived aspirate sound at the close of a 
syllable, called in Sanskrit the Visargah, when isolated 
from the rest of the syllable, is the last phase of expiration. 
When attention is fixated to it, there is seemingly an empty 
awareness. For, the dying phase of expiration does not 
provide consciousness with any vivid content. And the 
feeling of relative relaxation that accompanies the process 
of expiration blends with such awareness. This is probably 
the pure consciousness referred to in the practice. 

(c) Fixation of attention upon consciousness as dist- 
inct from the body, is said to lead to the experience of the 
world as pure consciousness. The phase of consciousness 
grasped within the span of the particular act of attention 
spreads aU over the universe. The phenomenon can be 
explained in the following way : when attention is direc- 
ted to self, or consciousness itself, one grasps an organic- 
kinaesthetic sensation-complex, a h&wusstseinslcuge or some 
expel ience similar to the Pure-'phi^ which is an experience 
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of pure change or movement. The successive acts of atten- 
tion serve to define the character of this experience as they 
do in the Ausfrage experiment. If one observes his experi- 
ence in the light of what is called the process-attitude, the 
pure experience appears .merely as a phase of a total 
mental operation. Men and things of every day experience 
remain in the background. When one assumes the 
meaning -attitude^ the pure experience slides into the back- 
ground and the meanings, objects and contents gain in 
vividness. If these two attitudes oscillate, pure conscious- 
ness would appear to interlace with all the objects of 
daily experience. These would, then, appear to possess 
the pure consciousness that attentional practice has 
singled out. There would be an expansion, of the con- 
sciousness felt by the individual sulgect. Or, again, 
the technic of attention may cure some kind of a balance 
or a middle position between the two attitudes. In that 
case, too, the pure consciousness would seem to pervade 
the entire world of men and things. 

(d) A sense of peace and balance is said to set in, 
when there is a fixation of attention on a specified object 
on the one hand, and ‘thinking away of the rest of the 
world’, on the other hand. The interpretation seems to be 
as follows. Each object and situation is a terminus for 
a group of emotions and reaction attitudes. A world of 
manifold objects and situation, then, would be likely to 
precipitate a conflict between these response patterns. 
When it becomes possible to think away the external world, 
incongruity of emotions, rivalry of the several motor 
attitudes, and the sense of incoherence of ideas, all cease. 
The process of fixation on a single object makes such 
inhibition easier and, at the same time, serves to direct the 
interests already dissociated from their objects, to a new 
terminus, namely, the object of fixation. A condition of 
peace and quiet would thus set in to the extent to 
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which the twofold act of attention and inhibition 
succeeds. 

The Role of Attention in the Scheme of Spiritual 
Discipline : 

A Resume and Conclusion. 

The process of attention is utilised for many pur- 
poses in our daily life. We attend to things for their 
clear perception and retention, for precise comprehen- 
sion and evocation of latent associations, for withdrawing 
our mind from unpleasant situations and for gaining an 
easy control over our mental life. The scheme of spiri- 
tual discipline, too, utilises the technic of attention for 
securing a number of ends. 

(i) We have seen that a common technic of attention 
is to project all mental functions upon mythic scenes and 
mythical personalities. This type of culture is recommend- 
ed alike in Christianity and in the various strands of 
Hindu tradition. It seems to serve three different 
purposes : 

(a) The m}rth-pictures, like dreams, possess a 
manifest as also a latent meaning. Just as 
a dream haunts the mind suffusing all 
thoughts and feelings with its implicit sig- 
nificance, so does the myth. The mythic 
objects thus displace the normal perceptions 
and ideas. The latent significance of 
myths steals into the fringe of consciousness 
and insinuates itself into the unorganised 
mass of purposes and meanings yet to take 
shape. The process of attentional fixation 
of mythic images and scenes thus transforms 
the conscious states impregnating thor n with 
a new strand of meanings concealed in the 
myths. 
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(b) The new perspective of mind serves to interlace 

the mythic images with the facts and events 
of daily life and thu^ to give rise to a new 
plane of experience. This order of mental 
life which refers neither to the facts of the 
external world nor to a conceptual scheme, 
henceforth undergoes a process that the 
Gestalt school calls ‘structuration’ as atten- 
tion dwells on it continuously, 

(c) The new order of experience thus established 

in the field of attention reacts and is re- 
acted upon by the entire range of the per- 
sonality-processes, manifest and latent, the 
processes of knowledge, desire, feelings, pur- 
poses and attitudes. Thus, a new kind of 
integration is achieved between the vital, 
experiential and the mythic planes, betweai 
the conscious and the unconscious thoughts 
and impulses. 

(it) Such integration, inasmuch as it resolves the 
endemic conflicts of mind, secures a certain degree of 
stability for the mental personality and a sense of inde- 
pendence of the forces of environment that operate upon 
man The personality can alter its orientations to things 
and its inner dispositions at will. It can also carry its 
spiritual adjustments and objects across the vicissitudes to 
which the mental life is subject. For, the mythic pictures 
have become ‘generalised’ images in the eourse of atten- 
tional fixation. This is the kind of transformation that 
occurs in the case of the Buddhist Kasims. Henceforth, 
they attain a peculiar status : (1) they do not change with 
the changing moods and thus give rise to a sense of their 
objectivity; and (2) yet, they remain the content of a parti- 
cular mind. In this manner, the personality can dwell 
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in a milieu of things, ideas and personalities that it it- 
self creates. 

{Hi) The practice of attention by this method thus 
helps to secures a condition of introversion. For, the 
mind need not make any excursion outside of itself for 
any adjustment that implicates an emotion or an abiding 
purpose. This is what the Yoga-sutras describe as the 
process of DMrand and this is what the Buddhist technic 
of attention aims at. 

{it) Such withdrawal of the personality from its 
setting in the vrorld of men and things works a profound 
change in the psycho-physical organism. Its moods, 
and impulses, its ideas and outlook, in fact, its whole 
character gradually alters its pattern. Side by side, there 
occur profound physical changes. These send the signals 
of their progress and direction in the form of sensory and 
attitudinal experiences, of which there are many in- 
stances in the writings of the mystics, both Eastern and 
Western. The personality, psychically and physicaly, be- 
comes renewed into a fresh configuration. 

{v) Out of the perpetual process of renewal that 
lends novelty and romance to the seeming monotony of 
the mystic life, are born two characteristic modes of 
experience : 

(a) There grows upon the mind a sense of unison 
with the ideas and the mystic personalities 
that attention selects out of the rich pattern 
of tradition and culture. The identity of 
the self with the Hamsa, the symbol of real- 
ity, considered in another paper, is an in- 
stance in point.®* This may, probably, be 
similar to the phenomenon described by 


24 ‘The General Theory of Eecital’. See Journal of the U.P. 
Historical Society, 1941. {Ajay&mam.tra). 
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Freud as the process of identification of the 
ego with the super-ego,*® 

(b) The continued process of attention upon the 
mythic scenes naturally induces change in 
the object of fixation. The personalities, 
Eadha and Krishna, Christ, Mary and the 
angels of whom the mediaeval saints speak, 
appear in the course of the practice of atten- 
tion in varying rdles and configurations. 

• Such change reflexively alters the Aufgdbe 
that lies implicit or explicit in the process 
of attentional preparation. A changing 
Aufgabe induces new attitudes and new 
Bew'iisstseinslageti. These, however, are 
processes that are said to be free from sen- 
sory contents; they may be regarded as 
phases of consciousness that have not taken 
up any sensory or conceptual form. It is 
for this reason that Kashmir gaivism pre- 
scribes fixation of attention upon the transi- 
tional phases of sensory and emotive experi- 
ence. Attentional process serves in this 
manner to bring into relief the phase of 
consciousness, that survives, even when all 
the meanings and images that senses and 
interest of action impose upon it, are sub- 
tracted. 

Such a -residual consciousness must in some sense be 
timeless. For, it eludes the change and transformation 
that go on in the world of perception and are reflected 
into the mental life. For, the pure consciousness rejects 
all material and sensory images and imports. And this 

25 Freud, The New Introductory Lectures. See tke Chapter 
on the Anatomv of the Mental Personality. 

P. 40 
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is one of the senses in which the technic of attention 
achieves the mystic end. 

The technic of attention, then, serves the mystic end 
in several ways. It integrates the different orders of 
impulse and experience. It infuses a new meaning and 
purpose into thought and conduct. It directs the mind 
from its setting in the world of things, inwards into its 
own essential being. It raises the self to a new plane in 
unison with the reality that it seeks and perseveres for by 
constant fixation. And it gives a taste of pure conscious- 
ness of a plane of life that denies all that is subject to 
change and death. 



MAHAVIRA MRVA^TA 
AND SOME OTHER IMPORTANT DATES IN 
ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 


BY 

Professor H. C. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

There is almost a general agreement amongst the 
modern scholars that Buddha died within a few years of 
480 B.C. Elsewhere H have argued afresh for 487 B.C. 
as the date of Buddha Nirvana.^ There is a great deal 
of uncertainty even now as regards the equally important 
date of Mahavira Nirvana. The traditional chronology 
of the Svetimbara sect of the Jains given in Tapagachha 
PattavalP and Merutuhga’s Yicar^renl,® which has been 

1 “Buddha Nirvaina and some other dates in Ancient Indian 
Chronology”. Indian Culture, Vol. Y, No. 3, pp. 305 fE; and 
also “Chronology of the Alokan Inscriptions”. Journal of T udian 
History, Vol. iVII, Part 3. 
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made familiar by European scholars like Buhler, Jacobi 
and Charpentier, puts Mahavira Nirvana 470 years before 
the Vikrama era. As the begmning of the Vikrama era 
synchronises with 58 B.C. these traditions give 528 B.C. 
as the date of Mahavira Nirvana. These traditions 
record that Mahavira died on the same night as PSlaka 
was anointed king in Avanti, and 470 years between 
Mahavira Nirvana and the commencement of the Vikrama 


era are made up of the reign-periods of 

the following 

kings and dynasties: 



Years. 

Palaka 

60 

Nandas 

155 

Mauryas 

108 

Pusyamitra 

30 

Balamitra and Bhanumitra .... 

60 

Nahavana or Nahavahana ... 

40 

Grardabhilla 

13 

l§aka 

4 


470 

After this in Merutuhga’s Vicar^reni 

we have 135 


years assigned to Vikramaditya and his dynasty, after 
which, or 605 years after Mahavira Nirvana, comes the 
Saka King who displaces the dynasty of Vikramaditya. 

Much credit has not been given by modern scholars 
to the Jain traditional date of 528 B.C. for the death of 
Mahavira. This date puts too big a gap between Buddha 
and Mahavira to make them contemporaneous, which 
fact is so clearly implied in both the Buddhist as well as 
the Jain traditions. This difficulty was pointed out by 
Jarl Charpentier. He observes, “The Jains themselves 
have preserved chronological records concerning Mahavira 
and the succeeding pontiffs of the Jain chwch, which 
may have been begun at a comparatively early date. ' But 
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it seems quite clear that; at the time when these lists were 
put into their present form, the real date of Mahavlra 
had already either been forgotten or was at least doubt- 
ful. The traditional date of Mahavira’s death on which 
the Jains base their chronological calculations corresponds 
to the year 470 before the foundation ofi the Vikrama era 
in 58 B.C., B.C. This reckoning is based main- 

ly on a list of kings and dynasties, who are supposed to 
have reigned between 528 and 58 B.C., but the list is 
absolutely valueless, as it confuses rulers of Ujjaiu, 
Magadha-, and other kingdoms; and some of these may 
perhaps have been contemporary, and not successive as 
they are represented. Moreover, if we adopt the year 
528 B.C., it would exclude every possibility of Mahavlra 
having preached his doctrine at the same time as Buddha, 
as the Buddhist texts assert'; for there is now a general 
agreement among scholars that ’ Buddha died within a 
few years of 480 B.C.; and therefore some fifty years 
would have elapsed between the decease of the two pro- 
phets. But we are told that Buddha was 80 years old at 
his death, and that he did not begin preaching before his 
36th year, that is to say, at a time when Mahavlra, 
according to the traditional date, was already dead. 
Finally, both Mahavira and Buddha were contemporaries 
with a king of Magadha, whom the Jains call Kunika, 
and the Buddhists Ajata^atru.; and he began his reign 
only eight years before Buddha’s death. Therefore, if 
Mahavlra died in 528 B.C.,. he could not have lived in the 
reign of Kunika. So we must, no doubt, wholly reject 
this date.”^ Following Jacobi®, Charpentier adopts 468 
B.C. as the date for Mahavira’s Nirvana on the authority 
of the Jain author Hemachandra. As he argues, “The 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 155-156. See also 
his article ‘The Date of Mahavira’, lA, Vol. XLIII, pp. 118 ff. 

® Kalpasutra, pp. 8 ff. 
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dynastic list of the Jains mentioned' above tells us that 
Candragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, began his 
reign 255 years before the Vikrama era, or in 313 B.C., 
a date that cannot be far wrong. And Hemachandra 
states that at this time 155 years had elapsed since the 
death of Mahavira which would thus have occurred in 
468 

The great difficulty in accepting 468 B.C. as the date 
for Mahavira N’irvana will be that it will place Maha- 
vira’s death several years after that of Buddha. The 
traditions preserved in the Buddhist Pali canon clearly 
tell us that Nigantha Nataputta, i.e., Mahavira, died at 
Pava a little before Buddha. Jacobi and Charapentier 
have rather lightly set aside this old Buddhist tradition. 
They have also been wrong in denouncing the traditional 
chronology of Jains as “absolutely valueless.”® The chief 
reason for their so discrediting the Jain chronological 
traditions is based on the belief that it refers to the 
kings of Magadha. As Charpentier observes, “As for 
the statements made in them, they are of a somewhat 
mysterious nature. Palaka, king of AvantI, is here 
mixed up with the Nanda and Maurya dynasties and 
Pusyamitra of Magadha, and with several rulers, of 
Western India, among whom Gardabhila is elsewhere 
stated to have been the father of Vikramaditya, and. 5aka 
a prince belonging to the non-Indian dynasties of North- 
western India. Jacobi has already shown that the intro- 
duction of king Palaka of AvantI into this list, which 


® Cam. Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 156. 

TT PP- 20^; aiid Majjliima Nikaya, 

PP* *43 It. iVe are told liere tliat wkile !Ptiddlia stayed at 
Samagama, the report was hroaght to him that hjs rival had 
j Paya, and that the Nigranthas, his followers, were divi- 

ded by serioae schisms. According to Jain traditions also Maha- 
Tira died at Pava. 

® Compare the remark of Charpentier quoted above. 
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must from the beginning have been intended to give the 
names of the kings of Magadha, as Mahavira belonged to 
that country, seems highly suspicious.”® 

It is not correct to treat these Jain chronological 
traditions as referring to the kings of Magadha. In 
fairness to these traditions it should be noted that all the 
kings and dynasties mentioned in these are definitely 
known to be connected with Central and Western India; 
of course, some of them ruled over a big empire covering 
other parts of India including Magadha, About Palaka 
there is no doubt that he was the second king of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Ujjain. About him Charpentier 
himself observes that he is “identical with Palaka, son 
and successor of Pradyota, King of Avanti, and brother 
of Vasavadatta, queen of the famous King Udayana of 
.Vatsa. Afe this Udayana was a contemporary of Maha- 
vira and Buddha, it is quite possible that his brother-in- 
law Palaka may have succeeded to the throne in a time 
nearly coinciding with the death of Mahavira.”^® The 
Nandas too ruled over Western India. Nandivardhana 
the first king and founder of the Nanda dynasty figures 
alike in the Pauranio lists of the kings of Magadha as 
well as Ujjain. There is not the least doubt of the rule 
of the Mauryas over Central and Western India, for 
which there is ample inscriptional as well as traditional 
evidence. The same can be said about Pu§yamitra and 
the gunga dynasty he founded, to which probably Bala- 
mitra and Bhanumitra of the Jain list also belong, 
Nahavana, who, as we shall see later on, is correctly identi- 
fied with Nahapana, again undoubtedly belonged to 
Central and Western India. Gardabhila is also associat- 


9 lA, Vol. XLIII, p. 121. 

^<>Ihid., p. 121. , 
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ed in Kalakacarya Katha^^ and other Jain traditions with 
Uijain. He was driven out from here by the §akas, 
whom Kalaka, acxjording to the Kalakacarya Katha, 
brought to Ujjain from the western bank of the Indus 
via Saurastra. The traditions persistently aver that 
after a short rule the Sakas were driven out of Ujjain by. 
Vikramaditya, son of Oardabhila. Puranas also mention 
a Giardabhila dynasty -of seven kings, which appear to be 
contemporary of the Andhras. 'After the. Gardabhilas 
the Jain traditions have the §aka king. Saka rule in Cen- 
tral and Western India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era is also an undoubted fact. It may not be 
difl&cult to find reason for the importance given by the Jains 
in their chronology to the rulers of Central and Western 
India. With Anoka’s patronisation of Buddhism and the 
Sungas and the Kanvas after the Mauryas upholding the 
orthodox Brahmanism, the connection of Jains with Maga- 
dha and Eastern India became less and less intimate, and 
the scene of their activities shifted to Malwa' and Western 
India with UJiain as its chief centre. 

Thus, it. is wrong to treat these Jain chronological 
traditions as entirely valueless. It may be useful to 
estimate the truth underlying these traditions by compar- 
ing them with other Jain chronological traditions and 
also with the Pauranio and the Buddhist traditions bear- 
ing on them. We must remember, as pointed out by 
Merutunga,^® that in these traditions complete dynastic 
list in each case is not given and sometimes only certain 
important ruler is mentioned, and under his name total 
reign of the whole dynasty given. 

We have another Svetambara Jain chronological 
tradition, slightly different than the above, given in 

W. If. Brown, The Story of Kalaka. 

12 ^ trsrr 
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Titthagolipaiimaya, which gives the following chrono- 
logy ; is 


Palaka 

• • • • • • 

60 

years 

Nandas 

• • • • • « 

160 

9 9 

Mauryas 

• • • • « • 

160 

9 9 

Pusyamitra 

• • • • • * 

35 

9 9 

Balamitra and Bhamimitra .... 

60 

9 9 

Nabhasena 

• • • • • • 

40 

9 9 

Gadabhas 

• • * • • * 

100 

9 9 


This tradition also places the Saka King after Gadabhas, 
605 years after Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

The Digambara sect of the Jains has preserved 
chronological traditions, whicdi excepting in one or two 
important respects are not far different from the Svetam- 
bara ones given above. Tiloyapannati^^ and Jinsena’s 

w»rns!ft 

5^*115^ TOftW ii^^tii 

^5r(irTiT-nTsftm ?ifr w «r i 

g^ir ^ 

Hrar 'Nr 5? irrar tifir i 

Shantilal Shah: “The Traditional Chronology of the Jainas’.’ 
P. 16 f. 

Shah regards Titthagolipainnya as. the oldest Jain chrono- 
logical work. He assigns it to the' early part of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The above verses from Tithagolxpainnya are also quoted by 
Muni Darshan Vijlya in his “Pattavali Saniucaya,” p. 19Y. 

stfirRr^ iit<xot,ii 

=m5f 3?5cii#dl ^ ii^'xo^n 

wiim q ^ ?i=^ *R«ifi!r sikt ti^'ioou 
’Wi'fiir'tu TOratT I 

?r^ 3^ ttnj ^ stftrftRr lUbo^ii 

sniff I 
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Harivaih^a Purana^®, important Digambara texts, give 
the following chronology: 


Palaka ... 

60 

years. 

.Vijaya Kings. (Nandasi) 

155 

9 9 

Mnruda Kings (Mhuryasi) .... 

40 

99 

Pusyamitra ... ... . 

30 

99 

Vasumitra and Agnimitra ... 

60 

55 

Gandhavas or Rasabhas 

100 

55 

Narvahana 

40 

5 5 

Bhathatthana 

242 

5 5 

Guptas 

231 

55 

Kalki 

42 

55 





Tiloyapannati (Jiavraja Granthamala Sholapiir, under print), 
nsrr srar-n iiviwn 

nff n«»w5fRT *roRrsm««ft: i 
5(ijc^n!r«i ?’5T5’i ga(5ir ^ jerret 

>nib!IT ^^Rff ^^xK^ I 

gf%qt 1 

3irs(t im^Rii 

Jinasena Harivaih^a Purana, Ch. 60. 

In the mannscript o£ this work used by K. B. Pathak, Guptas 
are gwen ^1 years gHl^T'^T ?RB?RC «raf?R^ WSrft^fWnffiq: II 

;f ’ ok 2.V, p. 142i),. If Tve assign 231 years to the Guptas 
tnen only ■we shall get 1000 years, .mentioned in these traditions 
as the interrol between the death of M.ahavira and .that of Ealki. 
Col for the Guptas also given in Tiloyapannati appear to be the 
correct version. ■ • r 


Tke MS. used by Pathak has Mnruda instead of Puruda and 
Bhattuvalna instead of . Bh^drava:^a. .The MS. used by Jayaswal 
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This tradition thus gives 1000 years between the death 
of Mahavira and the end of the reign of Kalki. These 
Digambara texts also separately record that 605 years 
elapsed between Mahavira Nirvana and the Saka King, 
but unlike the Svetambara ones, they do not give any 
details of the reign-periods during this interval. 

All the Jain traditions given above assign 60 years 
to Palaka. This may include, as suggested above, not 
only the reign-period of Palaka but also of his successors 
in his line. Sixty years of the reign-period for Palaka is 
implied by the tradition reported by Pfemacandra who 
says that .Nanda became king sixty years after Mahavira 
Nirvana.^® This probably refers to Nandivardhana, who 
succeeded Palaka’s dynasty in Ujjain. The Puranas 
record conflicting chronologies for the Pradyota dynasty. 
However certain Paura^ic traditions seem to indicate 
that five kings in Pradyota line, all of whom appear to 
be his sons, perished after a reign of 52 years. This 
comes near the sixty years assigned to Pradyota’s son 
Palaka in the Jain traditions. 

As regards the Nandas the Jain tra.ditions given 

above assign to them a period of 155 or 150 years. On 

the other hand, as noticed above, Hemacandra gives 155 

years between the death of Mahavira and the accession of 

Candragupta Maurya,^® which may not be far from the 

truth. If we knock out of it 60 years assigned by him 

as the period between the death of Mahavira and the 

accession of the Nanda king, it will leave 95 years for the 

Nandas. The Ceylonese Buddhist traditions seem to 

* 

(In. An. Vol. 46) bas Vijya instead of Visbya and Bbattanana in 
stead of Bbadranana. 

Pargiter DKA., p. 68. 
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give 90 years to the same dynasty.^® The Pura^as again 
record conflicting chronological traditions about the 
Nanda dynasty. But a total of hundred years for all 
the Nandas is suggested by certain Pauranic traditions, 
which say that after the Nandas had reigned for one 
hundred years Kautilya uprooted them, and the sovereign- 
ty passed on to the Maury as. This may be more or less 
correct tradition. 

As regards the Mauryas there seems to be great un- 
certainty about their reign-period in the Jain traditions 
given above. One Svetambara tradition assigns 160 years 
to them another 108 years, and the Digambara traditions 
assign to this dynasty only 40 years. The last seems to 
be of no value as the reign-period of the first three great 
Mauryas, Candragupta, Bindusara and Ai^oka, itself 
comes to 85 years according to the unanimous tradition 
recorded in the Puranas,**^ and 93 years according to the 
Ceylonese Buddhist traditions.^® There is also no doubt, 
as is evidenced by inscriptional records as well as the 
traditional accounts, that the rule of these first three 
great Mauryas extended to Central and Western India. 
The association of Samprati, grandson of A^oka and a 
great patron of Jainism, with Central and Western 


Su^unaga ... 18. 
Kala^oka . . . 28. 


Ten sons of Kalasoka . . . 22. 

Nine Nandas ... 23. Cam. His. of India, Vol. I, p. 189. 

Susunaga of the Buddhist traditions has heen correctly iden- 
tinM ^th Nandivardhana and Halasoka with Mahanandin Ly 
S. N. Pradhna, “Chronology of Ancient India,” p. 230 ff. 
Pargiter, DKA., ’p. 69. 

The Puranas gives the following reign-periods for these 
monarchs. Candragupta, 24 years. Bindusara, 25 years. Alota, 
36 years. Pargiter, DKA, p. 70. 

^ 22 The traditions as preserved in Mahavaiu^a give the follow- 

ing chronology of the reign of these three kings. Candragupta, 
24 years. Bindusara, 28 years. Asoka, 41 years. (Pour yeain 
belore his coronation and 37 years after it). 
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India is also very strongly attested by tlie Jain tradi- 
tions.®® Only in certain Pur anas we get a complete 
record of the chronology of the Maurya kings, which is as 
follows 


Candragupta 

# • # » • «- 

24 years 

Bindusara 

• • • • • 9 

25 „ 

A^ka 

• * • # • • 

36 „ 

Kunala 

# • • • • • 

8 „ 

Bandhupalita 

• • • • • • 

8 „ 

Da^ona 

• 9 • 9 • 9 

7 „ 

Da^aratha 

• • • 9 9 9 

8 

Samprati 

.9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 „ 

Sali^uka 

• 9 9 9 9 9 

13 „ 

Devadharman 

or Devavarman 

7 „ 

§atadhanvan 

• • • • • » 

8 „ 

Brihadratha 

* • • « • ■ 

Total ... 

7 „ 

160 years. 


Against this total of 160 years obtained by adding the 
reign-periods of the various Miaurya Bangs, some of the 
Puranas give a total of 137 years for the Maurya d 3 Tiasty. 
A comparison of the Pauranic and the Jain traditions 
concerning the reign-period of the Mauryas will make us 
give more credit to a total reign-period of 160 years to 
this dynasty. In any case it must be noted that if we 
assign 100 years to the Nandas and 160 years to the 
Mauryas we get a total of 260 years for these two dynas- 
ties, which is very near 263 years (155-1-108) assigned to 
these two dynasties, in the traditions recorded in Tapaga- 
chha Pattavall as well as in Merutunga’s Vicari^reni. Thus 

23 We gather from the Jain work Dipalika Kalpa of Jinsun- 
dara that Samprati became king of IJjjan 300 years after Maha- 
Tira NirvSna. 

I 3«r(«i«iT us ipf «n«tl ii 

2^ Pargiter DKA.. Also compare Cam. Hist, of India, Vol. 
I, p. 511. 
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we can safely taJke 263 years of, these Jain traditions as 
the correct total for these two dynasties, although we 
shall have to assign 160 years to the Mauryas and the 
remaining 103 to the Nandas as suggested by the critical 
examination of the Jain and other traditions. 

After the Mauryas all the Jain traditions except one 
assign 30 years to Pusyamitra and after him some tradi- 
tions assign 60 years to his son and grandson, 'Agnimitra 
and Vasumitra, others assign these 60 years to Balamitra 
and Bhanumitra, who also, as suggested above, appear to 
belong to the Sunga dynasty. Against the 90 years as- 
signed to the Suhgas in the Jain traditions, the Puranas 
assign a total reign-period of 112 years to this dynasty. 
This discrepancy between the Jain and the Pauranio total 
for this dynasty may be due to the fact the Jain tradi- 
tions. give its reign-period in Central and Western India, 
whereas the Pauranic traditions record the total reign- 
period of the dynasty in M!agadha : As suggested by the 
rise by the Andhras; the influence of the Sungas ceased 
^rlier in Central and Western India than perhaps in 
Magadha and Eastern India: The Sanchi inscriptions 
of the Andhra king SatakarnP® may indicate that the in- 
fluence of this dynasty had reached Central India in the 
first century B.C. On the other hand “it is indeed doubt- 
ful if the Andhras ever ruled in Magadha”.®® Ninety 
years of the reign-period in Central and Western India 
assigned to the Sungas in the Jain records may be a co.r- 
rect tradition. 

So far from Palaka down to the end of the §ungas the 
dynastic succession li.st, apart from differing reign-periods 
in certain cases, is the same in all the Jain traditions. It 
is after this that serious discrepancy appears amongst the 


Liiders, ‘List of Brahmi Inscriptions’, No. 346. 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 224. 
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various Jain traditions. The iSvetambara traditions quot- 
ed above from Merutuhga’s Vican^reni, Tapagachha Rat- 
tavali and Titthagolipainnaya place 4:9 years of Nahavana 
after Balamitra and Bhanumitra. After liTahavana Tap- 
pagachha Pattavali and Vicari4reni assign 13 years to 
G'ardabhila and 4 to the Sakas. Then comes Vikrama- 
ditya. Vikramaditya according to the Jain traditions 
was the son of Gardabhila.®^ Vikramaditya and his 
dynasty can therefore . be treated as the Gardabhilas. 
Merutuhga’s Vicar^reni gives 135 years to Vikramaditya 
and his dynasty or 152 years to the whole Gardabhila 
dynasty including the inter-regnum of 4 years for the 
Sakas. After the Gardabhila dynasty comes the Saka 
King. This happened 605 years after Mahavira Nirvana. 
Titthagolipainnya after Nahavana’s 40 years assigns 100 
years to the Gardabhas, by which apparently Gardabhilas 
are meant. No mention is made here separately of Garda- 
bhila, the Sakas or Vikramaditya. According to this 
tradition one hundred years assigned to the Gardabhas, 
perhaps, cover the thirteen years of Gardabhila, four of 
the gakas, and after it the reign of Vikramaditya and his 
dynasty. This tradition also places after the Garda- 
bhilas the gaka King, who came 605 years after Mahavira 
Nirvana. 

The Digambara Jain traditions, on the other hand, 
after the sixty years of Vasumitra and Agnimitra assign 
one himdred years to the Gardabhilas, whom Tiloyapan- 
nati calls as Gardhavas and Harivam^a Purana as ESsa- 
bhas. ‘Easabha’ seems only a translation of ‘Gardhava’ 
both meaning 'ass’. It is a common practice in Indian 
traditions to etymologically explain personal and tribal 
names. We may recall the story given in the Kalakacarya 
Katha of the King Gardabhila being called by this name 


27 Merutunga’s Vicarfoeni. 
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as he mastered the magic known as ‘G-adabhi,’ ‘she ass’.*® 
Elsewhere we have suggested that G^dabhila may be 
identical with Kharavela of the Hathigumpha inscription 
fame. We have tried to show there that like .Gaxdabhila 
Kharavela also belonged to the first century B.C. Khara- 
vela’s conquest of Western and Central India are attested 
by his inscription. Giardabhila may be a translated form 
of the name Kharavela, “Khar” also like ‘Gardabha’ 
meaning ass. The same process of translation can be trac- 
ed in Jinasena calling Gardbhilas and his dynasty as 
Esasabha kings. Our surmise is that the dynasty founded 
by Kharavela is the same as the Gardabhilas of the Jain 
and the Pauranio traditions. If this surmise is correct 
then the 13 years of reign and conquest of Kharavela 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription will correspond 
to the reign of 13 years assigned to Gardabhila in the Jain 
traditions, in which case the victorious career of Khara- 
vela or Giardabhila came to an end after his defeat by 
the Sakas. It has also been surmised that Vakradeva of 
Kharavela’s dynasty may be the famous .Vikram^itya, 
who drove the Sakas out of XJjjain.*® 

After the Gardhavas or Kasabhas (Gardabhilas) these 
Digambara Jain traditions place Nahavana whom they call 
as Narvahanna, and these traditions also like the Svetam- 
bra ones assign him 40 years. After Nahavana comes 
Bhathatthana, than the Guptas and after the Guptas 
comes Kalki. These traditions count 1000 years between 
the death of Maha^ra and that of Kalki. It is interesting 
to note that these Digambara chronological traditions un- 
like the Svetambara ones do not refer to Vikramaditya. 
They are preoccupied chiefly in establishing a chronology 
to show a difference of 1000 years between Mahavira Nir- 
vana and Kalki. The Svetambara chronological traditions 

28 Brown: The story of Ealaka. 

2®Nagpnr Fniversity Jotinial, No. 8. 
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on the other hand are chiefly concerned with the Saka king 
who is placed 605 years after Mahavira Nirvana, They 
are not concerned with Kalki and do not carry the chro- 
nological list beyond the §aka King. But the most impor- 
tant difference between the Digambara and the Svetam- 
bara Jain chronological traditions is that in the former 
Nahavana is placed after and in the latter before the. 
G-ardabhilas. 

Nahavana is in all probability, as is generally believed 
by modern historians, the same as Nahapana, the Maha- 
ksatrap of Kshaharata family, who is mentioned in seve- 
ral inscriptions and a large number of whose coins is also 
discovered. The Nasik inscription of the queen Gotami 
Bala^ri, mother of Gautmiputra Satakarm informs us that 
her son Gautmiputra Satakami rooted out the Khakha- 
ta (Kshaharata) family and restored the glory of the 
^atavahanas.®® As pointed out by Jayaswal®^ according 
to the Jain traditions preserved in Avai^yaka-sutra-nir- 
yukti it was Nahavana or Nahapana who was defeated 
and killed by the Satavahana king Gautmiputra gatakarni. 
This is also borne out by the fact that Gautmiputra §ata- 
karni re-struck the coins of Nahapana. Tlie modern his- 
torical researches put Nahapana in the period after the 
commencement of the Vikrama era. Most of the scholars 
assign him to the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century A.D.®® It seems . that the Digambara 
chronological traditions are more correct in putting Naha- 
vana or Nahapana after the Gardabhilas, which will 
make him a post-Vikrama figure. He is wrongly put by 
the Svetnmbara traditions before Vikramaditya, the Sakas 
and Gardabhila. As we have tried to show above, the 

so'Ltider’s Brahmi Inscription No. 1123. 

31 JBOES., Tol. 16 (1930), p. 248 ff. 

33 Yincent Smith, Rapson, E. G. Bhandarkar and Eay- 
chaudhri gfive c. 126 A.D. as the date for the defeat of Naha- 
pana by the Andhra King Gantamipntra Satakarni. 
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rest of the Svetambara chronological traditions preserved 
in Tapagachha Pattavali and Merutuhga’s Vicar^reni 
from Palaka down to the first Saka occupation of Ujjain 
for four years and their being driven out of there at the 
beginning of the Vikrama era, ^.e., in 58 B.C., appear to 
be correct and reliable. If vs^e take out 40 years of 
Nahavana from 470 years, the interval given in these 
tradition betw^een Mahavira Nirv%a and the commence- 
ment of the Vikrama era, the difference between these two 
important events will be 430 years. This will give (430 
4-58) 488 B.C., as the date of Mahavira Nirvana. This 
will place Mahavira’s death about a year before that of 
Buddha, who died, as suggested above, in 487 B.C. 
These two dates will reconcile most of the Buddhist as 
well as the Jain traditions about these two great religious 
teachers. 

If we follow the Jain traditions of Titthagolipainnya 
in assigning 160 years to the Mauryas, which as discussed 
above, also seems to be the total of the individual reign- 
periods of the Maurya Kings given in certain Puranas, 
the placing of Nahavana in the post- Vikrama period gives 
us, according to the Svetambara chronology 267 years (160 
Mauryas -i- 90 Sungas -t- 13 Gardabihlas -i- 4 §akas) between 
the beginning of the reign of Candragupta Maurya and 
the commencement of the Vikrama era, i.e., 58 B.C. The 
commencement of the Candragupta’s reign will thus fall 
in (267-1-58) 325 B.C., which, as .we have elsewhere®* 
argued, on other grounds also appears to be the most likely 
date for the beginning of the reign of this great monarch. 

If our surmise that Gardabhila is identical with 
Kharavela is correct then thirteen years of Kharavela’s 
reign and conquest mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscrip- 


e Candragupta Manrya’s Eeign” Proceed- 

ing of the III Indian History Congress (1939), p. 371; 
republished Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, Part I 
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will correspond to tlie reign of thirteen years assigned to 
Gardabhila in the Jain traditions, and it will fall 
between 75 and 62 B.C. After this comes 4 years of 
the §aka occupation and then the conquest of U'jjain by 
Vikramaditya which happened in 58 B.C. This also may 
be a correct historical tradition. To Vikramaditya and 
his dynasty Merutunga assigns 135 years. Kalaka- 
• caraya Katha also tells us that Vikramaditya’s dynasty 
was uprooted by another 5aka King, who established an 
era of his own when 135 years of the Vikrama era had 
elapsed.®^ If we accept these as correct historical tradi- 
tions we get (135 — 58) 77 A.D. as the end of the reign of 
the dynasty of Vikramaditya or the Gardabhila dynasty. 

As regards Nahavana or Kahapana, a critical exami- 
nation of the Digambara and the Svetambara traditions 
given above and also the light thrown on him by modern 
researches make it clear that he came after the Garda- 
bhilas. This will place the commencement of Nahav^ia’s 
reign in 78 A.D. Nahavana in the Digambara J^in 
chronological traditions stands in the same place which 
is given to the Saka King in the Svetambara traditions. 
This Saka King in both these traditions is placed in the 
post- Vikrama period about 605 years after Mahavira 
Nirvana. It then appears that Nahavana or Nahapana 
is the Saka King of both these traditions, who, as dis- 
cussed above, in the Svetambara traditions is put by mis- 
take also before Gardabhila. Nahapana, according to 
the inscriptions, belonged to Kshaharata family which 
was of the 3aka extraction. We know from the inscrip- 
tions that the Saka princes Liaka, Patika, Ghataka and 
Bhumaka were other members of the same Kshaharata 
family. Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahapana is dis- 
tinctly mentioned as a §aka in the inscriptions. 


Brown : The Story of Kalaka, p. 6(>. 
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The conclusion we have drawn from a critical study 
of the various Jain traditions that Nahapana was the 
§aka King, whose rule commenced from 78 A.D., bears 
out the suggestion of Raychaudhri that “it is probable 
that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name of Saka era 
from the Saka princes of the House of Nahapana.”*® All 
the Jain tradtions assign 40 years of reign to Nahavajaa 
or Nahapana, whose reign therefore lasted upto 605 years 
(430 between Mahavira Nirvana and Vikrama4-135 of 
yikrama’s dynasty + 40 of Nahavana) after Mahavira 
Nirvana. It thus seems that the Jain counting of 605 
years between Mahavira Nirvana and the Saka King, 
perhaps, refers to the period between the death of Maha- 
vira and that of Nahavana. Starting with the commence- 
ment of. the reign of Nahavana or Nahapana’ in 78 A.D. 
the end of his forty years reign will fall in 118 A.D. 
which will then be the date of the defeat of Nahavana or 
Nahapana by Gautamiputra Satakarni.®® 

The Svetambara chronological traditions given above 
stop with the §aka King, who as shown above is identical 
with Nahavana. But the Digambara traditions carry 
the chronology after Nahavana and assign 342 years to 
Bhathatthanas. After Bhathattanas these traditions 
assign 231 to the Guptas, and after the Ghptas 43 years 

Political History of Ancient India (4tk ed.), p. 406. 

3® If tke dating in the inscriptions of Nahapana are from 
the begmning to his reign, which is placed according to the 
calculations given above in 78 A.I>., then these inscriptions will 
suggest a reign of about 46 years to Nahapana. If we take 46 
years as the reign-period of Nahapana -his defeat at the hands of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni will fall in (78-1-46) 124 B.C. It may 
be that these inscriptions may be dated in an era commencing 
with Bhumak the predecessor of Nahapana and perhaps the 
founder of Kshaharata rule in Western an4 Central India. And 
the popularly used Saka era commenced with the beginning of 
the reign of Nahapana under whom alone the Kshaharatas rose 
to great supremacy in Central India. In this case the persistent 
Jam tradition of 40 years of reign of Nahavana or Nahapana 
may be correct. 
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to Kalki, and thus count lOOO years between Mahavira and 
Kalki. The difficulty with the Digambara chronological 
list is that it neither refers to Vikramaditya nor to the 
§aka King, whose eras provide the important land marks 
in the Indian chronological reckonings and help us in 
their conversion into now commonly uged Christian era : 
Kalki too is an unknown entity. 

The Digambara chronological list places a difference 
of. 485 years between the death of Mahavira and that of 
Nahavana and 515 years between the death of the latter 
and Kalki. This cannot be treated as correct since the 
Digambara chronological list has made a serious mistake 
in assigning 40 years to the Miauryas against a probable 
reign-period for this dynasty of 160 years. If we add 
these 120. years to 485 years already given in this list 
between Mahavira Nirvana and Nahavana we get the 
total of 605 years, which as discussed above, is the correct 
difference from Mahavira Nirvana to the end of Naha- 
vana’s reign. We may recall that the Digambara works 
like the Svetambar'a ones also distinctly record the tradi- 
tion that the Saka.King came 605 years and five months 
after Mahavira Nirvana, and as suggested in the Digam- 
bara work Trilokasara of Nemicandra the difference be- 
tween §aka King and Kalki is that of 394 years 7 months.®’ 
There seems to be little doubt that the two tra-ditions 
refer to one and the same Saka Kling, and he, as discuss- 
ed above, appears to be no other than Nahavana or Naha- 
pana.®® Thus according to the chronology as we have re- 
constructed from the Jain sources Nahapana’s reign com- 
menced in 78 A.D, and ended in 118 A.D. and about 
394 years after this, i.e., in 512 A.D. ended the reign of 
Kalki. This may perhaps refer to the end of the reign 

TjoptRT ^ »i5r*r wh i 

Ifemieandra : Thilokasara. Manikcandra Digambara J ain Mala. 
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of the Hun Kuig Toramana, who also displaced the 
Guptas in Central India, and who, as suggested by Jayas- 
wal, also died about 512 A.D.*® Toramapa like his son 
Mihirakula may have been a great oppressor and the Jain 
records may have preserved the tradition of his cruel 
rule in the account they give of Kalki. 

If it be true that Kalki of the Jain traditions stands 
for Toramana, it may not be dif&eult to account for the 
period of about 394 years assigned by the Jain traditions 
between the end of Nahavana’s reign and that of Kalki. 
After Nahavana the Digambara Jain traditions assign 
242 years to Bhatatthanas. One is tempted to identify 
them with Satavahanas who, as we know, overthrew Naha- 
vana or Nahapana. But the supremacjy of the Satava- 
hana did not last long in Central India as almost on 
their heels we have the rise in this area of the i§akas of 
the family of Chashtana. 242 years may be taken to 
cover the reign in this region both of the §atvahanas and 
after that of the line of Chashtana and Rudradaman.- 
This seems likely as both these dynasties were contem- 
porary. It is interesting to note that Alberuni puts the 
beginning of the Gupta era in 242nd .year of the §aka 
era. It is now generally assumed that the Gupta era 
began with the rise of the Guptas and not after their ex- 
termination as suggested by Alberuni. If, as argued 
above, the §aka era commences with the reign of Naha- 
vana or Nahapana in 78 A.D. the rise of the Guptas will 
take place 242 years after it, i.e., in 320 A.D. This 
gives us an interval of (242—40) 202 years between the 
end of the reign of Nahapana and the beginning of the 

38 It is interesting to note tlat all the Jain traditions speak 
or a Saka King who is placed 605 years after Mahavira Nirvana 
and not of any Saka dynasty. We know that the Kshaharata 
tamily came into prominence in Central and Western India with 
Hahapana and it also ended with him. 

39 An Imperial History of India, p. 61. 
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Gruptas. It seems in recording 242 years as the interval 
between Nahavana and the Guptas the Digambara tradi- 
tions have counted from the beginning of the reign of 
Nahavana or Nahapana and not from its end. The mis- 
take may have occurred because Nahavana or Nahapana 
and the dynasty here called as Bhathatthanas were per- 
haps contemporaneous and the total for this dynasty 
would therefore cover also the reign of Nahavana. 

Accordng to the modern historical studies the Guptas, 
whose rise commenced about 320 A.D., towards the close 
of the fifth century were displaced in Central India by 
the Hun King Toramana. If Toramana’s death is placed 
about 512 A.D., it will give us a period of (512 — 320) 192 
years from the rise of the Guptas to the end of Tora- 
mana’s reign. The total period from the end of Naha- 
vana or Nahapana’s reign to the end of Toramana’s reign 
will then be (202-1-192) 394, which is the same as the 
difference between the reign of the former and that of 
Kalki as suggested by the Jain traditions. It thus seems 
the traditions of a difference of 605 years and 5 months 
assigned in the Digambara Jain traditions between 
Mahavira Nirvana and the §aka King as well as of 394 
years and 7 months between the latter and Kalki or of a 
difference of 1000 years between Mahavira Nirvana and 
the end of the reign of Kalki or Toramana are historically 
correct. 

As regards 231 years of the Guptas given in the 
Digambara traditions, these may refer to their dynastic 
total, from their rise to the rise of the Maukharis, who 
snatched the supremacy of North India from the Guptas 
about 554 A.D., when according to the Haralia inscription 
the great Maukhari King I^anavarman was on the 
throne.^® 554 A.D. falls 234 years (554—320) after the 

40 0 Eayctaxidliari : “Political History of Ancient India, 
p. 531. 
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rise of the Guptas. Assuming that Ii^anavarman came to 
the throne a few years earlier, 231 years assigned to the 
Guptas in the Digambara traditions would appear to be 
correct. Similarly if Kalki is identical with Toramana 
42 years assigned to him in the Jain traditions may be 
his total reign period. The silver coins of Toramana are 
dated in the year 52. If this dating is in terms of his 
own era beginning with his reign, then Toraman/i, appar- 
ently had a long reign, beginning of which were perhaps 
laid in North-Western India, which, as indicated by his 
inscription at Kura in the Salt Eiange,*^ formed part of 
his empire. He must have conquered MElwa in the latter 
of his reign. 

We sum up in the following table the chronological 
data presented in the above discussion. 


MahavTra Nirvana 

488 B.C, 

(Buddha Nirvana) 

487 B.C, 

Accession of Candragiipta Maurya 

325 B.C- 

Gardabhila's (Kharvela?) occupation of Malwa 

75-62 B.C. 

First occupation of Ujiain by the ^akas 

62-58 B.C. 

Vikramaditya's (Vakradeva?) reconquest of Ujjain 

58 B.C 

Beginning of the Saka King Nahapana^s reign 

78 A.D. 

Defeat of Nahapana by Gantamlputra ^stakarni... 

C. 118 A.T). 

The end of the reign of Kalld (Toramana ?) 

512 A.D. 


« Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 115 fF. 
« im., Vol. I, p. 238 fi. 
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IN JAIN LITERATURE 

BY 

Umakant Pbemanand Shah, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

The origins of Tantrism in India are not thoroughly 
explored but sufficient material has been brought to light 
to show that rites and beliefs closely similar to those 
found in the later systematised Tantras have a hoary 
antiquity. Belief in magic and witchcraft is primitive 
and the use of charms, amulets and the like was universal 
from very early times. 

Elements of various tantric rites are distinctly trace- 
able in the Vedic times, and the general view is that the 
Tantras originated from the Saubhagya-Kanda of the 
Atharva-Veda.^ The practice of worshipping symbolical 
diagrams has been traced in the Atharva-Veda and the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka.^ The latter mentions a distinct 
tantric charm® which, according to Sayana, pertains to 
abhicdra rites. This charm contanis letters such as hhat, 
'phat, etc. The mystic syllable phat is also found in the 
Vajasaneyi.^ 

Bites and ceremonies,' similar to the later sat-harmas, 
found in the Vedic literature suggest early origin of 
Tantric beliefs and rites. Por instance, BV. x. 162 is a 
curative spell to drive out diseases; RV. i. 191 and vii. 
750 are charms intended as antedotes against poison 

1 Cintaliaran Cliakravarti, Antiquity of Tantrism, IHQ., YI, 
pp. 114 £P. 

® E. Shamasastri, Ind. Ant., 1906, pp. 262-6T. 

® Tait. Ar., iv, 27. 

4 Vaj. Sam., vii, 33. 


F. 43 
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while vi. 52, and vii. 104 aim at driving away the demons 
and remind us of the mdra/m-lcarma of later literatures.® 
Broadly speaking, the Vedic sacrifice itself is a Tantra, 
wherein a particular rite is supposed to be endowed with 
some mystical power to bring about the desired result. 

The contents of the Atharva-Veda are primarily, 
magic, charm, sorcery, etc., and the rites of Atharva- 
Veda have a closer similarity with those of the Tantras.® 

The Arthaiastra of Kautilya furnishes evidence of 
the existence of growing Tantric activity of the age. The 
author gives mantras for causing deep slumber as also 
the rites connected with them. Oblations are offered to 
deities like Amile, Kimile, Vasujare, Dantakatake, and 
Cdndali, Kumbhi and others.'^ Patalljali, too, had to 
refer to the efficacy of mantra and drugs for the attain- 
ment of perfection.® 

Buddhist literature furnishes for us ample evidence 
of the existence of beliefs in magic, mysticism and prac- 
tice of earlier forms of Tantric rites in at least the fifth 
century B.C., the age of Buddha and Mahavira. In 
Buddha’s times, ‘people were steeped in absurd supersti- 
tions and invariably sought to have short-cuts to salvation 
by easy methods — by the practice of mantras, the practice 
of self-mortification, and by various other practices, some 
of which were filthy and revolting. We have conclusive 
evidence that recourse to mantras was widely taken, as 
they were believed to bestow magical powers to the indivi- 
duals practising them . . . Buddha had to incorporate 
some sort of mantras, Dharanis, Mudras and Mandalas 

®Al8o see Tait. Sam., ii, 3. 9. 1, Tait. Ur., ii, 3, iQ. 

® Compare for instance AY. iii. 25 and Kan^ika sutra, 36. 

^ ArthaJdstra, xiv. 3* 

^ Yogasutra, iv, i. 
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SO that those that might wish to have prosperity in the 
present birth would feel satisfied by practising them.’* 

The Brahmajala-sutta refers to a large number of 
Vidyas condemned by Buddha as crooked, which shows 
that there were other Vidyas which were not crooked. 
The Malijus’ri-miila-kalpa gives a number of Mantras, 
Miudras, Mandalas and Dharanis which must have taken 
their origin in the early centuries B.C. and, if one may 
presume, from the time of Buddha himself.^® Buddha 
recognised the rddhis or supernatural powers, and four 
iddhvpadas conducive to the attainment of supernatural 
powers. Buddha is said to have expressed his disappro- 
bation of the wanton display of supernatural powers by 
his disciple Bharadvaja.^^ 

It would be interesting to investigate the teachings of 
Mahavira in order to ascertain how far Mahavira and 
his disciples, the contemporaries of Buddha, believed in 
supernatural powers. It will also be interesting to collect 
the evidence furnished by the earliest known Jain works 
regarding the origin of belief in Tantrio rites. 

Like Buddha, Mahavira also believed in super- 
natural powers which he called Iddhis (Rddhis) or 
Laddhis (Lahdhis). The various classes of Iddhis are 
discussed in the Bhagavati Sutra.‘* The Aupapatika also 
refers to Jain monks endowed with various types of 
labdhis.^^ In reply to the questions put forth by his chief 
disciple Gautama, Mahavira is said to have explained 

® Benoytosh BLattacarya, Esoteric Euddhism, pp. 17 ff. 

Benoytosh Bhattacarya, op, cit,, pp, 18-19, 

Benoytosh Bhattacarya, TantHc Culture amongst the Bud- 
dhists, Cultural Heritage of India, 11, p. 299. 

12 Bhagavati sutra, 8, 2, 

13 Aupapatika sutra, 15. The Jain monks following Maha- 
vira are also said to have knowledge of vidyas (Vijjdhara), A list 
of various labdHis is found in Bravacanasmoddhara^ 270, 1506 ff. 
Also see Avaiyaka Curni^ I, pp. 68 ff. 
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the types of labdhis in the Bhagavati Sutra. ^aods and 
siddhas are said to possess powers of transformation and 
supernatural cognition. Indra performs this feat and 
changes his form while performing the birth-bath cere- 
mony of a Jina. .Iddhimmta is one who has the powers 
like amarsausadhi, etc., and the Arhats, the Cakrayartis, 
the Vasudevas, the Baladevas and the high-souled pious 
saints are said to be iddhinymtas}^- An interesting dis- 
cussion between Mahavira and his disciple Gautama re- 
corded in the Bhagavati Sutra may be noted. The. pupil 
asks whether a sadhu, meditating on the soul, can or 
cannot, by his - power of VaTiriya-lahdhi, stand on the 
edge of a razor or a sword, without being injured at all. 
To this the Jina replies in the affirmative and further 
adds that similarly a sadhu can enter a big fire and so 
on.^® In the same text we find Gautama asking Mahavira 
about the types of C&ra/ruis and their magic powers. 

Caranas are those saints who can move in space. 
They are of two kinds : Jahgha-Caranas and Vidya- 
Caranas or saints having the labdhis of the same name. 
The former obtain the labdhi by practising penance with 
four days’ fast while the latter do so with three days’ fasts 
and a study of the Vidya from Purva-texts.^'^ Thus the 
magical power was to be obtained by reciting the Vidya' 
or the magic formula. Again the Uttaradhyana^® says 
that a monk should, not think that one who practises 
penance does not acquire iddhi. Iddhi has been explained 


o 2. See also Tattvdrtha Sutra, 

<!. -o. 4b — 4y and commentaries thereon. 

Sthandfiga, 6. 2. sutra 440. 

vati ^ 2 ^ ’^aikriya-samudghata see Bjiagor 

” conipare AvaSyaJea Cumi, I, pu 68-69- 

lupapapJ^a Sutra, 15, p. 29: Comm, to YogaS^ira T Hemal 
candra, I, 9 ; Fravacanas&roddhdra, 595 — 601, p. 168. 
Uttarddhyayana, II. 44, 
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by commentators as the sam-pat acquired by the practice 
of penance and destruction of various types of karmas.^® 
The Ni^itha Curni, composed by Jinadasa in the seventh 
century explains iddhi as the supernatural power acquir- 
ed by the practice of vidya or tapa.®° These labdhis were 
later on classified into twenty-eight types. 

People believed in the efficacy of spells and charms 
and experts in this art were not wanting. Practice of 
spells, supertitious rites or divination was however con- 
demned as kliudda vijjd.^^ Eieferences to mantra and 
vidya again are not wanting in the Jain Agamas. The 
Sthanahga refers to mantasoya (mantras’auca), and 
manta (mantra^astra) or the science of mantras.®* The 
Aupapatika says that the therds (sthaviras) following 
Mahavira knew both 'cijja and manta.^^ Mantrapinda 
and Vidyapinda or the alms, obtained through the practice 
of mantra or vidya are strictly prohibited.®® The Sama- 
vayahga mentions a list of pd/pa§rutas or sinful sciences 
wherein are included the Bhauma, the Utpata, the Svap- 
na, the Antariksa, the Vyafijana, the Laksana, the Vika- 
thanuyoga, the Vidyanuyoga, the Mantranuyoga, the 
Yoganuyoga, and other sciences.®* The Mahani^itha, 


See commentory of Abhayadeva on Sthdnanga, 5. 2. sutra 

440. 

20 NiSitha Cvjml 1, quoted by Abhidhana Rajendra, I, p. 

682. 

Pravacanasaroddhara, 1492 — >1508, p. 430; Trisastiialdka- 
TpuTusacarita, I (G. 0. S., Vol. LI), pp. 75-76 n. ; YogaS&stra of 
Hemacandra, I. 8-9. 

22 Uttarddhyayana Sutra, XX. 45. 

23 Sthan&nga, 6. 3. sutra 449; 9. 3. sutra 678. 

Aupapdtika Sutra 16., The comm, of Abbayadeva says: 
f%«rr: *i5=5tT f 

25 Uttarddhyayana, XV. 7-8; comm, on XXIV. 12; Pindanir- 
yukti, 499. 

20 Samavdyanga Sutra, 29, pp. 48-49. Abbayadeva in bis 
commentory explains Vidyanuyoga as 
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supposed to hsLve been composed a little later, gives tbe 
'oijjd, for throwing the scented powder (vasaksepa).^’^ It 
also gives the §rutad&oata-mdya and the Yardhamlm^ 
vidyd.^^ The science of warding off of evil spirits is 
referred to by the .Vipaka Sutra as a part of the eight- 
fold Ayurveda.®® The JdngoU-mjja or the Vidya for 
removing the effects of poiso^ns, etc., is known to the 
Sthanahga.®® The Mahani^itha also refers to malefic 
tantric practices,®^ used against ghosts, demons, diseases, 
ete. 

Both the Buddhist and the Jain sources demonstrate 
the popularity of spells, magic, mantras, vidyas, science 
of divination, etc., in the time of Mahavira and Buddha. 
Like Buddha, Mahavira also could not totally discard 
the belief in magic powers and supernatural cognition 
obtained through penance. Again, since practice of man- 
tras or vidya is prohibited for the sake of alms, it is quite 
clear that his followers did practise mantras and vidyas. 
The twelfth Alnga text, composed by the Ganadhara, now 
totally lost, contained fourteen 'purva-iexi^, one of which 
was known as the Vidydnv/pravdda-furva and dealt with 
a number of powerful vidyas and their practices.®® 

The Sutrakrtahga refers to AntaddhdM while 

the Nayadhammakahao refers to the ut'patanl [uffayanl) 

and Mantranuyoga as ^«rfep=!rST«nfr«n?mi'5Itftr while Yoganuyoga is 

These have been repeat- 
edly condemned by the Jain texts. It would be interesting to 
note that the comm, on Sutrakrtanga, 1. 8. explains as 

the abhicara-mantras of the Atharva-veda. "* 

Mahamktha Sutra (MS. No. 165., B.O.E.I.) folio 17. 

Ihid., folios 2 and 56. Yardhamanavidya invokes Jaya, 
Yijaya;, Jayanta and Aparajita. 

29 Yipaha Sutra, I. 7, p. 74. 

*9 StJiam&fuga, 8. Su.tra 611; also Vipdka, op. cit. 

31 Maha^Uitha, folios 45-46. 

®9 M. D. Desai, History of Jain Literature, pp. 27 ff. 

Sutrakrtanga, 2." %. 16. 
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vidya;®^ the text also shows that thieves knew certain 
vidyas and mantras useful in the theft or robbery, one 
of them being the power to open any lock.®® Again, a 
certain lady named Pottila is reported to have requested 
a group of Jain nuns to show her some powder, mantra, 
rite, hhutikarma, or 'ocb^tkarma, etc., whereby she can 
regain the love of her husband.®® The description of the 
venerable ascetic Sudharma, one of the disciples of Maha- 
vira, is also noteworthy inasmuch as he is said to be 
conversant with both mffa and manta, along with many 
other things.®'^ 

Sutrakrtanga, the second Ahga text, gives a list of 
forbidden sciences — 'papasrutas — which includes divina- 
tions of various sorts and the following vidyas ; VaitdU, 
Ardhavaitdll, Avasvapanl, Talugghado/i^i, §vapaki, 
Sovdri, Ddmilt, Kalingt, Gauri, Gdndhdri, Avedanl, 
Utpatani, Jambhani, Stamhhanl, Lesatit, Amayakarani, 
ViMyakarani, Antardhdnl and so forth.®® Again the 
Sthananga refers to the Mdtanga Vidyd which the com- 
mentator explains as a vidya for knowing the past 
history.®® 

The Jain Agamas furnish another type of evidence 
also. In the Nayadhammakahao, Krsna is said to have 
entered the PaxiisadJiaidla for three days and practising 
penance, propitiated the god Susthita, the lord of the 


®* Naya, XVI. 129. (Vaidya’s ed.), p. 189. 

35 NaydddhammaJcahas, XVIII. 141, pp. 200-10. 

®6 76id., XIV. 104, p. 152. 

37 Ibid., I. 4, p. 1. 

" «i3#trf5r aiiwisjar 

Tirtt 

firaasranfar «if 

i —Sutrakrtanga, 2. 2, 15. 


39 See Abhidhana Bdjendra, VI. 250; see also Pcmmacariya, 
7. 143. 
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Lavanoda ocean.*® The god manifested himself before 
Krsna. Aibhayakumara, the son of the "well-known king 
Srenika, eager to fulfil the wish of his step-mother by 
obtaining rainfall out of season, decides to call his divine 
friend from the Saudharma heaven. Observing complete 
celebacy and the atthama fast, he enters the Pmiadha- 
iald where he rests for three, days on the darbha-grass 
alone and discarding all ornaments and weapons, re- 
mains steadfast in his vow. As soon as the god came to 
know of this, he transformed his body with the help of 
the power known as the vakriya-sarmdgMta, hurried to- 
wards the Pmsadhasald and fulfilled all the desires of 
the prince and his mother. Finally the prince again en- 
tered the Pauiadhcbsdla and after finishing due offer- 
ings, respects and thanksgiving to the deity, bade him 
farewell.** 

Both the incidents narrated above give us an insight 
into the mode of propitiating deities in earlier times. 
Deities manifested themselves to their devotees who prac- 
tised certain kinds of penances and fulfilled their desires. 

The Jain texts also describe in detail the worship of 
the Jina performed by Devas and human beings like 
Draupadi. The Jain ritual was, therefore, fast growing 
and the eight-fold mode of worship and the obligatory 
rites (avasyaka) have been described by the Agama litera- 
ture. 

Muni Kalyanavijaya has shown*® that the Jain Pra- 
bhrta literature once formed part of the now lost 'purvds. 
He has also shown that references in the Jain Sutras and 
later literature prove the antiquity of the Prabhrta texts. 
These tests are of four classes : the Siddha Prabhrta, the 
Yoni Prabhrta, the Nimitta Prabhrta' and the ' Vidya 

*f>Ndya., XVI. 120, p. 190. 

*^Ndyd., I ^aidya’s ed.), pp. 13 fF. 

*^Jain Yuga, 1. 1 (saipilf pp. 87—94. 
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Prabhrta. The Siddha Prabhrta, now extinct, contained, 
according to the Kahavall of Bhadresvara, the mystical 
arts of working supernatural things with the help of the 
'pada-le'pa, anjam, powders or pills. The Jain traditions 
describe the account of how Padalipta used to fly in the 
air with the 'padorUfa. The Yoni Prabhrta dealt with 
the science of creating beings with the help of certain 
artificial means. .The saint Siddhasena Suri created 
horses with the help of this science according to the evi- 
dence of the Nii^itha Curni. The Nimitta Prabhrta con- 
tained the science of predictions based on earthquakes, 
dreams, movements of heavenly bodies, signs on human 
bodies, and so on. Go^laka Mankhaliputra was well- 
versed in this science as reported by the Hhagavatl Sutra. 
The now extinct Cudamani and the still available Anga- 
vijja are works of this class of Jain literature. Lastly, 
the Vidya Prabhrtas described the sadhanas of various 
vidyas and mantras. G!reat Jain Acaryas like Vajra 
svami, Arya Khaputa, Padalipta, Haribhadra, Helacarya, 
Indranandi, Hemacandra and others are well known in 
Jain traditions as masters of this class of literature and 
mantras and vidyas. The Prabhrtas are supposed to have 
been composed in the age of Bhadrabahu in c. 300 B.C.. 

Bhadrabahu himself is reported to be the author of 
the famous XXvasaggahara-stotra, which is supposed to 
have great powers and used in various tantric sadhanas.*® 
The Pindaniryukti written by the same saint refers to the 
story of the Bhiksupasaka Dhanadeva who made use of 
vidyas for obtaining food. At the end of the story, the 
author condems such misuse of the vidyas as sinful.** 
The Jain traditions also record that Sthulibhadra the 
grea,t Jain Acarya and pupil of Bhadrabahu, was also 
punished fo r his abuse of the power obtained through 

*® Mantradhirajacintamani, pp. 1 — 13 . 

** Pincldniryuhti, 495 — 497. 
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vidya.'*® It is, therefore, certain that in the two or 
three centuries preceeding the Christian era, Jainism 
already knew of both the pure and the impure forms of 
mantras and vidyas. Then comes the age of Acaryas like 
Arya Khaputa, Arya Vajra and Padalipta who have been 
noted as masters of mantras and vidyas. These saints 
flourished in the first two centuries of the Christian era, 
Khaputa being a little older. This was the age of the 
division of the Jain Sangha into Svetambara and Dig- 
amabra sects. Vajraswami is reported to have preserv- 
ed the aJcas'a-gaminl-vidyd from the mahaparijfla-adhya- 
na of the Acarahga Sutra. ■‘® He is also said to have ob- 
tained the lore of flying through the air and the vaihriya- 
lahdhi from some Jrmbhaka gods. He transported cer- 
tain monks by his magic carpet (which flew through che 
air) from the Northern India which was affected by 
famine. He was a 'paymnsdrl having the power to trace 
the missing word.'*^ Vajraswami flourished in the sixth 
century, after Maha^ra (496 — 584 A.M.) and is the 
reputed author of the first work on the V arddhamana- 
vidyd. This text is now extinct but the available Jain 
Kalyas on the V arddhamarM-vidyd refer to him as the 
earliest author of such a text.®® 

According to the Jain traditions Khaputacarya 
flourished in the year 484 after Mahavira in the city of 
Bhrgukaccha (modern Broach) where by his mystic power 
he made the Buddha image Iww down its head and thus 
vanquished his Buddhist opponents.®® Kalakacarya, who 


Pariiistaparvan, Caaibo 9, verses 77 — S3, 101 113. 

®« My aha CHi^i p 394; AvaSyaha Sutra, 8. 46; PariHsta, 
Canto Xir, verses 307 — 310. ' 

,,ggg PariMsta, XII. verses 140—60, 280—291, 307—334, 375— 

®8 See JISOA, Vol, IX, pp. 50-61. 

tiT, (in Guiarati), M. J>. Desai 

pp. 99-100. CaturmmsaUprabandha (efl. by Kapadia), pp. 1^22’. 
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floHrished earlier than both Khaputa and Vajra (453 
years after Mahavira) is famons in the Jain traditions for 
his knowledge of the Nimittaiastra and the mystic lore.®® 
Gardabhila, his enemy, practised the Gardabhi-vidyS,. 

Padalipta, the pupil of Nagendra, is well known for 
his magic power of flying through the air, obtained by 
applying some Ufa (ointment) to the soles of fiis feet. He 
was a contemporary of the King Hala, a Satavakana, of 
the Deccan.®^ Another magic performed by this saint 
was the total removal of the unbearable headache of a 
certain Murunda king.®^ The Jain traditions also note 
that Nagarjuna, a pupil of this Padalipta, was taught the 
Vidya for flying through the air. He is reported to be 
well-versed in the knowledge of the Prabhrtas, especially 
the Siddha Prabhrta. With the help of the same type 
of magic power obtained through fd-dalefcu, five hundred 
tapasas used to cross a river and the Jain saint Arya 
Samita Suri, again, using a yoga-curria stopped the cur- 
rent of the river and converted these tapasas to .T ain 
faith.®® Arya Samita Suri flourished c. 560-70 years 
after Mahavira, and was a pupil of Simhagiri. 

544 years after Mahavira arose a schism in the Jain 
Saiiigha, known as the Traira^ika Nihnava. Two rivals 
of different schools are said to have made use of minor 
vidyas of snakes, scorpions, etc,, against each other. 

But the most valuable evidence of the growth of the 
Jain Tantra in the early centuries of the Christian era 
is supplied by the Paumacarium of Vimala Suri. Ac- 
cording to the author himself, the work was composed 
530 years after the death of Mahavira, though such an 

®® I'or an account of Kalakacarya, see Brown, The Story of 

Caturvim^atiprabandha.^ p. 24. 

52 Pindaniryukti, 498. 

53 Parisi^ta, XII, verses 69 — 99. 
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early date as 4 A.D. is not generally accepted and Jacobi 
puts bim in the second or third century A.D. The text 
deals with the story of Eama, wherein the author describes 
the Vidyadhara-vam^a. Again, Ravana and his brethren 
are said to have propitiated several vidyas, amongst whom 
are found names like Prajna/pti, Kawmri, Anirm, 
Laghimd, Vajroda'n, Varunt, Aisdm, Vijayd, Jayd, 
Vdrdhl, Kauben, Yogeitarl, CamdoPi, MawbU-stambhini 
and so on.®* In another place Eavana’s sadhana of the 
Bhaurupa vidya is described. In a temple of Santinatha, 
Eavana sits in meditation and controls his mind against 
all distractions attempted by others. Bahurupa is here 
called a Mahavidya.®® Paumacariyum also refers to other 
vidyas amongst which one Slhawdhinl (Simhavdhinl) be- 
stowed upon Padma by a god is noteworthy.®® In another 
place we meet with a Sarvakdmd-vidyd, of eight letters, 
obtained in only half-a-day, by muttering it for one lac 
of times. Another vidya, with a parivara of ten thousand 
crores of mantras is said to have been made up of sixteen 
letters.®'^ 

It would be interesting to know what is meant by 
mantra and vidya. Jain writers have drawn a line of 
distinction,^ between mantra and vidya. 'Both possess 
magic powers no doubt, but while mantras are letters like 
Om, Hrim, Stidha, etc., presided over by male deities and 
mastered by mere repeatition,®® vidyas are combinations 


54 Paiimacariyamj 7. VT. 135 ff, pp. 41-42. Cf. also i'adma- 
purdna of E'ayisena, 7. tv. 323 ff. 

5® Paumacariyam, 68, pp. 223-24. 

Ibid., 69, verse 84. 

S’’ Ibid., 7, verses 107-108. 

58 4fs(i: I Pindaniryuliti, quoted in the Abhi- 

ddna Rajendra VI, p. 23. Also cf. 

I Paiicdialia, 13. 
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of words invoking female divinities and mastered only by 
the practice of .the prescribed rite (sadhana).®® 

According to the Jain traditions; there were 48,000 
vidyas. Once upon a time, when the first Jina Rsabha- 
natha was practising penance, Nami and Vinami went to 
him and began worshipping him with the desire of obtain- 
ing worldly prosperity from the Lord. But the great 
sage was in meditations and remained unconcerned. 
Thereupon, Dharana, the king of the Nagakumaras, came 
on the spot and in order that the worship of the Lord 
may not be spoken of as fruitless, granted to Nami and 
Vinami, Lordship over the Vidyadharas. Both the de- 
votees were asked to found two groups of cities on the 
Northern and Southern sides of the Vaita^ya mountain®® 
and were given fortyeight thousand vidyas, jG-auri and 
Prajnapti being the chief amongst them.®^ 

But while giving these vidyas, Dharanendra sounded 
a note of warning : Do not let the Vidyadharas, proud of 
their vidyas, show disrespect or follow the -wrong path. 
If any insolvent person shows disrespect or does any injury 
to the Jinas, the Jain shrines, or asectics enganged in 
<pratima^ the vidyas will abondon him immediately. iWho- 
ever kills a man with his wife or enjoys a woman against 
her will, the vidyas will leave him at once.®® 


3 tattva. 

Also cf . i 

Avaiya. Comm, of Malaya — 1 Adh. 

8® TnsastUatalMfurusacarita, I. ^ 124— >133. On the Vija- 
TOrdha, acc. to the Digamharas, see Adipurana, IV. verses 51 ff: 
tlanvamsapurana of Jinasena, 22, 61— .102, pp. 335 ff. 

®^ i 

II Trisasti., I. 3. 170. 

82 Ibid., I. 3. 213—218. 
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Nami founded fifty cities on the Vaita^ya mountain 
in a Southern row while Vinami made sixty in a Northern 
one. There were sixteen clans of Vidyadharas named 
after the class of vidyas they possessed. Hemacandra 
gives the following list ; Gaureyas. from the vidyas known 
as Gauris, Manupurvakas from the vidyas known as 
Manus, Gandharas from the Gandhans, Msnavas from 
the Manams, Kai^’ikipurvakas from the Kaii’ikls, 
Bhumitundakas from the BMmitun4as, Mtilavlryakas 
from the Mulamryas, Sankukas from the Hankuk^, 
Pandukas from the PmduUs,^^ Kalikeyae from the KcMs, 
gvapakas from the Bva'pdkls,^^ Matangas from the 
Matahgls, Parvatas from the Pdrvatls, Vams’alay^ from 
the Vamsalaiyas, Pamsumfilakas, from the Psmsumulas, 
Vrksamulakas from the Vrksamulas.'^^ 

Nami took eight classes and Vinami took eight. With 
their hearts filled with devotion to the Lord, they establish- 
ed divinities presiding over the vidyas in each class. He- 
macandra’ s list of the sixteen groups given above follows 
ancient traditions as it agrees with the list by Jinadasa 
Mahattara in his Avasyaka Ciirni (c. 677 A.D.). This 
latter text fujther notes that the forty-eight thousand 
vidyas originally belongs to the Giandharvas and the Pan- 
nagas and that only four, namely, Gaun, G%ndhdrl, 
Rohinl and Prajnapti were the chief amongst them.®® 
The Digambara writer Jinasena in his Harivam^apurana 
(705 gaka year) also says that eight classes belonged to 
the Aryas, Adityas or Gandharvas and eight belonged to 
the Daityas, Pannagas or Matangas.®'^ 

83 Patuhd acc. to Jinadasa Mahattarya. 

8^ Samaka according to Jinadasa Mahattara. 

66 Trims^i., I. 3. verses 219 — ^226. 

86 AvaSyaka Ciirni, I, pp. 161-162. 

87 Harivamsa, 22. 56 — 60. Matangi, as already noted above, 
is knovm to both Sthananga and Paumacariyana. “In Eama- 
yana, Puskaravati, the most ancient capital of Gandhara has been 
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Sanghadasa Gani (o. 700 A.D.) also refers to this 
account of Nami and Vinami in his Vasudevahin^i, and 
supports the tradition that the vidyas orignally belonged 
to the Gandharvas and the Pannagas, and were forty- 
eight thousand in number, including vidyas like Maha- 
Rohinl Prajnaipti, Gauri, Vidyutmukhi, Maha-Jwdla, 
Tirikkhdmam, and Bahwru'pa,. His list of the sixteen 
classes of the Vidyadharas is similar to the one given by 
Hemacandra.*® This tradition about Nami aud Yinami 
is at least as old as the age of Bhadrabahu, the author of 
Ava^yaka Niryukti, who, however, does not refer to the 
chief vidyas or the sixteen groups of the Vidyadharas. 

This tradition about the vidyas which says that they 
orginally belonged to the Gandharvas or the Aryas and 
Pannagas or the Mlatangas (non-Aryas) is valuable inas- 
much as it shows a new line of invesigation into the Early 
History of the Indian Tantra. 

It will also be obvious that before the third or the 
fourth century of the Christian era, Jainism had a Tantra 
of its own based upon ancient traditions with both the 
benefic and the malefic practices and that a pretty large 
number of mantras and vidyas, with Prajnapti, Jaya 
Bahurtipa, Kaumari, Candali and others reckoned 
as Mahavidyas, were already known. It seems that the 


placed in the Gandliarvade^a, and the Kathasaritsagara calls 
luskarayata the capital of the Vidyadharas”— A. D. Pusalkar 
o , According to Harivams'a, the Manu, the 

Manava, the EauMa, the Gaurika, the Gandhara, the Bhumi- 
tunda, the MulaTiryaka and the Sahkuka belonged to the Gan- 
dnarva or the Arya classes. Can we locate the origin of these 

Jn a Tmtnlc Fragment from Kucha. {Central Asia), IHQ 
XII, _pp. 198 _ff, where Eali-Mahakali, Vetall, Mavuri, CandSl’ 
Sd TrSikn'’ associated with Matahgas, Vi^vamitra 


y asudevahindi, I, p. 164. 
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later lists of the sixteen Mahavidya®® popular in the Jain 
ritual were not yet finally settled though the tradition 
about the sixteen classes of the Vidyadharas was probably 
known. 

dih June, 1943. 


09 Tke sixteen Makayidyas are : Bohini, Prajnapti, V^'j^a^rn- 
khala, Vajirankliala, "Vajranku^i, Apraticakra or Jambunada, 
Piirnsadattai, Bali, Mabakall, Ganri, GandKari, Mabajjwala or 
Jwal^alini, Manavi, Yairotya, Acynta, Manasi and Mahamanasi. 
— Abhtdhana CintoTna/n^, II, 153 — 154. 
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VEDIC CHKONOLOOiY* 

BY 

Dr. B. Shamasastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Scholars pleased themselves either by antedating or 
post-dating the Vedas, not knowing what the Vedas 
themselves have to say on their own date. When once we 
know that the Vedas are hymns sung in praise of cyclic 
eclipses, combination of planets in one or the other of the 
twenty-seven constellations, or of precession of colure, 
we are bewildered at the heap of data lying before us 
to determine their date. 

Whether explicit or implicit, the data are so obscure 
that they can hardly be taken to be such, unless we know 
the real import of the verges and the real sense in which 
the words are used. The direct statement on Vedic 
chronology is the reference made at the commencement of 
the Tait. Aranyaka to the cycle of sixty years begin- 
ning with Prabhava and ending with Akshaya. It says 
that the cycle of sixty made thirty revolutions and that 
Sukla and Krishna, the bright and dark Ayanas of 
which it consists, also made the same number of revolu- 
tions. Aryabhata, a celebrated astronomer of India, 
says in his astronomical work that when he was twenty- 
three years old (in A.D. 500), the cycle of sixty years 
made sixty revolutions, implying thereby that on the date 
the number of years in the Kali-era amounted to 3600. 
Deducting 500 from this, we arrive at 3100 as the date 
for the beginning of the sixty years’ cycle, the same as 
the Kali era. It follows therefore that the Tait. 
Aranyaka is a work of 1300 B.C. (3100—1800=1300). 

* The Editors regret that the learned 'writer has since passed 
away. 
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Among indirect statements is the reference made in 
the hymn on Surya’s marriage (E,. V. 116, 17) to the con- 
junction of all the planets in Piscis. In his Notes on 
this hymn Wilson says : — 

“Surya, it is related, was desirous of giving his 
daughter Surya to Soma, the moon; but all 
the gods desired her as a wife. They agreed 
that he who should first reach the sun, as a 
goal, should wed the damsel. The Asvins 
were victorious, and Surya’ well pleased by 
their success, rushed immediately into their 
chariot.” 

Here the race of gods must necessarily mean the move- 
ment of the moving luminaries, of course the planets. The 
arrival of the Alvins first and of the rest behind implies 
that the sign of the Aries with Ai^vins appeared first in 
the east and that the rest fell behind in the sign of Piscis 
before sun-rise or just at the moment of sun-rise. Accord- 
ing to Hindu astronomical Siddhantas confirmed by 
Burgess and Whitney in their introduction to Surya- 
sidhanta all the planets were in the house of Piscis at the 
commencement of the Kaliyuga. Thus the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga is too scientifically fixed to admit of any 
doubt or dispute. •, 

Besides these two data, there is the evidence of pre- 
cession of the colure referred to in the Vedic and Epio 
myths. Gauri, once the daughter of Haksha and consort 
of Siva, it is related, created Ganapati out of her sweat 
and appointed him as her door-keeper. Knocking -out 
the head of obstructing Ganapati, Siva entered Gauri’s 
chamber. On Gauri’s remonstrance, Siva gave him an 
elephant’s head and revived him. As a compensation for 
the hideous and comic shape of G'anapati, Siva, it is said, 
oidained that Gauri and Ganapati should be worshipped 
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for ever on the third and fourth dates of the month of 
Bhadrapada (August-September). Having been contemp- 
tuously treated by Daksha, Gaurl fell into the sacrificial 
fire and died. She was, however, reborn as the daughter 
of the Himalayas and married again :§iva. Eegarding 
the nature and function of Gauri, R. Vi. I. 164, 40 says 
that becoming one pada (two feet) in length, two padas, 
four padas, eight padas, G^iurl measures water. This 
implies that Gauri, meaning the shadow cast by a gnoman 
measuring one to eight feet according to the height of 
the gnoman, indicates the arrival of summer solstice with 
the rainy season. According to the Suryapragnapti of 
the Jainas and Varahamihira’s Panchasiddhantika, the 
shadow cast by a gnoman on the day of summer solstice 
gradually increases and becomes double on the day of 
winter solstice and again gradually decreasing resumes 
its original length on the day of summer solstice. Accord- 
ing to R. Y. IV. 40, 6 the sun in the sky (Vyoma= winter 
solstice) is called Adrija, a word which is synonymous 
with Parvatl, Durga, and other names of Gauri. The 
word Vyoma, synonymaus with Dyo, and Div, means 
winter solstice in the Vedas and Prithivi or Bhumi mean- 
ing the earth signifies summer solstice. Dyava -prithivi, 
sky and earth, are also called Father and Mother. It 
follows therefore that Gauri means the sun on the day of 
winter-solstice. According to A. V. XIII. 1, 6 Para- 
meshthi or Prajapati held a cord extended from earth to 
heaven and that at one end of it Aja EkapMa, the deity 
of the asterism of Piurvabhadrapada, reposed. From this 
it is clear that Piurvabhadrapada and TJttaraphalguni 
which is the fourteenth from P. Bhadrapada were then 
the asterisms of Uttarayana and Dakshi^iayana (winter 
and summer solstices) respectively. According to Hindu 
astronomy lunar months are called after the asterisms in 
which the moon becomes full, the sun being at the 14th 
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asterism from the asterism of full moon, ft follows there- 
fore that at the time of Ganapati’s birth or reign winter 
solstice occurred in the last quarter of P. Bhadrapada 
and Summer solstice in the first quarter of Uttar aphalguni 
in the months of Phalguna and Bhadrapada respectively, 
The severance of Ganapati’s head and Gauri’s death im- 
ply that the solstices receded from their respective places, 
causing bewilderment to the Vedic astronomers at the 
failure of the gnoman to give the usual shadow at the time. 
The same is the implication we have to understand when we 
are told in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Taittariya 
Aranyaka that the heads of Vishnu and of Rudra 
were blown off by the springing up of their bow owing to 
its string being cut off by Indra disguised as white ants. 
W 6 are told there that one end of the bow was at the 
sky and the other end on earth, implying that the bow- 
string formed the diameter of the sun’s ecliptic, the two 
ends of the string being at the points of winter and sum- 
mer solstices. We are also told that Yagnya or sacri- 
fice lost its head at the same time. The restoration of the 
lost heads is the main object for which the Pravargya rite 
is instituted. The rebirth of Gaurl as the daughter of 
the Himalayas with Ganapati with an elephant’s head 
point to the; zodiacal sign Makara, Capricornus, as the 
place where the heads of Ayana-gods and sacrifices were 
reinstituted. Himalaya means the abode of snow. The 
arrival of the sun at Capricornus indicates the t.imfl of 
snow-fall and therefore that zodiacal sign d^erves the 
name of Himalaya. The animal dedicated to the Hima- 
layas in the Horse-sacrifice is an elephant. Hence, it is 
clear that Gauri and Ganapati having an elephant’s head 
re-appeared in Capricornus. Since the first half of 
Dhanishtha is inciinned in the sign of Capricornus, 
Dhanishtha seems to be the asterism where the point of 
winter-solstice was located for the second time. This is 
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confirmed by the story of Gajendramoksha, according to 
whicli the elephant is released from the clutches of 
Makara, a crocodile, and is saved from being dragged 
away. Makara is the name given to the sign of Capri- 
cornus. This event of liberation of the elephant from 
Makara’s clutches is even now celebrated in all Vishnu- 
temples. The idol of Vishnu is taken in procession to 
the nearest pond, lake or river and the liberation of the 
Elephant is rehearsed. Hasti or elephant is a name of 
G'anapati, for the Matrayaniya Samhita calls him Hasti. 
This epoch agrees with the epoch of the Vedangajyautisha 
and Baudhayana i§rautasutra when the winter solstice is 
stated^to have been located at Dhanishtha. The Surya- 
prgnapti locates the solstices in the asterisms of Sravana 
and Pushya at the time of Mahavira, the last Tirthah- 
kara, while Varahamihira locates them in XJ. Ashadha 
and Punarvasu in his own time (sampratamayanam punar- 
vasutah). We are told in the Tait. Upanishada that the 
earth meaning the Dakshinayana sank under waters (the 
asterisms of the two Asha^as) and Vishnu taking the 
form of a boar raised it. We are also told in the later 
Brahmanas that fearing that the same fate that had over- 
taken his three eldest brothers would overtake him, Agni 
(as the god of winter-solstice) took the form of a boar and 
him himself in waters (the asterisms of Asha^as) and 
after a good deal of search was found out and persuaded 
to resume his duty of bearing sacrificial offerings to gods. 
^1 these myths imply that the solstices were in the aster- 
isms of U. Ashadha and Pushya and P. Ashadha and 
Punarvasu, as pointed out above. Now the same Ayanas 
are located at the beginning of Ardra and the second 
half of Mula. Prom second half of Mula to the last 
quarter of P. Bhadrapada there are about five and 
tiuee-fourths of asterisms through which the point of 
winter-solstice has receded. This gives us at the rate of 
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72 years per degree 5|x40/3 x 72=5520 nearly. Making 
an allowance of about 477 years for the error which is 
inevitable in observations made with naked eyes, we 
arrive at 5043 as the number of years that have elapsed 
from the beginning of Kali Era to the present day. 

The present age is called Varahakalpa or Boar’s age, 
on account of the earth having been raised by Vishnu as 
Varaha or on account of Agni having hidden himself as 
a boar in the waters of the two Ashadha asterisms, as 
pointed above. The epoch of the situation of winter 
solstice in P. Bhadrapada and summer solstice in U. 
'Phalguni in the months of Phalguna and Bhadrapada re- 
spectively is called the Padmakalpa or Lotus-age on 
account of Agni having been kindled on lotus-leaf spread 
in the fire-altar. The Tait. Saihhita says that having 
dug up a pit knee-deep and filled it with water ankle- 
deep a tortoise or a picture of it should be placed in it. 
A lotus-leaf should be placed on the water. Then an 
altar is constructed on the lotus according to measure- 
ments laid down and fire kindled in it. 

The shifting of the colure from Purvabhadrapada to 
Dhanishtha is clearly stated in the five verses from 8 to 13 
in the 230th chapter in the Vanaparva in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the story of Skanda’s birth narrated 
there in Adhyayas 222 — 231. Skanda, an equinoctial 
god, is said to have been an illegitimate son begotten by 
Agni-Rudra on the six Krittikas, the wives of the six out 
of the seven sages, while Arundhati, the seventh Krittika 
and wife of Vasishtha, maintained her chastity. Hence 
Skanda is called Shanmatura, son of six mothers, and 
Shadanana, god of six faces. He was also called Guha, 
secretly born, because his birth as an equinoctial god from 
the Krittikas was never dreamt of, though it could be 
ditected by the usual shadow-measure of the equinoctial 
day. In his fight with Indra his right half of his 
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(Skanda’s) body was cut off by Indra with his Vajra 
weapon and that part became another god called Vidakha 
(the asterism so called). Skanda remained unhurt and was 
acknowledged by all the gods as the leader of their army. 
He acknowledged not only the six Krittikas as his mother, 
but also Vinata as his seventh mother, and agreed to offer 
obsequies to them all after their departure to heaven. 
Skanda is chiefly a god of the Devayana path. Before 
going to deal with the Mahabharata verses regarding the 
shifting of the winter-solstice from P. Bhadrapada to 
Dhanishtha it is necessary that we should clearly under- 
stand the distinction between Devayana and Pitriyana 
paths and also between Ayanas and paths. B. V. X. 88, 
15 speaks of the paths and Ayanas thus : — 

“I have heard of two paths: the path of the 
Fathers and the path of the gods and mortals'; 
with these two paths the whole moving world 
turns between the points called Father (Utta- 
rayana) and Mother (Dakshinayana).” 

As already pointed out, . Dyavaprithivi, sky and 
earth, are Uttarayana and Dakshinayana, winter and 
summer solstices, and are also called Father and Mother. 
The upper half of the celestial sphere from Uttarayana 
to Dakshinayana contains two paths called the path of 
Fathers and the path of the gods, each measuring 6^ 
asterisms likewise the lower half. Both the Uttara- 
yana and the path of the Fathers start from the same 
point. The latter terminates at the seventh asterism from 
the point of Uttarayana. Then the Devayana path 
starts from the seventh asterism and passing through 6| 
asterisms terminates with the Dakshinayana point. 
Then commences the Pitriyana path from the point of 
Dakshinayana and terminates at the seventh asterism 
from its start. Then follows Devayana path and termi- 
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nates with the point of Uttarayana. These six points 
are the six faces of Shanmukha. Let us now consider 
the verses : — 

Aibhijitspardhamana tu rohinya kanyasi svasa 

Ichchhanti jyeshthatam devi tapastaptum vanam. gata. 

Tatra mu#o ’smi bhadram te nakshatram 

gaganachdiyutam . 

Kalam tvimam param Skanda brahmana saha 

chintaye. 

Dhanishthadistatha kalah brahmana parikalpitah. 

Eohini hyabhavatpurvam evam samkhya sama’bhavat. 

Evamukte tu ^akrena tridivam krittika gatah. 

Nakshatram saptasirshabham bhati 

yadvahnidaivatam . 

Vinata chabravltskandam mama tvam pindadassutah. 

Ichchhami nityamevaham tvaya putra sahasitum. 

Skanda uvacha : — 

Evamastu namaste’stu putrasnehat prasMhi mam. 

Snushaya pujyamana vai devi vatsyasi nityada. 

Abhijit, the youngest sister, became jealous of Eohini 
(on account of her superiority) and went to a forest to 
perform penance in order to acquire superiority. I am 
bewildered at this. Mayest thou be blest; the asterism 
(Bhadra) fell down from the sky. I shall however con- 
sider this matter concerning time with Brahma, dust 
then time was made by Brahma to begin with the asterism 
of Dhanishtha. The asterism of EiohinI was such (first 
point) before; thus the number of divisions was alike (or 
even). When Indra said thus, the asterism of Krittikas 
which looked like the head of seven and which has Agni 
for its regent went heaven. Vinata also requested Skanda 
to be her son fit to offer funeral rice-balls to her after her 
death, and that she wanted to remain with bim long. 
Skanda accepted it and said that she might remain with 
him respected by her daughter-in-law (Devasena). 
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It should be noted that if P. Bhadrapada is the 
asterism of Uttarayana, then Rohini which is seventh 
from it becomes the first asterism of Devayana; if the 
former falls from its rank, then the latter (Rohini), also 
falls from its place. If Shatabhishak becomes the aster- 
ism of Uttarayana, then Krittika becomes the first point 
of Devayana. If, however Dhanishtha becomes the 
asterism of Uttarayana, as stated in the verse, then 
Krittika falls and goes to heaven, leaving the place of 
Devayana to Bharani. It is an astronomical fact that 
at 6f asterisms or 90 degrees from Uttarayana is the point 
of vernal equinox which is called Devayana in the Rig- 
vedic verse quoted above. Likewise at 90 degrees from 
Dakshinayana the Pitryma terminates and Devayana, 
autumnal equinox begins. Rohini, the asterim of equinox,, 
was once the first point for all calculations; but when 
Dhanishtha became the asterism of Uttarayana in course 
of time, it was made the first point for counting Ayanas 
and equinoxes. Abhijit was once considered a constella- 
tion to form 28 constellations. It was however dropped. 
This is what is meant in the first verse here. Thus it is 
too clear from the verses to admit of any doubt that 
Purvabhadrapada as the seat of Uttarayana, winter sol- 
stice, and Rohini as the seat of Verna] equinox were the 
first points of Kali-era. 
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NEW VEDIC WORDS 

BY 

Aryendra Sharma, M.A., D.Phil., 

Osmania University, Hyderabad, Dn. 

Well-nigh ninety years have passed since Bohtlingk 
and Roth began the publication of the great St. Peters- 
burg Dictionary in 1855. The work they had under- 
taken many years earlier demanded an enormous amount 
of labour and utmost care on their part, and they stood 
up to it unflinchingly. They spared no pains to make 
their “Worterbuch” as perfect as possible. They ran- 
sacked the entire huge mass of Sanskrit literature avail- 
able to them — ^Vedio, Epic, Philosophical, Classical, 
Ritual and Technical, — ^analysing, explaining and tracing 
the history of each and every word they could get hold of. 
It took them twenty years to complete the work, the last 
volume coming out in 1875. 

But, monumental, unsurpassable and indispensable 
as the great Dictionary was, Bohtlingk and Roth them- 
selves found out, even during its publication, that they 
had omitted to include in it scores of hundreds of words, 
of course, not because of their incapability or carelessness, 
but because Sanskrit proved to be too rich a language to 
be exhausted in a single run and, mainly, because they 
had no access to all the existing Sanskrit texts, some of 
them being not even known to them. Such of these texts 
as came to light during the publication of the Dictionary 
were at once availed of and the new material they yield- 
ed was included in the form of the numerous Suppler 
ments attached to the different volumes. Later on, when 
an Abridged Edition (published 1879—89, Second Impres- 
sion 1923 — '28) of the Dictionary was prepared, these 

865 
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Supplements, along with the new material collected from 
the texts published since 1876, were accommodated in the 
main body, to which further Supplements had again to 
be attached as more and more texts came to light during 
the ten years of its publication. And yet the gi’eat Dic- 
tionary remained far from being exhaustive. For, more 
and still more Sanskrit works were, and still are, being 
discovered, edited and published, amongst them such im- 
portant texts as the Maitrayani, the Kapisthala and the 
Katha Sariihitas, the Taittiriya Brahmana and Aranyaka, 
the numerous Grhya and Srauta Sutras, etc. Many of 
them contain valuable material which would be of im- 
portance not only to Sanskrit Lexicography, but also to 
Indo-European and Old and New Indo-Aryan Philology. 

A part, hut only a part, of the “new” words contain- 
ed in these texts has since been included in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Second Edition 
1899, first published 1872) and in Eichard Schmidt’s 
“Nachtrage” (published 1924—28), the only two impor- 
tant additions to Sanskrit Lexicography since 1889. But 
neither these two authors, nor others have taken pains to 
make an exhaustive survey of the material left out un- 
worked by Bohtlingk and Eoth and present it in a form 
easily accessible to all. 

The task of going through all the hitherto neglected 
texts and hunting out new words is far from easy, and 
still less so is the task of analysing and explaining these 
words, since a lot of them have come down to us in a 
corrupted form, while others are obscure and uncertain. 
But that it is really worth our while can be seen 
from the four “new” Vedic words treated below. They 
have been taken at random from a total of about fifteen 
hundred Vedic words occurring in Bloomfield’s Vedic 
Concordance and com'piled and easflained by the 'present 
wHter. The Vedic Concordance contains only the Mantra 
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portions of the available Vedic Texts. It has, therefore, 
yielded only a part of the existing material. The prose 
parts of the various Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
Upanisads, and Sutras are sure to yield an equally rich, 
or, perhaps an even richer harvest — not to mention the 
many Classical and Technical Sanskrit texts which await 
yet to be worked out. 

1 . kuha-. 

The word huTia-, fern, (or kuhd-, masc.) is a luj/pciao 
legomenon occurring only in a passage in Taittiriya Sam- 
hita 5. 7. 13. 1, which seeks to propitiate various deities 
by offering them the different limbs of the sacrificial 
horse ; — 

agaddih jantibhydih, v%ryhih kuTiabhydm^ hhayatn 
pracdlahhydm, aJ'cind'D dihsabhyam. 

“(I propitiate) Health with the two knees (of the 
horse), Strength with the two kuhds, Fear with the two 
feet (? 'pracald-^ ‘moving’), the two Alvins with the two 
shoulders”. 

Sayana’s commentary on this passage explains hhua-, 
with hastayor madhyasandhf’ (the two mid joints of the 
arms, i.e., the two elbows), which fits into the context 
very well. It is only natural to mention ‘the two elbows’ 
along with ‘the two feet’, ‘the two knees’ and ‘the two 
shoulders’. 

Professor Keith, however, in his Translation of the 
Taittiriya Samhita leaves this word untranslated, while 
Vedic Variants II, §49 explains it merely as “a part of 
the horse’s body”. 

Etymologically, kuhd- (from an older *kubhd-) may be 
derived from a root *kubh going back to the Indo- 

» The parallel passage in Kathalia Samhita (Ailvaniedha 
Praka^na 13. 6) reads guhabh/yam, for TS. kuhahJiyS/m, which 
a dialectical modification. See Vedic Variants II 
This guhd- is also unregistered in the Dictionaries. 
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European root *qeu-hh- meaning ‘to bend, to bend at a 
joint’. The Greek word kv,f6s ‘bent, crooked, stooping’ 
is derivable from the same root^ and corresponds, letter for 
letter, to kuhd-. Two more Sanskrit words kubhra- and 
kuhjd- ‘hunchbacked’ belong to the same root,® and so does, 
according to Grassmann (Worterbuch zum Ilgveda, s.v.), 
the il^gvedic river-name Kdhha- ‘the winding river’. ^ 
Other Sanskrit words of the same derivation are kakuhhd- 
and kakuhd-‘hi^, bending upwards, peak,’ being redupli- 
cated forms from Indo-European *qeu-bli.^ These two 
words incidentally also provide us with a parallel showing 
the development of original hh into h (Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik I, p. 251), which evidently is re- 
sponsible for changing *kubhd- into kuhd~. 

It is not certain whether the -kuha- in visiikuha-, a 
word occurring for the first time in A^valayana grautasutra 
5.3.22, Paficavim^a Brahmana 1.3.3. and Latyayana 
grauta Sutra 3.11.3, also belongs to *qeu-bh-. St. 
Petersburg Dictionary explains visukuh(a)- with “split 
on both sides, divided in two” {vi^- = both ways). 
vimkuha- in these passages, however, refers to enemies, 
and Sayana’s commentary to Paficavim^a Brahmana ex- 
plains it with ^‘sarvatah kvJia/iw, vancand yasyaJ' (one who 
cheats on all sides), which seems to be the correct inter- 
pretation. It is only natural to describe an enemy as an 
“all-sided cheater”. One may also compare kuJicvna- 
‘jealous’, kukmA- and kukamkd- ‘cheating, fraud’, all 
possible derivations from *kubfi,-, Indo-European *qeu-bh- 

2 See Walde-Potorney, Vergleichendes Worterbuch. der 
indogermauiscben Sprachen, I, p. 374. 

® Ihid., Kuhjd- from Indo-European. *geuhh- ho-. 

* Contrast this with the other rwer-name Arjikiyd-, which 
according to Niruita 9. 26 is connected with vju- ‘straio-ht’ Com- 
im) i'drusm- ‘knotty, full of bends’ (Wirukta, 

® Walde-Pokomey, ibid. 
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From ‘physical crookedness’ to ‘mental crookedness’ is an 
easy way. Walde-Pokorney (Vergleichendes Worterbuoh 
der idg. Sprachen II, p. 550), however, derive these 
words from another Indo-European root *(s)qeu-dfi- ‘to 
cover’, which, they think, may not be connected with 
*qeu-'bh- ‘to bend, to curve’ (ibid. p. 546). 

It is, on the other hand, highly probable that Prakrta 
kuhanl,^ fern, (with v.l. kuhini- and kuMnnl-) and Hindi 
kuhani, or kohanl, Nepali kuhunu etc., all meaning 
‘elbow’, are directly connected with kuhd-. Turner, 
Nepali Dictionary, p. 103 and Morgenstierne, Eeport on 
a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 88, derive Hindi 
kohanl etc. from Sanskrit ka/phoni- ‘elbow’. But the 
identity of Pr. kuha/nl- with Hindi kuhanl (kohanl) is 
undeniable, and it is at least improbable that Pr. kuhajil 
goes back to kaphoni- (>*kahoni->kokanl, by Metathesis), 
rather than to kuhd-. kaphoni- is, besides, a very late 
word (according to Monier Williams, lexical) and of 
doubtful derivation. It may be merely a Sanskritised form 
of kaphaudd-, masc. (v.l. ka/phodd-, kaphedd-, kaphau- 
jhd-), ‘elbow’ (1), a word occurring in Atharva Veda 
10.2.4, itself of uncertain meaning and derivation.'^ It 
is not impossible that kaphaudd- and kuhd- are of common 
origin. 

2. msldhga-. 

mdldhga-, masc. occurs in Taittiriya Samhita 5.6.19. 
1 and in Kathaka Samhita (Aivamedha Prakaraj^a) 9.9 as 

® See Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo, s. v. and Hemaoandra’s 
De^inamamalai (Piscliel’s Edition, Vizianagram, 1938), 2. 62. 

In the Glossary (p. 26 b) of the latter, IcuMni- has been ren- 
dered by the Sanskrit word karpUra-, evidently a misprint for 
kurpara-. The text (p. 106) reads : hvMnl (v. 1. kuharw) kwppara- 
racchasu; the Commentary: kuhini kv^rparo, rathya ca. But 
the Editor of this Edition (not Pischel), who has prepared 
the Glossary, taking the misprinted (or, rather, miswritten) 
karpura- to be correct, has translated kuhan^l- with “Camphor” ! 

^ See Whitney’s Translation and Notes. 
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an adjective to tu'pard-, ‘goat’ : dydvdprthivyn maldhgas 
uparah. Saya^ia in his Commentary to Taittirlya 
Samhita explains the word with “mahakaydh”, ‘big-bodi- 
ed’. 

The same Taittiriya and Kathaka passage contains 
the following adjectives: piSdnga-, ‘ruddy’, sdrdnga-, 
‘variegated’, and malhd-, ‘dewlapped’, besides hitingd- 
and §itihgd-, ‘white’ in TS. 5.6.15.1 and KSA.9.5. 

PUdiigd- is connected with the root ‘to decorate, 
to carve’ (Dhatupatha VI. 167), Indo-European *pei%, and 
with its derivatives peiob- ‘form, appearance’ and piia- 
‘deer’.® Similarly sdrdnga goes back to Indo-European 
*sor- ‘red, ruddy’ ivitingd-^^ to V hit ‘to be white’ 
and Htihgd- to hta- ‘white’. 

mdldhga- is evidently a formation exactly similar to 
sdrdnga^, and goes back to the Indo-European stem ^mel- 
‘big, strong’ which has been preserved in Greek mdla 
‘very, much’, Latin mdior ‘better’ etc.^^ No other deriva- 
tives from are available in Sanskrit, but, perhaps, 
it is connected with another Indo-European root *melgh 
‘to swell’ to which Sanskrit malhd- ‘dewlapped’ (occurring 
in the above passage beside mdldnga-) belongs. Sans- 
krit mcUla- ‘wrestler, a strong man’ may also belong to 

mdldhga- does not occur anywhere else in Sanskrit, 
but Hindi (dialectical) contains an apparently almost 
identical word mdlahg, malahg or malahgd ‘a strong, stout 


8 Walde-Pokorney, Vgl. Worterbuch. der idg. Spracben II, 
p. 9. 

9 Ihid., p. 499. 

SviUngd- is not registered in tbe Dictionaries. 

Walde-Pokorney, Ygl. Worterbucb der idg. Spracben II, 
p. 292. 

W76id., p. 300. 
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If this identification is correct, we have here the 
unusual instance of a word having been preserved in Vedic 
Sanskrit and Hindi, but missing in the Classical Sanskrit. 

Weber in his edition of Taittirlya Saihhita mentions 
two MSS. with a variant reading mangdlah in place of 
mdld/figah. But mdngala-, ‘auspicious’, as Keith points 
out (TS. Translation, p. 466, Note 2), is a post-Vedic 
word, and the probability is that it has been secondarily 
substituted for mdldnga- which appeared unintelligible 
to the later scribes. Keith himself translates the word 
with “of auspicious mark” and remarks, “the word 
{mdldhgdh) must be genuine, but its sense uncertain; it 
must denote a mark of some sort”. This, however, is a 
mere conjecture. 

3. apdstiarl- 

apasvarl-, fern, which occurs in a verse in Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra 4.6.5, as an adjective to dpah ‘waters’, is a 
secondary derivative from dpas-, neut. ‘work, activity’ 
(with the sufBx -voirv-, fern, -var^ and means ‘active, flow- 
ing’. Its formation is e'':actly the same as that of td7nasva7%- 
(from tdmas-) etc. 

Apastamba 8rauta Sutra has borrowed this verse, 
with some modifications, from Atharva Veda 6.23.1 = 
Rgveda Khilas 10.9.1 (=Scheftelowitz, Apokryphen des 
Rgt'eda, p. 99, Verse 1) : 

diva naktath ca sasrttslr apasvarlh Ap- S- 

sasrusls tad apdso diva, rvdktam ca sa,srdslh. 

(. . . . ap6 devir dpa hvayey^ -AV. and Scheft. 

Rgveda Khila (Aufrecht’s Edition) reads tddapasah 
as a compound, which has been adopted also in Whitney’s 

This is to he distinguished from another malangH or 
malinga, meaning ‘mendicant’, which has been borrowed in 
Hindi from Persian. See Hindi Sabda Sagara, s. v. 

14 ‘I invoke the ever-flowing, active goddesses, waters, that 
stream day and night’. 

F. 47 
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Atharva Veda Translation and rendered “devoted to it 
(flowing)”. Sayana’s Commentary on Atharva Veda ex- 
plains a/pdsah with “apasvatih (active)”.^® 

It is evident that apasvanh of Ap. §. corresponds to 
apdsah (or tdda/pasali) of Atharva Veda and Khila and 
has been used in the same sense. But Caland in his 
Translation of Apastamba Srauta Sutra seems to have 
entirely overlooked these parallel passages while he ana- 
lysed apasmrl- into o/pa-svara- and translated it with 
“out of tune (svara-)”. It is to be noted that a/pasvarOr, 
masc. ‘singing a false note’ occurs but once in a very 
late text dealing with music (Sahgitasarasahgraha). Nor 
can we ignore the fact that the normal feminine form of 
apasvara-, masc. would be a^svard-, not o/paswn- . 

But there is yet another fact which Caland has 
overlooked. Ap. S. 20. 1. 3 contains a word anapasvanh, 
also an adjective t® dpah, in the following passage : — 
yatrdpalj, purastdt sukhdh supdvagdhd anapasvarlh. 

This has been rendered by Caland with, “Where 
water in the front is agreeable, offers a good opportunity 
for dipping in, and does not dry v/p’\ In this he has 
evidently been misled by the Sanskrit Commentary of 
Kapardisvamin who explains ana/pasva/rth thus : “a/petya 
apa na svaranti, samhhrtd vcohanti ambusrotobhih, 
aiosyd vd” (an-opa-^s 'y'svr). There is no reason to assume 
that apasva/rlh of Ap. §. 4. 5. 5 and anapasvarlh also of 
the same Ap. S. 20. 1. 3, both adjectives to “waters”, are 
mutually independent words, the one meaning “out of 

n* Compare tte preceding word sasr'iHsih. a/pds- ‘active’ occurs 
as a by-name of rivers alrea dy in Rgreda 6. 17. 12. 

Of. svT Sabdopatapayoh (Dhatupatba, I. 932). Dumont, 
in L^A^vamedha (1927),^ p. 247, analyses cmapasvari- into (M-apa- 
and translates, with ‘^not tumultuous’’. But, as in the 
case of apas^aH-^ the normal feminine form should have been 
anapas'oard- . gee also Oertel, Zeiltschrift Indo-Iranika 8, p. 
283, and Renou, Journal of Tedic Studies, May, 1934, p. 12', 
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tune” and the other “not drying up”. AnafOLsvanti is 
evidently the negative of a^asvarlh, and means ‘not 
active, not (too swiftly) flowing’. This sense fits perfect- 
ly in the context (sukkah, supdvagdhdh) and is, moreover, 
corroborated by the parallel passage in Hiranyake^i 
Srauta Sutra, which, as noted by Caland himself, records 
a variant reading anapasvauh (m-o/pas-vcmt-). 

4. stka-. 

sikatd-, fern, ‘sand’ is a familiar Sanskrit word. Its 
derivation, however, has so far remained obscure, or, at 
the best, doubtful. Walde-Pokorney, Vgl, Worterbuch dec 
idg. Sprachen HI, p. 467, tentatively mention it (with a 
query) under the list of words derived from the Indo- 
European root *seik ‘to be dr]^’. This root has been iden- 
tified with *seik ‘to pour out, to flow’ which gives rise 
to Sanskrit Vsic ‘sprinkle with water’ and seka- ‘sprinkl- 
ing’, Avest. haeaah- ‘dryness, aridity’ and hiku ‘dry’ 
etc.^'^ The seemingly probable derivation of sikata- from 
the same root has remained uncertain because of the ap 
parent difi&culty in analysing and explaining its forma- 
tion. A hitherto unnoticed passage in Taittiriya Aranyaka 

I. 12. 3, solves the problem completely. This passage 
contains a compound, ivetasikadrukdlj,, as an adjective to 
vayuh ‘wind’, to be analysed into iveta-sika-drukd- and 
interpreted as ‘running (i.e., scattering) white sand’. 
Sayana rightly paraphrase? sika- with sikata {=dhuli-) 
and thus leads us to find in sikata- an abstract (Collective) 
noun, formed from stAa— |-the fern, suffix -td-, in the 
same way as janatd- ‘people, folk’ from jma- ‘man, 
person’, or gramatd- ‘villages (collectively)’ from grdma- 
‘village’. Sika- is not known to have occurred in any 

Walde-Pokomey, Vgl. WSrterbuch der idg. Sprachen. 

II, p. 467. Compare also Sanskrit lexical y/sik^.yjsic. 
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other text, but it undoubtedly means ‘sand’ and goes back 
to Indo-European *seik ‘to be dry’. 

The accent in sikatd. is not normal. For, -td- nouns 
usually accent the syllable immediately preceding the 
suffix.^® This rule, however, is not unexceptionable.^® 

Druka- in the above compound is a derivative from 
the root ydru ‘to run, to flow’ -fthe suffix and 

occurs as such in compounds like raghudrH- ‘running 
swiftly’ (Ilgveda), iatadruka- etc. Sayana, while inter- 
preting sika- correctly, appears to have confused druka- 
with dhr'uk^^ (Nominative Singular of druh- ‘damaging, 
harmful, hostile’) : hetd-mih sikatdn&m drogdha ( !), ndna- 
rndham dhulim 'Ut'pddayatlty arthah. 


“Wkitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, §123ra. 

1® Whitney, ibid. o. Is the shift of accent in sikatd- some- 
how connected with the development of a completely concrete 
sense from an originally abstract one? 

Petersburg Dictionary records a single “exceptional” 
occurrence of as E-ominative Singular of drdh-, in place of 
the usual dhruk : evidently a slip or corruption. 



KUMaRAPALA CHAULUKYA’S war with 
AR^ORAJA OF SAKAMBHARI 


BY 

Dasharatha Sharma, M.A., D. Litt., Bikaner. 

One of the best remembered events of Kumarapala 
Chaulukya’s reign is the defeat of Anna, Ansha, or 
Arnoraja of Sakambhari. Chaulukya records, from V. 
1207 onwards, refer to it, Ghijarati poets sing of it as a 
great provincial achievement, and the Gnjarat chronicles 
give it no small space in their accounts of Kumarapala, the 
great Jaina Emperor. Though on the whole welcome, this 
superabundance of authorities, however, is not wholly a 
blessing, because the writers differ widely in their account 
of the causes, course, as well as results of this Chaulukya- 
Chahamana war and, unless their evidence is well sifted, 
cause a great deal of confusion in the mind of the general 
reader. 

The earliest writer to refer to the war at any length 
is Hemaohandra, the author of the DvfasrayamahaJc&oya 
and the spiritual teacher of Kumarapala. According to 
him, it was caused by the ambitions of Anna (Arporaja) of 
gakambhari who allying himself with certain northern 
princes and the discontented Gujarati noble Chahada, a 
relative of Kumarapala, proceeded against the Chaulukya 
kingdom. Ballala, of Malwa a friend of Anna, agreed to 
attack the Gujaratis from the rear when their master 
marched out to meet the threat of the Chahamana inva- 
sion.^ 

Other writers regarding Anna as an aggressor are 
Abhayatilakagapi, the well-known commentator of the 


1 VvaSrayamdhaltavya, XVI, 7—14. 
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Dvyahayamahokd'oya, and Merutunga, the author of the 
PrabandhachintdirM/^i, who composed their works respec- 
tively in V. 1312 and 1361. According to the former of 
these, Anna tried to attack Ghjarat because he believed 
that the newly crowned king Kumarapala was rather weak 
and could be easily defeated.® Merutunga’s account is a 
bit fuller.® He throws the responsibility for the war on 
Chahada, a prince who had been regarded as his son by 
Siddharaja,. Having no mind to take orders from Kumara- 
pala, he had taken refuge at the court of Anaka, the ruler 
of Sapadalaksa. In a few days, he won over to his side 
most of the Gujarati nobles and brought Anaka with his 
large army to the borders of Gujarat. The P TdhJiafocikd’ 
charita, composed in V. 1334, though silent about Anaka’s 
aggression, states that Kumarapala set put to tight against 
Arnoraja who was intoxicated with pride, ^ implying per- 
haps thereby that the Chahamana ruler had somehpw tried 
to violate the integrity of the Chaulukya kingdom before 
Kiunarapala marched out against him with his big 
army. 

Later writers, however, give us quite a different story 
regarding the origin of the war. According to the traban- 
dhakoia (V. 1405)® Kumarapala had a sister who was 
married to Anaka (Arnoraja). Once while the husband and 
wife were playing chess, the former taking away one of the 
chessmen of the latter remarked (in jest), “Kill these 
MuMikas, kill these This offended the queen, 

because the word Mv/ndika could refer also to the Gujaratis 
who generally wore no caps and to their hair-less gurus, the 
§vetamhara Jainas. She, accordingly, asked Anaka to keep 

2 Commentary on the 7th verse of the 16th canto of the above 
K&vya. 

8 P. 7&, Edition by Muni Jinavijaya. 

4 Hemachandrasnri-prabandha, w. 416, 423, and 518. 

Bp, 50. Mnni Jinavijayaji’s edition. 
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his tongue under control, telling him that unless he did so 
he ran. the risk of having it torn out from his mouth by her 
brother, the rdjaraksasa Kumarapala. Anaka’s only reply 
to this threat was a kick. Thus insulted .the queen at once 
left for Pattana and reaching there told Kumarapala of the 
way she had been treated by her husband. Kumarapala 
determined to avenge the insult. 

The story gets further amplified in the works of 
Jayasimha Suri,® Jinamandana’ and Charitrasundara.® 
They all refer to Kumarapala’s sister DevaladevI who was 
married to Anaka, to her playing chess with her husband, 
and the jesting remark which led to the war. Dissatis- 
fied with earlier accounts, which probably appeared rather 
tame and secular to them, they went on developing the 
theme first set forth by Raja^khara. This religious perver- 
sion of facts is, we believe, the most manifest in Charitfa- 
sundara (c. V. 1507), according to whom the war was 
due to Anaka’s having talked of slaying a chessman. Such 
things were, of course, not even to be thought of, because 
they were not merely against the principes of Jainism but 
also against Kumarapala’s express orders against 
slaughter !® 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda also knew of these 
two different accounts of the origin of the Chaulukya- 
Chahamana struggle. But instead of regarding the con- 
temporary and earlier authorities as the only trustworthy 
source of information ant the latter as a monastic perver- 
sion of facts, he thinks that they refer to two distinct 
wars separated from each other by a number of years. 
“The first war evidently took place,” writes the Dewan 
Bahadur, “because Arnoraja . . . espoused the cause 

« Kumarapailacharita, p. 199 (Jamnagar Edition). 

7 Kumarapalaprabandha, pp. 40a -40b. 

8 Kumar dpalacharita, pp. 37a-38a. 

8 Ihid. 
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of Siddharaja’s adopted son Bahada and wished to place 
him on the throne in place of the usurper Kumarapala. 
The result of this war appears to have been unfavourable 
to Kumarapala as he hastened to make peace with Arno- 
raja and gave the latter his sister to wife. . . . The second 
war of Samvat 1207 appears to have taken place in con- 
sequence of Arnoraja’s ill-treatment of his queen Devala- 
devi, sister of Kumarapala.”^® 

We admit that there is some truth in the Dewan 
Bahadur’s reconstruction of the stoiy. The Chaulukya- 
Chahamana struggle actually took place in two stages. 
But in relying on Eaja^ekhara and his successors and 
making Devaladevi, a sister of Kumarapala, the cause of 
the second phase, he has certainly committed a mistake. 
Actually there was no Devaladevi in the affair because no 
such Devaladevi can be shown to have existed. Accord- 
ing to the Prthviraja-vijayamahakavya, the most authori- 
tative account of the Chahamanas of Sapadalak§a, Arno- 
raja had only two queens, Kafichanadevi, the daughter of 
Siddhara Jayasimha, and Sudhava of Marwar.^^ The 
Klrfikaumudl, a well-known Gujarati source, also speaks 
of only one Gujarati queen of the Chahamina ruler, 
namely, the daughter of Jayasimha.^® Had Kumarapala 
too given one of his sisters in marriage to Arnoraja after 
defeating him, as is supposed to have been the case by the 
Dewan Bahadur, there was nothing to deter the author 
of the Kirtikaumudi from noting this important fact. 
And then, Kumarapala had no sister to give in marriage 
to Arnoraja. According to the earliest life of Kumara- 
pala at our disposal, Kumarapala’s only sister was Prema- 
ladevi and she had been given in marriage to Krsnaraja, 
a Gujarati noble, before the accession of Kumarapala to 


1® Har Bilas Sarda — Speeches and writings, pp. 286-2S6. 

VI, 29. Mm. Dr. G. H. Ojlia’s edition. 
i» 11, 28. 
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the throne.^® Somatilaka Suri and the Puratanaoharya 
too know of only one sister of Kumarapila.^* Devaladevi, 
the sister of Kumarapala, who is believed to have quarrell- 
ed with her husband and thus brought about a war bet- 
ween him and her brother might, therefore, be safely re- 
garded as the creation of either Rajadekhara (V, 1405) or 
some one of his immediate predecessors who had heard that 
a Chaulukya princess was the queen of Arnoraja but did 
not know that she was not Kumarapala’s sister but his 
aunt. And, that this Kumarapala’s aunt too did not 
bring about the war might be easily inferred from the fact 
that not a single author before V. 1405 — and of these 
fortunately there are at least four — ^refers to her having 
been anyway concerned with the breaking out of hostili- 
ties between the kingdoms of gakambhari and Gujarat. 
One cannot see why it was left only for a late author like 
Raja^ekhara and his successors to make this discovery. 

As a contemporary and guru of Kumarapala, Hema- 
chandra was in the best position to know about the real 
causes of the war. The account left by him as well as 
the three next writers in order of time, namely, Abhaya- 
tilakagani, Prabhichandra, and Mferutunga, make it 
sufficiently obvious that the reasons leading to the war 
were purely political. Jayasiihha’s death had not left 
any universally recognised successor. Chahada, an 
adopted son of the deceased ruler, was a candidate in the 
field, and Arnoraja supported his claims hoping thereby 

Tribhiivanapalasylbhut sutaika tanayastrayab 
idyab Kumarapalakhyo rajyalaksanalatsitah 

Mabipalab KirtipaJastatba Premaladevyabbut 
Sri-Krsn.abbatadevena yodudba Modbavasake. 

Kumarapciladevacha/rita, p. 2. (Muni Jinavijayaji’s edition). 

Kumdrap^ladevacha/rita^ p. 9, lines 15 — ^18. (Muni Jinavi- 
jayaji’s edition). 

Kumampdlade'va'prahandha^ p. 43> lin^g 6^8 (Muni Jinavi- 
jayaji’s edition). 

P. 48 
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to have on the throne of- Gnjarat a ruler who would be 
less of a check on his ambition and more open to his in- 
fluence than Kumarapala could ever be expected to be. 
Kumar apala’s reign had just begun. If he was to be 
uprooted at all, it was, in Arnoraja’s opinion, the best 
time to begin hostile operations against the Gujaratis. 

But who was this Chlha^a? The RasmSla regards 
him as a brother of Kumarapala’s minister Vagbhata.^® 
Its authority for this assertion is most probably the 
Pmbandhachintamani which once mentions Vagbhata’s 
brother Chahada as the king’s son.^® The Prabrnidhakoia 
mentions him as a prince of Malwa who had on Jayasimha’s 
death desired to be made the ruler of Gujarat and had 
been refused the honour because he did not belong to the 
Chaulukya family. Jayasimha Suri and Prabhachandra 
mention him as Jayasimha’s adopted son but add no fur- 
ther details. The Mohardjapardjaj/a of Yaiahpsla 
(c. V. 1230) speaks of him as the excellent prince Tytga- 
bhata who took refuge at §akambhari and faced Kumara- 
pala in battle,^® but is as unhelpful as the others regard- 
ing his real identity. The only author, in fact, who can 
be of use on this point is Hemaohandra, the author of the 
Dvydirayam’ahdkdvya. According to him, Chahada was 
a relative of Kumarapala and the ruler of the village of 
Kantha (located by the commentator Abhayatilakagani on 
the shore of the lake Varna) in the country called §ivi- 
rupa.^® This clearly indicates that he was a chief of some 
power. Village Kantha might perhaps be the same as 
Kantha-durga to which Mularaja is known to have retir- 
ed on being pressed hard by Vigraharaja II.®® But on 

15 P. m. 

15 P. 94 ('Muai Jinavijayaji’s edition.). 

11 P. 53 (Mnni Jinavijlayaii’s edition). 

18 V, 36. 

19 XVI, 14. , 

99 See the Prthmrajavijaya, V, 51. Mm. Dr, Ojha’B edition. 
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this point I can hardly claim to be sure. His clan too is 
a matter of some doubt. Being mentioned as a relative 
of Kumirapala, he might either be a Chaulukya, or a 
Paramara, as mentioned by Rajaiekhara. He was, by all 
accounts, an excellent manager of elephants. 

Having so far dealt with the origin of the war and 
other connected problems, we now pass on to its course. 
Most of our authorities confine it to one campaign. But 
keeping in view the explicit statement of the Praihava- 
kacharita that the war lasted twelve years®^ and also epi- 
graphio evidence on the point, we might reconstruct its 
main events as follows. 

The war began early in the reign of Kurnsrapala with 
the disputed succession to the Chalukya throne and the 
ambition of Ar^ioraja as its chief causes. Arnoraja ad- 
vanced with a big army towards Chijarat, and was met 
and defeated, though not decisively, by Kumarapala’s 
forces somewhere near Mount Abu. Vikramasiriiha, the 
ruler of the place, was about this time detected conspiring 
against the Chaulukya monarch’s life.^^ He was therefore 
deposed and replaced by Yaiodhavala for whom we have 
an inscription at Ajari dated in the Vikrama year 1202.®* 
Another change introduced probably in the same year was 
at Nadol where the pro- Chaulukya ruler Alhana. took the 
place of Bayapala whose last inscription is found in that 
year. The Chaulukya forces perhaps even advanced as 
far as Ajmer, but its strong fortifications, consisting 
chiefly, according to the Prahhamkacharita, of a 16 miles 
fence of acacia, ka/nTa, khadirck^ badcun and other thornyi 
bushes, kept them at bay and they had to retire baffled to 


See tke Hemachandrastoicharita. 

22 Prahhavakacharita, pp. 324 — 6 and 329. The fact is men- 
tioned also by Jinamandana and some other authors. 

Indian Antiquary^ LVI, p. 12, 
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Gujarat.®^ ArjQorSja was not a man to take the punish- 
ment lying down. Within three or four years, he was 
once again in a position to try conclusions with his 
Chaulukya adversary. His first blow fell on his own 
neighbour and tribesman Alhana whom he drove out of 
the kingdom of Nadol.®® Next he fomented trouble in 
Malwa where he instigated its ruler Ballala to organise a 
rising against the Chaulukyas.®® Like a good general, 
that he was, Kumarapala left the task of extirpating 
Ballala to his generals and feudatories and advanced per- 
sonally with a large force against his real enemy, the 
ruler of Ajmer. This time the Chaulukya preparations 
appear to have been more thorough than on the last occa- 
sion. Advancing into the principality of Nadol which 
was now in hostile hands, he captured Pali in V. 1207 
and had ginger sown there out of anger. Sthirachandra- 
gani, a Jaina monk, who was copying there the FaMcha- 
iaka-vrtti of Abhayadeva had to leave it unfinished for 
the time being and to run away and complete it at Ajmer.®® 
Proceeding further Kumarapala reached Ajmer and en- 
camped himself outside its walls. Arnoraja now perhaps 
let a few days pass before he came out with his army. 
The secret agents of Chahada, the adopted son of Jaya- 
simha, utilised this interval to win over to their side the 
Chaulukya monarch’s elephant-driver Chauliga and also 
to undermine the loyalty of feudatories like Kelhana who 
agreed to take no active part in the fight.®® After the 
ground had thus become fully prepared for an action, 

24 I[emach.aiidraauriprabaiidlia. 

25 We have not any inscriptions for Alhana between 1305 and 
1318 V. E. 

26 DvaSrayamahahaivya, XVI, 8. 

2f KuTTvarapdlacharita of Jinamandana, p. 43b. 

28 Catalogue of Mss. in the Jaisalmev Bhar(!,^a/rs, p. 7. 

29 PrahcmdhakoSa, p. 61. Kumarapalacharita of Jinaman- 
dana, p. 41b, and Kumarapalacharita of Jayasimha Suri, p. 188. 
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likely to be successful, Arnoraja attacked the forces of 
Kumarapila. But as luck would have it, Kumarapala’s 
suspicions had been aroused and Chauliga, the Chaulukya 
elephant driver, had resigned almost on the eve of the 
battle. Chahada tried to step from his own elephant to 
that of Kumarapala with a view to slaying him. He did 
not know that the driver had been changed. Syamalaka, 
the newly appointed driver, forced back Kumarapala’s 
elephant with his goad. So the valiant Chahada, instead 
of getting a footing on his adversary’s elephant, fell down 
on the ground and was captured by the Chaulukya foot- 
soldiers. Kumarapala next advanced against Arnoraja 
who was, after fighting gallantly for a while, wounded 
badly in the chest by his rival’s arrows and fell uncon- 
scious on his elephant.®^ Arnoraja’s individual defeat 
proved the defeat of his whole Chahamana army. Prob- 
ably Arnoraja was carried away by it to Ajmer while he 
was still unconscious. Neither Hemachandra nor Prabha- 
chandra, two of our oldest authorities on the subject, 
speak of his having been made a prisoner by the Chauluk- 
yas. The story that Kumarapala had him put in a 
wooden cage and paraded before his forces®® is a later 
invention quite worthy of the later Jaina chroniclers who 
could make even a reference to slaughter and the hairless 
heads of the Jaina ascetics the cause of a bloody war 
between the Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas. 

This time Arnoraja had to confess himself decisively 
beaten by Kumarapala. He had to buy peace by offering 

SO Dvyaho/yamahdJc&vya, XVIII, p. 488. 

31 Vaduagar inscription, line 21, Epigmphia Indica, I, p. 
296 ff. 

32 Prahandhakoia, p, 52. (Muni Jinavijayaji’s edition). 
Jinamandana follows, as usual, Ea^'a^ekliara’s version of the story 
and Charitrasundara, not content merely with the defeat of Arno- 
raja, makes Xumarapala^s sister come to the field and ask for her 
husband’s life. 
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the old Chaulukya ruler the hand of his young daughter 
Jalhans and along with her a large number of horses and 
elephants.®® He had further to suffer the humiliation of 
not celebrating the marriage at Ajmer but at Anahilla- 
pattana where he had to send his mother and guru to give 
away the Princess in marriage.®^ The same year saw also 
the death of his friend Ballala. The news of the death of 
this Malava ruler in battle reached Kumarapala soon after 
his nuptials were over.®® 

The defeat of both Ballala and Arnoraja is mentioned 
in the Vadnagar 'praSasti of the 5th day of the bright half 
of Alvina, V. 1208,®® and of the latter alone in the Chitor 
inscription of V. 1207 which states that after having 
devastated Sapadalaksa and defeated the ruler of Sakam- 
bhari, Kumarapala reached Salipura and fixing his camp 
there went to have a view of the glorious sight of the 
Mount Chitrakuta.®'^ Thence he proceeded to Palari 
where, according to Tod, he placed an inscription dated 
in Pausa, Y. 1207. As the leisurely march of a victorious 
army from Ajmer to Palari might have taken nearly two 
months, Kumarapala may be assumed to have started from 
his dominions early in the Indian campaigning season 
and to have reached Ajmer, after some battles on the way, 
most probably in early Margadirsa and to have fought his 
last decisive battle of the war within a few days of his 
arrival there. 

Of the consequences of the war a few. have been al- 
ready indicated in the last paragraph but one. Arno- 
raja obviously lost much more of his wealth and prestige 

38 DvydiTayamahahaivya, XIX, 21 — 24. 

34 Hid., p. 507. (Bombay Sanskrit Series). 

3B Ibid., p. 638 . 

86 See note 31. 

S’' lanes 10 — IS, Epigra/phia Indica, II, pp. 421 ff. Salipnra 
is modern Salera about 4 miles from tbe Obitor bilL 
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than territory. The Chahamanas of gahambhari were 
far from being crushed, though the defeat seemed to have 
been fairly decisive at the time. Within three or four 
years of their discomfiture on the field outside Ajmer, they 
were once again fighting against the Chaulukyas under the 
better skilled and more successful generalship of Vigraha- 
raja IV.®® Far more serious, in fact, were its results for 
others who were in some way or the other involved in it. 
Vikramasimha of Mount Abu, who, according to Hema- 
chandra, had done all that he could to entertain the 
Chaulukya forces on their way to Sapadalaksa, lost his 
kingdom as early as V. 1202 or so because of being suspected 
of treason towards his overlord.®® Ballala, the ally of 
Arporaja, got deprived of both his life and throne.*® In 
the important principality of Kadol the changes were 
frequent on account of its adjoining the territories of 
both the Chahamanas of §akambhari and the Chaulukyas 
of Anahillapattana. Both these powers naturally wished 
that it should be either under their subjection or at least 
friendly towards them. It was, probably, on this account, 
therefore, that about V. 1202 Elayapala, the ruler of 
Nadol, who had either sympathised or actually sided with 
his brethren of Sapadalaksa, had to give way to the pro- 
Chaulukya Alhana for whom we have a Nadol grant issu- 
ed in the Vikrama year 1205.** And, this ruler again 
was, when Arnoraja had perhaps the upper hand in the 
struggle, driven out of his kingodm, for some years, as 
is evident by the possesion of Pal/ by the Chahamanas of 
Sakambhari in V. 1207 and the absence of any further re- 
cords for Alhana in the Nadol territory up to V. 1218. 

We deal elsewhere with the achievements of this great 

ruler. 

See note 22. 

See notes 34 and 35. 

The ^rant has been deciphered by Dr. G. H. Ojha but is 
still unpublished. 
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He was not immediately restored to his regal position at 
Nadol even after Kumarapala had gained his great victory 
near Ajmer, perhaps on account of being suspected of 
being lukewarm in the Chaulufcya cause or more probably 
still because Kumarapala wanted to have a better exper- 
ienced general in a territory that formed the outpost, as 
it were, of his fairly extensive empire. Hence, Nadol 
was, for nearly ten years, ruled not by the Chahamana 
Alhana but by Vaijalladeva, a dcmdandydka of Kumara- 
pala. The war affected in some way the fortunes of 
Some^vara Paramara of Kiradu also for he had to remain 
away from his principality for nearly nine years.*® 

The man who gained as the result of the war was, 
naturaltyj the victor Kumarapala Chaulukya. Had he 
failed in the struggle, not only would he have been re- 
placed by some person like Chahada but the Chaulukya 
Empire too would have been certainly dismembered and 
deprived of its fairest conquests like Avanti. Kumara- 
pala’s success not only averted these undesirable conse- 
quences but also provided him with resources fpr further 
conquests and unified Western India for a while under a 
progressive ruler, the results of whose religious policy at 
least seem to have permanently affected the territories 
which he brought under Chaulukya control. The war 
between Kumarapala and Arnoraja was thus no insigni- 
ficant event in the history of India. Its far-reaching con- 
sequences entitle it to a much more adequate presentation 
than is, at present, accorded to it even in the most ad- 
vanced books of Indian history. 


42 See E'pigraphia Indica, XI, p. 70 footnote 4. 

43 Some^vara was ruling at Kiradu in Y. 1206. In V. 1209, 
that is after Kumarapala’ s war with Arnoraja, we find it under 
Alhana. In Y. 1218, Some^vara is found ruling there once more. 
The reasons for all these changes are fully dealt with in my “Poli- 
tical History of the early C1>^hamana Dynasties.” 
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(A Bengali Grammarian of The Paninian System) 

BY 

Prof. Kalicharan Shastri, 

Hooghly. 

India’s soil has been highly fertile in producing a host 
of writers on Sanskrit Grammar. Grammar seems to 
have been the most important of the six Vedafigas, and 
India, the land of culture and civilisation has been suffi- 
ciently enriched by her able sons who applied themselves 
to higher grammatical speculations. The dawn of gram- 
matical speculations in a remote period and their deyelop- 
ment into a definite shape even before the Christian era 
mark an epoch in the annals of Indian culture. The 
Indian grammarians did not feel self-complacency by 
simply soaring high in these speculations, but advanced to 
the extent of conferring on them a scientific character with 
astonishing precision. Thus, the Sanskrit Grammar of 
India stands triumphant without any parallel in the 
world. Iligbly developed systems grew up in course of 
time and though many of them have been extinct through 
multifarious influences, still at least, a dozen have been 
handed down to the students of the present generation to 
be studied with earnest ardour. 

Bengal’s contribution to the stndy of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar occupies a respectable niche in the temple of gramma- 
tical speculations of India. It is generally supposed that 
the culture of Sanscrit Grammar is a lost art in Bengal. 
This view is not entirely^ correct. Perhaps, the glory 
achieved by Bengal in the region of ISlavya-nyaya, has to 
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some extent eclipsed her genuine contributions to the 
study of grammar. By this, of course, we do not at all 
mean that all that she contributes to the different schools 
of grammar, is original. But, at the same time, it must 
be said in her favour that her writers of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar exhibit in many places, in explaining the principles 
in their commentaries and glosses, a rare acumen which 
would do credit to any scholar. 

Bengal grammarians are mostly commentators. Com- 
mentator after commentator has come to elaborate and sup- 
plement the different systems of grammar sometimes in the 
light of new facts. The Sanskrit scholiasts of the whole 
of Bengal have preserved the studies of various systems of 
grammar from generation to generation. 

Under the fostering care of patrons in Bengal thriv- 
ed many systems of Sanskrit Grammar. While in other 
provinces of India the study of Panini was so vigorously 
in vogue that the other schools failing to withstand the 
impact of the Paninian system, with its universal and 
scientific scope, had to retire to the back-ground, Bengal 
embraced them all. In later times, the study of Katan- 
tra, Mugdhabodha and other systems became so popular 
in Bengal that the Paninian system, to speak the truth, 
had to gasp for its very existence. Nevertheless, North 
Bengal had at least, contributed to the growth of a school 
of Panini that was prominent on the score of original 
and commentatorial writings as well as extensive study as 
late as the nineteenth century. But particularly, during 
the dark period so far as provinces other than Bengal are 
concerned, after Bhartrhari, Jayaditya and Vsmana (in 
the seventh century) and before the rise of the Uiksita 
school (in the seventeenth century), of course, with the 
honourable exception of Kaiyata (c. 1050 A.C.) and Hara- 
datta (c. 1100 A.C.), Bengal can boast of a band of noted 
granunarians, some of whom were original contributors to 
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the Paninian school and held aloft the torch of Paninian 
studies in this province. 

Eiajagekhara (c. 950 A.C.) in one placed in the tenth 
chapter ‘kam-caryd rdja-caryd ca” of his KavyamimamSia 
referred to the province of Gouda (Bengal) as singular 
in its pursuit of pure Sanskrit. Now the study of correct 
Sanskrit pre-supposes an accurate knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar. And this was only possible in Gau^a by the 
prevailing influence of the then master grammarians upon 
whom devolved the task of enkindling and reviving the 
lingering study of Panini that outlived the neglect in other 
provinces. Herein lies the out-standing credit of Bengal 
grammarians in that it has supplied the gap in the conti- 
nuity of this all-comprehensive system from Panini down- 
wards to N'age 9 a so as to make it a complete whole. 

Most of the writers on the Paninian system of gram- 
mar in Bengal are Buddhists. We take up for our con- 
sideration, here, Maitreya-Rak^ita, a Bengali Buddhist 
grammarian of the Paninian system. 

Maitreya-Raksita, otherwise known simply as Mai- 
treya or Raksita is the celebrated author of two gram- 
matical treatises Dhatu-pradipa® and Tantra-pradipa. 
The former deals with the Dhatu-patha of Panini and the 
latter is a commentary on the Nyasa of Jinendra-buddhi. 

At the end of the Dhatu-pradipa, the author informs 
us that he who has elaborated the Nyasa on the Kagika- 
vrtti with a gloss named Tantra-pradipa, has elucidated 
the roots.® From his own utterance, it appears, there- 
fore, that Tantra-pradipa is his first composition and next 

^ gaudadyah samskrta-sthah paricita-rucayah/ 

— ;E!ayya-mimaansa, G. 0. S., p. 61. 

® Edited by Prof. S. C. Chakravarti, Y. E. S., 1919. 

3 vrtti-nyasam sam-nddi^ya krtavan grantba-vistaram/ 
namaa tantra-pradipam yo Tivrtas tena dbatavab/ / 

— ^Dbatu-pradipa, V. E. S., 1919, p. 154. 
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follows Diiatu-}>radipa. The author who is conversant 
with the systems of Panini, of the Jainas, and also the 
Dhatu-parayana and Nama-parayana (the entire extent of 
radicals and nominal stems) and expert in the discrimi- 
nation of the true character of the views of the followers 
of Kalapa and Candra, has composed this work ‘Dhatu- 
pradipa’ having extracted it out of the Bhasya, as a gem 
from the sea, for the benefit of the literary world.* In 
the introductory verse,® he says : By the grace of Mafiju- 
ghosa, the god of Learning and Wisdom, I begin the 
commentary on the roots which have been spoken of, at 
length, by Bhima® from the science of grammar. From 
his reverence to Maflju-ghosa as expressed here, it is clear 
that he is a Buddhist. 

Maitreya-Raksita has dealt with 1938'^ roots only under 
ten categories as against 1944® contained in the Paninian 
Dhatu-patha® and has not taken into account twenty 
sautra roots which have been gleaned from Panini’s apho- 
risms themselves. 

The Dhatu-pradipa is not indeed rich with too many 
quotations. Nevertheless, it is not altogether devoid of 
references : and let us take notice of them. Among gram- 

^ akrsya bhasya-jaladher atha dhatu-nama- 
parSyana-ksapana-paaini-gastra-vedi/ 
kalapa-caadra-mata-tattva-Tibhaga-dakso 
dbatu-pradipam akaroj jagato bitaya// 

— Op. cit., pp. 155'-156. 

® mafiju-ghosa-prasadena dhaitunam vrttiin arabbe/ 
babufo’mun yatba bblmab proktavams tadagamat// 

— Op. cit., p. 1. 

® Bbima is a shorter name for Bbima-seua and bas been iden- 
tified with tbe grammarian Bbima-sena, author of the Paninian 
Dbatu-patha. Mr. P. K. Gode in a short article in the New^ 
Indian Antiquary (Vol. II, No. 2, May bas proved him to 

be earlier than 600 A.C. 

1018-1- 72+ 26+139 -f36 + 16S+25-l- 10-1-63 + 386=1938. 

8 1010+72+24+141+34+157+26 + 10+ 61+410=1944. 

» Siddbafittt-kaumudi, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1937, p. 739. 
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marians and grammatical works, Api§ali,^" Bli^ya-kara,“ 
Candra,^^ Kalspa,^® Jayaditya,^^ Viamana/® Dhatn- 
paTayana,*® Nyasa^^^ Bupavatara,^® Sarvasva^* and of 
poets, Kalidasa^'® as well as Bhatti®^ by name have been 
mentioned in it. Among these, the Nyasa has been refer- 
red to the largest number of times®® (i.e., eleven times), 
and the opinions of Api^ali, Vamana, Rupavatara and 
Sarvasva have been cited each only once. There are, 
moreover, forty-three quotations — mostly from Kavya and 
Kosa — of which two have been repeated once each.®* 


chaiid^so’lrain ity api^alih/ 

— Under root 34 of the adadi group, Dliatu-pradipa, 

V. B. S., p. 80. 

sojjata iti bhasya-kara-vacanad asy atmanepadam/ 

— ^under rt. nos. 198-199 of tbe bhvadi gr., Op. cit., p. 22. 

etyabbyasa-lopa-praticQ ca candrair udahrt^b/ 

— Under rt. nos. 249-250 of tbe hhvadi gr., up. cit., p. 29. 

kalapa-tantre’pyasyanit-tvain isyate/ 

— Under rt. 118 of the rudhcdi gr., Op. cit., p. 117. 

nata-kratheti nipatanad vrddhir iti jayadityenoktam/ 

— ^Under rt. nos. 803^ — 806 of the bhvadi gr., Op. cit., p. 66. 

isvamanas tu trpi-drpi pantav icchati/ 

— Under rt. nos. 33-34 of the tudddi gr., Op. cit., p. 108. 

tatha ca dhatu-parayane rabha rabhasya ity asya ktinn 
udahr tah/ 

* — Under rt. nos. 389-390 of the bhvadi gr.. Op. cit., p. 34. 

etan nyasa-karasya matana/ 

. — Under rt. 206 of the bhvadi gr., Op. cit., p. 23. 

18 rupavatare tu ni-lope pratyayotpatteh prag eva krte 

satyekactvahrtaQ cosuryata iti/ 
— Under rt. 1 of the curddi gr., Op. cit., p. 131. 

1® sarvasve tu knun ^abda iti/ 

— Under rt. 8 of the hryudi gr., Op. cit., p, 124. 

pahca-banah ksinotiti kalidasah/ 

— Under rt. nos. 31 — 36 of the svddi gr., Dhatu-pradipa, 

V.B.S., pp. 104-105. 

21 bhatti-kavye tu tiAyapi vikalpo dar^itah/ ^pranindisyati no 
bhuya' iti/ 

— Under rt. 64 of the bhvadi gr., Op. cit., p. 14. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 23, 26, 38, 57, 87, 97, 103, 104, 116, 131 and 
138. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 62 and 144, 
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There are also two or three isolated grammatical 
ksrikds.^* 

The book has the honour of being commented on by 
an anonymous person. The gloss is known simply as 
Dhatupradipa-tika which has been made use of by Sarva- 
nanda in his Tika-sarvasva/® by Qarana-deva in his Dur- 
ghata-vrtti^® and by Ujjvalva-datta in his Unadi-vrtti^'^ — 
all of Bengal’s production. 

To determine the position of the book in the field of 
grammar, it may be said that although Bhima-sena and 
Purna-candra preceded him, M'aitreya-Eiak§ita has given 
a more systematic treatment of the subject with ample 
examples. To add to this, Sayanacarya in his Mladhaviya- 
Dhatuvrtti, the monumental work on the subject, referred 
to Eiaksita or acknowledged his authority almost under 
every important root. Thus, through MadhavJya- 
Dhatuvrtti, Maitreya’s Dhatu-pradipa has been able to 
attain a status of all-India reputation. 

Tantra-pradipa on the other hand, less known, if 
not totally unknown outside Bengal, is really his master- 
piece. But as ill luck would have it, not to speak of any 
printed edition, even its Ms. is not now available in a com- 
plete form. What we have Been able to gather^® contains 
about half the portion of the entire Ms. Even a complete 
adJiysya (chapter) with all its four 'Pddas (sections) is 
wanting : and the adhydya V is altogether missing. But 

2* Op. cit., p. 16. 

Amara-kosa, T.S.S., Part IV, p. 30. 

28 *nasa tautilya’ ity asya pacady aciti dhatu-pradipa-tika/ 

—Under VI. 1. 119, T.S.S., p. 92. 

2’ knhur iti dhatu-pradipa-tika/ 

— Under I. 82, jivananda’s Ed., Cal. 1873, p. 31. 

28 Professors D. 0. Bhattacharya, M.A. of Hooghly Mohsin 
College^ and K. C._ Ckatterjee, M^.A. of the Calcutta University 
have kindly supplied the present writer with copies of the frag- 
mentary parts of the Ms. preserved in the Varendra Research 
Society and Government College Libraries, RJajshahi. 
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the study of even these fragments would at once bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the author was gifted with a peculiar 
knack to handle niceties and subtleties of grammar in an 
intelligent way. 

Besides the authorities quoted by name in his Dhatu- 
pradlpa, which we have already noticed, the author has, 
among others, made mention of the following grammar 
and grammatical treatises in his Tantra-pradipa : Bhar- 
trhari,®® Bhaga-vrtti,*® Bhasya-tika®‘ or Kajiata,®^ Culli- 
bhatti,®® Ksapanaka-vyakarana,®^ Kegava,®® Maha-nyasa,®* 
Upadhyaya-kulanila-svamin,®'^ Udayakara,®® Vinita- 

29 tatha ca bhartrharir — 

yavat siddham asiddham va sadliyatvena vivaksyate/ 
a^rita-krama-rupatvat sa kriyetyabkidliiyate/ / 

— XTiider sutra I. 3. 1. 

^9 cakdras tu yujlo ^samasa iti patkanti bkaga-vrttav apyetan 
HGsyat© j 

—Under VII. 1. 77, V.R.S., no. 1161, foil. 32.82a. 
a^vasyati Tadaveti niitkiineccha-pratipadanartka-tvat prayo- 
gasya vadavopadanam atantram niannsyadav api kavayak praynn- 
jate iti bkasya-tikayain nktam/ 

—Under VII. 1. 51, Op. cit., fol. 27a. 

92 kajjatas tu kartikyak prabkrtiti bkasya-kara-vacanad eyam- 
vidka-visaye pancami bhavatiti manyate/ 

— Under I. 3. 1, Op. cit., fol. 2a, 

93 atra culli-bkatti-vrttav api tatpuruse krti bahnlam ity aluk 
drgyate bakn-vacanena catra stke ca bkasayam ity aluk pratisedbo’ 

flS'P'VT’CI T.O / 

—Under VIII. 3. 97, Op. cit., fol. 12a. 

94 ata eva navam atmanam manyata iti vgrkya paratyad 
anena krasvatvam badhitva amagame sati navam-manya iti 
ksapanaka-vyakaran e dargitani / 

— Under sutra VI. 3. 68. 

95 etasmad eva tac ckabdena pratyavamar^at prayojyaeya 
katrtvam vyavakriyata iti ke 9 avak/ 

_Under I. ’4. 55, V.E.S., no. 627, fol. 39. 

99 maka-nyaee tu vyakkyatani eva/ 

—Under IV. 1. 136, fol. 51a. 

9*^ atropadkyaya-kulanila-svanaino vadanti/ 

— Under sutra VII. 4. 33. 

98 udayakaras tvaka id-udbkyam eva spastartkata bkavati 
^rutatvat/ 

— Op, cit. 
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klrtj,®® Pada§e§a-kara,**^ Anupada-kara*^ aad a kdrika*’^ 
which we have been able to locate in Vararuca-samgraha*® 
(of Vararuoi). Of art poetry and lexicons, the author has 
cited lines from Kirata,** Magha,*® Vyosa,*® Kicaka- 
badha/'^ Kamsa-badha** and so on. Lexicons have been 
very sparingly used here. Of them, a few quotations 
from Trikan^a*® and other sources are occasionally met 
with. 

One matter of significance should not be lost sight of, 
viz., that even in the fragmentary parts of the Ms., Bhaga- 
vrtti which is now deemed lost, has been quoted or referred 
to even twenty-five times. It is of the last importance that 
the work bears testimony to the tradition of antiquity by 
preserving two aphorisms in their exact wordings-hitherto 

8® tani-pati-daridranain upasam-khyanam ity anarsam ity 
ahopurusika-ya vinlta-klrtina likhitain/ 

—Under VII. 3. 49, fol. 17. 
pada^esa-kara-matena tu yad isyate saip-jigamsite adhiji- 
gamsite iti tan na sidhyati atrapit-prasangat/ 

■ —Under VII. 2. 58, fol. 18a. 

evafi ca jravanam akkyad acikalad ity adi-prayogo ’nupada- 
karena nesyata iti laksyate/ 

— ^Under siitra VII. 4. 1. 

*2 sodha samasak sainksepad astavimgati-dha pnnah/ 
nityanityatTa-yogena Ixig-alnktvena ca dvidka/ / 

— Under sutra VI. 3. 109. 

"T.S.S., pp. 19.r3Q. 

** tatka 8U-dnr-labkenarhati ko’bki-nanditum iti kirata^ 
kavyam. 

—Under VII. 1. 68, V.R.S., no. 1161, fol. 31. 

■*® tatka ca magkak apatantam amum durat/ 

—Under I. 4. 61, fol. 29. 

■<« tatka ca vyosak urikrtya ksmabkrtintasya patam iti/ 

— Op. cit. 

■*2 nrpati-sabkam agaman na vepamana iti kicaka-prayogak/ 

—Under II. 4. 23, fol.' 42. 

*8 tatka ca kaipsa-badka-prayogak putrikak coka-ketnr iti/ 

-Under IV. 1. 73, fol. 38. 
trikande ’pi drcyate auta pntriti/ 

— Under sutra VI. 3. 70. 
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unavailable in the field of Api^ali,®® one of the ten predeces- 
soFs®^ of Pfinini in the grammatical line as first pointed 
out by Keilhorn.«2 Fortunately, another aphorism in its 
original form of the same ancient grammarian has been 
noticed by us.®® Again, we come across some names, rather 
obscure now-a-days, such as Upadhysya-kulanila-svamin, 
Ke^ava, Vinita-kirti, TJdayakara. The existence of a sys- 
tem of grammar going by the name of Ksapanaka school 
has been traced here, perhaps, for the first time in the his- 
tory of grammatical speculations. About half a dozen 
quotations from or references to this system are obtained 
in this incomplete Ms. Hoarding his reference to the 
Mahanyasa, it is reasonable to hold that just as Fatalij all’s 
Bhasya is commonly known as the Mahibhasya, so the Nyasa 
may be called the Mahanyasa.®* The Bengalis, particularly 
of the mediaeval period, consider it as an epoch-making 
production and therefore, it is no wonder that by prefixing 
the word maha to the Nyasa, Maitreya is only tendering his 
sincerest respects for it. Kaiyata’s Bhasya-pradipa is 
frequently referred to but more often under the designation 
Bhasya-tlka. Though Eiaksita is silent all along in his 
work about Haradatta, yet in two or three places, from the 
pointed language of his gloss, he seems to have meant him 

' api^alis tu ‘gab^vikarane gun’ ity abhidhaya ‘karoti 
mida? ce’ tyuktavan tasya karotim antarenapratyaye guno nastyeva / 

—Under Vl'l. 3. 86, fol. 22. 

®* (*) Sphotayana, (a'i) Cakalya, (m) Bbaradvajla, (w) Kiagyar 
pa, {v) Senaka, Ivi) Galava, {vii) Gargya, (vwi) Cakatayana, 
(ix) Apigali, (aj), Cakravaxman. 

Indian Antiquary, 1887, p. 102, note 7. 

apigalis tvevam artham sutrayaty eva ubbasyobbayo’dvi- 
vacana-tapor iti/ 

—Under sutra II. 3. 8. 

®* In tke Introduction to his edition of Uijvala-datta’s Unadi- 
vrtti (London, 1859) Aufrecht’s conjecture ‘Raksita’s commen- 
tary On the ^Tyasa was called Anunyasa and the two combined 
probably formed the Mahanyasa’ (p. xvi) is, it is to be regretted, 
wholly unsound, 

P.50 
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indirectly. Haradatta in his Pada-mafijari stated in 
support of the form vivyacitha without sampm-sdra/n^^ 
on the ground that the prohibition of iiittva by the word 
anasi in the vdrtika ‘vyaceh kutaditvam anasiti vaktavyam’ 
pertains to .the aflSx as (unadi)®® alone, and therefore 
nittvam will be, according to 'paryudasa-mjaya, applied to 
all the krt alfixes except as^’’ Here Maitreya-ilak§ita’s re- 
mark on the authority of Dhatuvrtti and DhatUTparayana 
which read vividtha instead, that vivyacitha is against 
grammar, seems to be a fling at Haradatta.®* 

Maitreya acquired a complete mastery over the Candra 
school as was evident from his citing the views of Candra to 
profusion. Even sometimes, he interpreted the rule of 
Pacini in the light of the Candra system.®® Sometimes 
again, while explaining the sutra according to the Candra 
stand-point for easily and happily accounting for certain 
peculiar forms, he did not forget to add at the end, the 


85 vyacok Kutaditvam anasiti vaktavyam ity atra paryudasa- 
vrttyas pratyava-sadr^asya krto grakanad iha nittvabka-vad dba- 
tob sampra-saranabhavah,/ 

— Under VI. 1. 17, Benares Ed., Vol. II, p. 4S1. 

56 mitkune ’sib purva-vao ca sarvam/ 

—IV. 222. 

57 iatbam vivyacitba anasiti paryudaso 'yam asun pratyayasya 
krtva tat-sadrge krti haiyam vijnayate/ 

— Under I. 2. 1, Benares Edition, Vol. I, p. 140. 

58 ucoukutisatiti vyaceb kutaditvam anasiti saptami-nirdegat 
paryudasao ca purvasya kaiyte kartavye ’yam atide5a ity api 
siddbantah/ sarva-dbatukam apid ity atra tu svagraya-karye’- 
pyatide^ab/ ata evato nit ity atra nitiva nid vad iti na^ritam iti 
yyakbyasyati/ vyacer ityadi vyacer nid iti noktam vartike ’nnid 
ityasya sambandbartbam/ tatranasiti paryudasat krtyeva nittvam 
ata eva lityabbyasa-syobbayesam ity atra vivyacitbeti pratyu- 
d&rtam/ etac cagama-viruddham dhatu-vrttau &atu-parayane ca 
vivicitbeti prayoga-darganat/ 

— Under sHtra I. 2. 1. 

59 iti candra-su'tra-prapayananu-sarena vyakbyatam as- 
mabbib/ 

. — Under siit/ra VIII. 1. 9.i 
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opinions of Pafliini’s followers too, on the point.®* This 
fact of his high proficiency in the opinions of the Candra 
school as informed by him in the concluding stanza of his 
Dhatu-pradipa — is indeed true to the syllable. 

Maitreya-Eaksita had sufficient command over his sub- 
ject and in explaining important sutras he exhibited his 
extra-ordinary power of viewing all possible aspects of 
them. His gloss on sutras like IV. 1. 1, VIII. 1, 1, 4, 12 
bears ample testimony to his masterly way of dealing with 
them in all their bearings. Perhaps, he aimed at explain- 
ing a sutra to the light of extreme lucidity even with the 
help of similes culled from the Epic.®^ Not only this, he 
will not stop until he drags out the possible objections 
(jpurra-'paksa) to the argument where it is suppressed, and 
present to his readers the entire logic of the case in all its 
coherent forms.®* Therefore, the common run of students 
certainly heaves a sigh of relief in going through his com- 
mentary. 

His watchful eye hardly failed to detect errors and 
partial inaccuracies of the Nyasa®® and of the scribe.*^ 

lyuty api candra vibhasa-diighatvam. iccliaiiti/ tatba lii 
tesaiti Isnit cety asyanaataram stMvu-sivyor dirgha^^ ceti sutram/ 
udalirtaB. ca nistblyanam nistlievanam nisivanam nisevanaia iti/ 
etad anantaran ca-karena Qabda-vyutpattaye krSaii kartariti eutri- 
tam/ paniniyanan tu prsodaraditvat sarvam idam siddham/ 

— ^TJnder sutra VII. 3. 75. 
yatka vali-stigriyayor yaddhe rameaa valino badhe stigriva- 
peksam naiva valino danrbalyam ity abhidadhati Quram-manyab/ 
■ ■ , —Under sutra VII. 1. 23. 

®2nyase tvantar-bhiita-purva-pakso veditavyab/ ayan tu atra 
purva-paksah-kuto laukikam go.tram na grbyatef gotred yuniti 
vacanad iti cen na/ tatraivapatyar-matram gotra-^abdena kasman 
na grbyate ’ta uttaram uktam/ 

— Under sutra IV. 1. 89. 
®s nyasa-karas t'u Qarngaravadisu siitre viparitam a.bMbitavan 
iti tatraiva prati-paditam asmabbib/ 

—Under sHtra VII. 1. 1. 
®^ suvai ity eka-vacanodabaranam vrttau nyase ca lekbaka- 
pranaadan na drgyate/ bbavitavyan'tv anena/ eka-vacanam ul- 
langbya dvi-vacana-bahu-vacauopa-nyasasyayukta-tvat/ 

—Under sutra VII. 3. 88. 
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Sometiiaes, he su|)pO'rted the apparent irregularities in 
the Nyasa®® and scanetimes again, he pointed out clear 
mistakes.®® He noticed mistakes in readings too and sug- 
gested better ernes where possible.®'^ Such errors and slips 
are too many to be enumerated here and we have simply 
selected a few for substantiating our observations. 

It may be mentioned here that where Eaksita could 
Justify the Nyasa-kara, he did not hesitate to resort to 
even inferential implications to reach that end®® and 
where he found the argument sound, he rejected other 
fallacious reasonings and sided with him.®® Deeming 
grammar as sanctified as the Scriptures, it has been the 
holy tradition with the Brahmin authors to use the 
wordings of the Trimunis as they have been originally 
read. But the Buddhists, particularly the authors of the 
KaQika violate the sacred tradition and tamper with the 
reading. Maitreya-Eiaksita, though a Buddhist, has no 
sectarian dogmatism to follow the beaten track of his co- 
religionists, rather, he seems to have taken the orthodox 
view in the vartiha ‘dvigu-praptapannalam-purva-gati- 
samasesu pratisedho vaktavyah’ under the sutra II. 4. 26. 

etvam mi bliud ity evam arthaSL ceti nyasah/ nanu tvada- 
de^a-pakse syad evaitva-prasangah/ na ca tilope sati yusmabhyam 
iti rupam sidbyati/ tat kim ucyate etvam mi bbud ity evam 
artbafi ca tilopa ity ata aba/ tasmit pramida-paftia eviyam 
katbancit samaitbanlyam idam/ 

— Under sUtra VII. 2. 90. 

yat tn nyise dr§yate irhiyastbag iti sa tu pramidab/ 

— ^Under sut/ra Vlt. 3. 15. 

67 astana ity evam bruyid iti nyasab/ atristana ity ayukto 
’yam patbab/ krtatva-nirdegasya purvokta-prayojana-tvat krtaiyi- 
nukarane cite dbitor ity akara-lope saiyasta ity evam bruyid iti 
vaktum ucitam/ 

— Under sUtra VII. 1. 21. 

68 maba-prinati ca nyise na -drgyate/ anu-mantavyi tu si/ 

— Under sutra VIII. 4. 61. 

68 ksapanaka-vyikarane tu tatraiva sutre * • * * asya vyut- 
pattirukta/ * * * * tasmit tena na-psatyaya-vidbau tac ebabdinta- 
ram iti nyasa-kirasyaiva vyutpattir abbyupa-gantavya/ 

— ^Under sutra VI. 3. 92>. 
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In the MahaWiasya, the vartika has been stated without 
the term dvigu at the beginning. The author of the 
Nyasa follows the Vrttikara in reading it with dvigu 
under the siitra 11. 2. 4. Here Eaksita averred that the 
word dvigu in the vdrtika is an interpolation adopted by 
the Vrtti-kara for the sake of clearness, though the same 
purpose would have been served as a matter of logic.'^® 
Maitreya must be .given the credit of bringing to light 
Nylsa-kara’s independent explanation and of hinting at 
Ihe existence of another recension of the Virtti where the 
' reading found in the extant edition, is partially omitted.'^^ 
(Cf. Bala Qastrfs Ed., Benares, 1898, KaQika-vrtti, 
p. 813, under sHitra VIII. 4, 18 and Nyasa, V. E. S. Vol. 
II, pp. 1117-1118, under the same siitra). 

Much of Raksita’s authority is due to his holding up 
the Bhasya as supreme in all doubtful cases, even super- 
seding the Sutra-kara and the Vartika-kara. His bold- 
ness of conception as well as courage of conviction in this 
respect is testified to by his utterances in unequivocal 
terms under siitra VII. 1. 12 His reasoning sees 

through the intricacies and his trend of argument even 


TO dvigu-fpraptapartaalam-purva-gatity ata-a vakye dvigu- 
grahanam bhasye na patbyate/praptapanne ca dvitiyayety atra 
sutre n.ySsa-karo’pi pathati/ dvigu-grabanam spastartbam eya 
vrtti-krta praksiptam/ nyayad eva bi drigu-grabanasya prayoja- 

.•a.. Ubhyata/' 25 . 


prani-cakara pra^-cakliadeti nyase prapi-yestetyasyanan- 
taraip vyatliyartain/ vrttau tu tad anantaxam prani-vestety asti/ 
vrttau til kvacit praki-cakara prani-c^ktacleiti axastyeva/ nyasa- 
kSrena tu svatantryena vyathyatam iti laksyate/ 

— Under sutra VIII. 4. 18. 


'^'2 kecid iti — sutra-kara-matanu-sarena iti etad ayuktam iva 
drgyate/ na lii bliSsya-kara-inatam anadrtya sutra-karasya kag 
canabhiprayo varnayitum yujyate/ sutra-kara-vartika-karabbyain 
tasyaiva pramanya-darQanat/ tatha catuh-panca-sthanake uttarato 
bhasya-karasyaiva pramanyam iti/ kin ca sutra-karasya prtbag 
abhipraye yarnyamane gati-buddyadi-sutrena sutra-karasya matena 
nibahyor apd prayoge prayujya karmatve dvitlya-prasango 
^nivaritah/ 

— Undei* VII. 1. 12, V.E.S., no. 1161, fol. 12a. 
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puts Nyasa-kaxa out of countenance, occasion arising, as 
has been evinced in his assertion. Thus he won the estima- 
tion of many a successor among whom we may particularly 
mention Slradeva, a Bengali grammarian, who in his 
Paribhasa-vrtti, always sided in forceful language with 
Baksita to put down the onslaught launched against him 
in any way whatsoever.'^* 

The popularity of the Tantra-pradipa must have been 
very wide so much so that it induced commentators to 
write glosses on it. Prof. D. C. BhattaCarya has named 
three such commentaries, viz., (*) Tantra-pradipa-prabha 
by Sanatana Tarkacarya, (n) Tantra-pradlpoddipana by 
Nandana Nyaya-viigiga and Tantra-pradlpaloka which 
are 'preserved in marginal quotations or fragments By 
the time of Ujjvala-datta, {circa. 1250 A.C.) another 
Bengali writer, Maitreya had surely passed into an im- 
portant personage as his name has been the object of illus- 
tration in the Unadi-vrtti under sutra 1. 38. Here 
Ujjvala-datta might have stopped after showing the 
formation of the word ‘mitrayuh’ as required by the 
sutra. But instead of that he went a step further solely 
due to the deep reverence he cherished for Maitreya- 
Bak|ita and attempted to establish the etymology of the 


’’s ayafi ca sphutam eva bhasyena virudbyate/ * * * tasmad 
anya-Trtti-karanam matam iba nyasa-karena likbitara iti laksyat©/ 

— ^Tinder sutra VII. 4. 53. 

"f* iba-cestibbyam guroQ ca bala (III. 3. 103) ity akara-prat- 
yaye krte "tab utpatteb prag era sannatarena bbavitavyam aujtar- 
angatvat/ tasmad bodbya^o’yam raksitab/ bodbyavyag ca 
vistara eya raksita-grantba vidyante/ 

— Beus. S.S., 1887, p. 95. 

Tariinian Studies iu Bengal’ published in Sir Asutosb 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, p, 302. 

'f® mitrayur loka-yatrabbijfiab/ tasyapatyam dty atrartbe 
Qubhra-ditvat dbaki kekaya-mitrayu-pralayacnam yader iyadega- 
pavado dandi-nayanetyadina yu-gabda-lopab/ maitreyo raksitab/ 
— Under I. 38, Jlvananda’s Ed., Cal. 1873, p. 18. 
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term 'maitreya\i^ Then again, coining down to later 
times, we see that even Bhat^ji’s final conclusion on 
grammatical subtleties sometimes had to be arrived at 
with the infallible assistance of our Raksita in regard to 
the interpretations of a few sutras like II. 2. 11.'^^ 
Jflanendra-Sarasvatl too, was actuated to support the 
view of Raksita crying down even Kaiyata and Hara- 
datta on the ground that the latter’s view ran counter to 
the example of the Bhasya and should, therefore, be ig- 
nored.'^® These indeed speak eloquently of the merit of 
the book. 

Raksita’s third work yet may be traced. This is 
probably a manual of grammar dealing with the difficult 
and apparently unaccountable uses of literature. This 
book goes by the name of Durghata thrice referred to by 
Ujjvala-datta in his Unadi-vptti.'^® Another Durghata of 
similar type alleged to be of Puru§ottama-deva was in 
existence and in course of time survived in references 
alone. 

The evidences — both internal and external help us in 
settling the date of Raksita. The age of the author 
is fixed by two dates. He himself quotes Kaiyata as 
Kajjata or his Bhasya-tika and is, on the other hand, 
quoted by Purusottama-deva in his Lalita-vrtti®° (Pari- 

parvottara-saliacaryat _krd avyayam eva grhyate/ tena tad 
uparityaidi siddham itj rak.sitali/ 

— Under II. 2. 11, Siddhanta-kaumudi, Venkat. Press, Bom- 
bay, 1926, p. 218. 

kaiyata-haradattan tu-avyaya-pratisedbe ‘vrksasyopari' ity 
udabarantau akrd avyayenapi nisedham manyete/ tan ca prag 
ukta-bbasya-prayoga-virodbad upeksyav iti bhavab/ 

— ^Tattva-bodhini tbereon. 

Under sutras II. 67, III. 160 and IV. 1. Jlvananda’s Ed. 
Cal. 1873, pp. 80, 142 and 143 respectively. 

abbyasa-syasavarna ity asavarna-grabnam raksitenopavarni- 

tam/; 

— Under paribhasa no. ‘yo byanadiatad . . • 
B.O.B.I., Ms, no. 291 of 1875-76, fol. 18a, I'l. 2. 3. 
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bhasa-vrtti) and Jflapaka-samuccaya.®^ Kaiyata’s date, 
we know, falls just after the first millennium of the 
Christian era. Purusottama-deva’s time is generally re- 
garded to be the first half of the twelfth century. Mai- 
treya-Raksita, therefore, belongs to a period between the 
second half of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century. This may further be corroborated by the obser- 
vations of Dr. Briino Liebich in his scholarly introduction 
to Appendix IV of Ksira-tarangini where he discusses 
Maitreya-Eaksita’s date.®^ Here, another faot supplied 
by ^arana-deva, bearing upon the point at issue, may be 
profitably noted. iQarana-deva under the siitra II. 4. 63 
significantly remarks : What Raksita has hinted, has 
been embodied in writing in Jnapaka-samuccaya.®® This 
evidently places Maitreya slightly prior to Purusottama- 
deva. 

Now it remains to show that Maitreya-Eaksita is a 
Bengali. From all the Mss. of his works, it will be per- 
ceived that either these have been in Bengali characters, 
or are ‘copies from the Mss. written in the same.’ To 
add, we have gone through various descriptive catalogues 
of Sanskrit Mss. preserved in the libraries outside Bengal 
and have written letters to some of such Institutes, but 
unfortunately, we have not come across or been informed 
of any Ms. on Tantra-pradipa. It is preserved in Bengal 
alone and that again in fragments only. Raksita’s Dhatu- 
pradlpa has been utilised to a great extent even by non- 
Bengali writers, but his Tantra-pradipa has been rarely 
spoken of by them in name. But the views of both the 

kititi ceti nisedho bliavatiti iadhi-sutre raksitat/ 

— Under sutra I. 2. 6, B.O.A. I., Ms. no. 621 of 1891-96, 

Breslau, 1930, Einleitung zu Ankang IV, p. 360. 

83 etad eva ^ajer vyaghanapah (II. 4. 56) ity atra raksitena 
snaitam, jnapafca-samnccaye liilritam/ 

— Dnrghata-vrtti, T-S-S., 1909, p. 52. 
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works have been extensively made use of by his successors 
in his own province : and he was placed in the rank of 
positive authority in Bengal during the mediaeval age. 
Setting all the scholarly controversies at rest about his real 
name and the surname, mz., whether he was named Mai- 
treya with the surname Rak§ita or vice versa which, until 
new materials to settle the matter are forth-coming, is an 
apple of discord among oriental scholars, we cannot escape 
the inevitable conclusion, from tradition and literary 
evidences, that he was a native of Bengal. 


F. 51 




THE KATHAS AS A CARAJSTA OF THE 
YAJUIi-VEDA 


BY 

Db. Sijeya Kanta Sastri, M,A,, B.Litt., 

D.A.V. College, Lahore. 

I 

Authorities differ on the number of Yajusa Sakhas. 
The Carana-vyuhd’ enumerates 86 : — 

^ ^ lT#=cri 

srrf ¥5 t:, srr®5RJ5T:, 'EiTTmflftJTT, 

5%crT:, srVr^T^;, qrmfi g^ T:, 4^iir>fbrR%% i 5 pt umin»fr*n- 

^T^ I nmi:, f!=fiTr:, =#%2Tr:, ^rufr:, 5*rriTT:, 

5RT»rw>ft5Tn;%Rr i spr i srr^n, 

BTsfr??u:, wfbrr:, ^^rrrBPfbrr:, sfirriwr;, arrafa^:, 

sft^qrrj, >n55^T:, t^rar:, ^Xcsmnfbn- 
^cTi ?Trtrfs^r^r#5ri aftexr:, ^TPfs%3m%ffi i cpr^rFvg%ijr 

qrq- crssq^r i srrr^dpp^lraT:, srVsrra^, 

%fg'i 

Another Carana-vyuha, a parilista® of the Atharva- 
veda gives only 24 : — 

^ i cr?r«rr uTHrferT:, an^Twr:, 

y iQifi:, 2^?raTT:, e I 'rV'T^^BT:, aTT«i(d<*T:, »TTUT^ft¥r:, 

^fe yr :, 3t ' f fx:^T.V ’XWafrTr:, 5ri5!T?pfbTr:, 

n ' ^« i)g r :, srrar^j, ^f q g 5 »M? gr:, swr:, 

It is note- worthy that according to both the enumera- 
tions the Kathas and Carakas are on a par, i.e., both of 
them are either caranas or ^akhas. That this view is 
erroneous will be shown presently. 

1 Ehanda II. Some of the names have better variants. 

2 The Pari^istas of the Atharva-veda, edited by G. M. Bolling 
and ITagelein, P'arilista No. XI/IX, Vol. I, Part %, p. 336. 
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Muktikopanisat mentions 109: — 

>Tre'jic*r^ ii 

According to Mahabharata® these are 101 : — 

5Tf^ II 

This is conj&rmed by the Buddhist Divyavadana* : — 
arrirnr ^ ^rrfir i ^ 

SS^iT^ ^ t^^Tf^^rsTT Pm: I 5Rr!TT ^:fw, 

5ft«3<Rr '^sm: i ci^r ^ ^Pnrr, 

sn^pforf:, 'Tt525r sfm?T:, qi^ MHiP^g g ^sm:[ ^ WT^- 
s^'»rr ^TTW I ^ tr^pR (mr ii 

The same number is given by Patafijali®; — 

This is supported by Vayu-Purana : — 

^%q)rfsr^ «r<^<srt t ii 

The same is held by the author of Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita* : — 

50^ ^ siirar: ?^4'^m5)4qc4»ii<^ ii 
The same is the opinion of Prapaficahrdaya'^ : — 
t^^trRqr^rsrf l qrsq', %^||q^H, 

^PTT, qraq^qq, fipsr, qirm, qwH 
^»rf«i'f, qrimr, qqmr, qrPn^, fm^irsw, 

OT'^rq, qmr, Pt^, Pim, *#5^ 

^itwrar: II ' 

That the Yajur-veda had 101 i^akhas is made definite 

® Santi-Parvaji, Adhyaya 353, 32. 

* Avadana XXXIII, Cowell aud Weil’s ed., p. 633. 

5 Mahalbliasya (Kielhorn) I. p. 9, L. 31, Ben. ed. p. 21. 

8 Adhyaya XII, 8. 

* 61. 26. 

Edited by M. M. Ganapati Sbastri, TriTandrum Sanskrit 
Series, p. 19. 
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by the signatures, occurring in the ICathakjHsamhita. The 
signature at the end of the 30th sthsnaka runs : — 

H^rfh^FTf i ^ u«rfinJT i 

At the end of the 40th sthauaka we read : — 

«fbr?r^ 'ar^^^irawruV 

ROlWi Hm M ' «:»l l Ri ! l I I ^^«f)r<fTO T I 

The signature at the end of the A^vamedha grantha 
runs : — 



o 




The first signature, at the end of the 18th sthanaka 
reads : — 

5% ^ qTHf«5Tw 

?«rm^ H5«rr i 

These signatures, while defining the number of 
Yajusa Vakhas as 101, signify the distinction between : — . 

(a) Yajur-veda, 

(b) Kathaka ( — Car ana), 

(c) Caraka ( — Sakha), : 

and imply that the work in question is : — 

(a) the Yajur-veda (i.e., the Black Yajus); 

(b) the Kathaka, i.e., the adhyayana of the Katha* 

Caraka, 

(c) and is current among the Carakas, a sub-divi- 

sion of the Katha-oarana. 


8-10 The Jaina Gaiia, Eula and Sakha may he compared. 
Oana is a school, Enla, a line descending from one_ particular 
teacher in such a school and a Sakha, a branch shooting off from 
such a line. The Kula stands before the S^h& and is therefore 
earlier and the more important subdivision. For Carana cp. com- 
mentators on Pa^mi H. 4 . 3 . 
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These signatures are vitally important inasmuch as 
their implication clearly negatives all those texts and tradi- 
^ons“ which make out Katha to be a ^akha and Caraka 
a carana or, again, put both on a par in this respect. The 
Kathas, beiug a carana, were, of course, divided into 
various i^akhas, e.g., Caraka, Carayaniya,^® Laugaksi, etc,; 
and these i^akhas, presumably, had their own distinct 
Samhitas, which, during the period of compromise result- 
ing into their unification,^® may have been superseded by 
that of the chief among them. 

A word on the division of the Kathaka adhyayana. 
Carana-vyuha,^^ reeensipn J, states: — 

Manuscript R. of the same recension has : — 

Recension II reads : — 

?pr #Tr fNk: ii Rest omitted. 

Recension III has : — 


it:- 


In Devi-purana we find : — 

Mahi-dasa, the commentator on Carana-vyuha explains 
T^<tq '' ^ r F<« if | qiT S Tr: 1 si^rrar: 11 


11 Held by Weber (Ind. Stud. Ill, p. 454) and supported by 
Galand in bis introduction to Katbaka-Grbyasutra T. 

Tbe same aa cited by Kamasutra I, 1. 12, 4. 20; Artba- 
^astra V. 5. 55? 

Cp. my introduction to Rk-tantra, pp. 8 — 11. 

Siegling, Die Rezensionen des Carana-vyuba, p. 21. 

15 Variants: gwwg, op. cit., p. 48. 

18 Variants : qtqppT, #11 •fiR, Siegling suggests qi*R- 

filttT; op. cit., p. 21, 
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The real puzzle, i.e., f he does not even 

touch. For the word ^ occurring in the third recen- 
sion, ,‘W‘eber^'^ suggested who, according to him, may 
have commented on the Kathaka. of recension 

I is referred by R. Simon to the Ka^ika-vptti^® on Panini 
IV. 3. 104, which mentions one Tumburu as a pupil of 
Kalapin. Siegling expresses dissatisfaction with these 
explanations, but leaves himself the puzzle unsolved. 

Now, the word adTiyaynna (=patha) occurs in the 
Devi-purana in connection with the division of the Vedio 
texts. It says about the Rg-veda : — 

jftw *T<i555rf!T 

About Yajur-veda the same Puran.a®“ has : — 

Carana-vyuha, (Reo. II) says about the Atharva- 
veda : — 

The Atharva-Caranavyiiha remarks : — 

Now, bearing in mind the context in which the word 
adhyayana is used in the passage quoted above, we should 
expect that word, occurring in the passage under discus- 
sion, also to have something to do with the division of the 
Kathaka-samhita; and the puzzle is, at once, solved, when 
we note the divisions Ithindka, Madhyamika, Orainika, 

Siegling op. cit., p. 21. Pt. Btagavad-datta’s suggestion 
(Vedio Vanmaya Ka Itibasa, Part I, p. 186) that ma^ 

be has no sense. 

snnrRnRa5»if?rg*i*5; 1 ii 
Khanka II. 

30 Mahi-dasa’s Carana-vyuha-tika, Benares ed., p. 16. 
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adopted by this text, and amend, accordingly, tubukd- 
dhyf^ana into tu ithimikodhyayama, the unusually un- 
sanskritic Ithimikd leading different authorities to different 
emendations, all equally worthless. 

The divisions mentioned in the above passage, into 
which the Kathaka-samhita is divided, are ; — 

I. I'thimika^^ (=Prathamika?) first 18 sthsnakas. 

II. Madhyamika 19 — 30 sthsnakas. 

III. Orimika, Oramiks (=Avaramika?) 31 — 40 

sthsnakas. 

IV. YS3yanuvakyas=Y53yauuvskya mantras scatter- 

ed in the first three divisions. 

V. Ai^vamedha-grantha=the last 13 Anuvacanas. 

Besides the Samhits, we have two Grhyasutras, be- 
longing to the Kashas ; — (1) Ksthaka-G^hyasutra (2) 
Laugak§i-'Grhyasutra. That the difference between the 
two is nominal, becomes clear by a cursory comparison of 
the two; and that Grhyasutras belonging to other sub- 
schools also existed, is evidenced by the signature ”Cdrd- 
yan^Orgrhyamtra**^^ etc., occurring in the Ksthaka- 

21 Pratliama-prtliain.a-pitliaina-pitMiaa ; + kg, with the change 
of a into i: cp. lHadhyamiJcd; the loss of the initial p is un- 
explained (cp. however Oxykanoa=Portikanos (Arrian^ mentioned 
W Pranke in ZDMG, 47, 1893, p. 598). ^ The first mantm of the 
Samhita begins with ise; the last word in the first division is 
nabhim; if we take i of ise and bhim of the uaine will be 

ibJwm (-i-iba); but this does not accord with Madhyamdkd and 
Oramikd, which definitely require Prathamiltd for the first divi- 
sion. In the last division Mesahuvacama is formed from the word 
mem, standing at the beginning of the Anuvacana ; Sitanuvacana 
(ed. mita — wrong) from sit&ya; Jimutgnuvacana from jimuta; 
Indranuvacana from indra; Petvanuvacaina from petva, occurring 
as final of the three mantras of this anuvacana; Eohitanuvacana 
from rohiia (first word of the Anuvacana); Somanuvacana from 
somo,; Namaskgranuvacana from the frequently occurring Tuamias 
(nowhere first); Alivandautlvacana from alivanda; and Sadanu- 
vacana from Soda the first word of the last Anuvacana. 

S2 For reference to a distinct Carayaniyasutra (PrStiSakhya?) 
cp. auihorh intr. to Itk. tantra. 
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Grliyapafijika, and by a number of such passages, as are 
quoted from Kathakagrhya, but are not found or occur 
with marked variants in the two available Grhyasutras. 


II 

The Kathas in world history. 

Patalijali testifies to the deep popularity and wide 
currency of the KathaJca adhyayana-, according to him 
the Kathaka was read in each grama. The Carana- 
vyuha,^^ referring to the 44 Upagranthas of the Kathas 
remarks “there is no such a thing as is not found in the 
Kathaka.” To Panini®® the Kathas and Kapisthalas are 
known. Yaska®® and the author of Anupada-sutra^'^ 
quote from the Kathaka-samhits and §atapatha-brah- 
mana®® alludes to the Carakas and Carakadhvar 3 rus more 
than once. The Upanisads*® of the Kathas exist and 
quotations from Kathaka-Srautasutra®® and Kathaka- 

23 grame grame Kdthoham Kdla.'pa'karn ca procyate on Paninr 
lY. 3. 101. It may be noted here that Patafijali’s grammatical 
examples are, or, in any particular case may be, not necessarily 
his own composition, but traditional examples put together before 
his own time; but this argument instead of, in any way, weaken- 
ing the force of the statement, definitely establishes that "Kathaka 
amndya was so Tery popular, at one time, that it produced such 
an impression on populace, that its prevalence could be used as a 
commonplace illustration in grammars. 

2^ oatvasim^ad upagranthah/ tan nasti. yan na Kdtahhe. Cp. 
Siegling, Die Pezensionendes Carana-vyuha, p. 21. 

25 IT. 3. 107, YII. 4. 38, Till. 3. 01, also' Ganas to P. II. 
4. 69, TI. 2. 37 with Weber Ind. Stud. Ill, pp. 451-512 where he 
discusses tlie wortUess traditional etymology of tlie word ^ath-a. 

26 (Nir. X. 4) =118. xxvi. with *1^ 

2 '? sngWNre sTijEVfH etc. ( Anup^da sutra, 

VII. 12) -KS. XXXIII) etc. 

with variants (from a different ^akha of the Kathas?). 

28 (a) IT. 2. 19, 2. 4. 1; (5) III. 8. 2. 24; IT. 2. 3. 15, Till. 
1. 3. 7. 

29 (a) Katha-valli, (}h) Katha-lruti. 

30 Op. my extracts. Meharchand Laohmandas Skt. and Pkt. 
series, Lahore. 
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braMatia are freqiient. Tradition®^ dividing the Kathiai 
iiitd various sub-divisions confirms their wide curreficy 
in the country. That these Kathas, who were once so 
very popular, are conspicuous by their absence in later 
literature is significant and demands certain details. 
That ithe Kathas were once well-established in Ka^mir is 
evidenced by the literature still surviving in that region. 
The Kathians, mentioned by the classical®* writers as a 
tribe,®® whom Alexander, after defeating Porus, fought, 
may be none but our Kathas. The Kathaioi®* or Kathai- 
ans, it would appear from the classical texts, held the 
territory between the Hydraotes (Bavi) and Hyphasis 
(Bias). Some writers placed their country between the 
HypWis (Bias) and Akesines (Cenab). These were a 
powerful people noted for their war-like propensities. 
Arrian®® mentions a tribe of independent Indians, the 
Xathroi, whose territory lay between the Indus and the 
lower course of Akesines (Cenab) and although Xathroi 
would better equate with Ksatriya®® or Ksatri,®'^ Lassen,®® 

Marca-Katiah, Pracya-Kathah, Udicya-Katliab, etc. 

Arrian, C. Rufus, Diodorus and others: McCrindle, In- 
vasion of India, pp. 116, 118, 219, 347. 

®® Kathas as a jati and defe : Patanjali on P. YI. 3. 42, Weber, 
Ind. Stud. XIII, p. 439 note. 

s* Identified with Xsatriya by Poussin, op. however "Mais on 
pref4rerait un ethniqne.” (Inde, etc., p. 30. See also Tam, the 
Greeks in India and Bactria, pp. 169-70. E, Pocke locates Xatti 
chiefs in the neighbourhood of Multan, (cp. his map in India in 
Ore^e) where_ Ptolemy would locate another Kaspeira whiqh is 
denied by Stein (Ra,ia, II, p. 352) but is supported by Fouoher 
in Woolner Commemoration VoL, pp. 9{X—106. 

s®YI. 1. 5= Strabo XY. 1. 30. 

s« This was so done by the author of the Artha^astra who refers 
to the warlike claps, living in the Eamboja (near Pedavar) and 
Snrastras (Gujarat, where the Kathas are said to have lived once) 
^ Ehatriya. cp. XI. 1. 2. 

®* An impure tribe: cp. Mann, X. 13, 19, Katyaytma^rauta- 

XY. 3. 9; Arthadastra, III. 7. 28. 
i-';,. ;»iindi86he ^ 1, pp. 127, 782', II, 167, 170, 
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aad Franke^o hare shown its conneetioh wi#h. 
Kathaier, a race scattered at intervals, through the plains 
of Panjab and supposed by some to be the aborigines of 
the country. 

The people called under slightly varying forms, 
0-g-> Kaths, Kathas, Kathias, Kathako, Khetars and 
others, who are still found spread over an an^ia 

in the north-west of India from the Hindukush as far as 
Bengal*® and from Nepal to Giujrat may, in all probabiiity> 
have something to do with the famous Klathas. It were, 
again, the Kathas, who, issuing from the lower parts of 
the Panjab, established themselves in Surastra and gave 
the name of Kathiavar to the great peninsula of Ghjrat 
and the name Kanthian** gulf to the flat curve from the 
Indus mouth to the east of Gujrat. 


** Ind. Stud. XIII, p. 439, tJber das Eramayana, p. 9. The 
practice of killiag daughters as soou as horn reported by the 
classical writers to be prevailing among the Kathaians occurs in 
KS. XXVII. 9 ^ simra:=MS. IV. 6. 4, 7, 8, 

(Xir. III. 4) referred to by Weber in Ind. Stud. IX. 487, 

« ZDMG. 47 (1893) p. 604. 

Tor the interchange of k and x and t and d in Greek 
cp. literature referred to by Tarn on Greek names of the Tokhari 
in The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 515 — '19; for the confused 
spelling (of names) leading to the confusion of names of Tarn’s 
discussion of PSndava-Pandu- and Pandya op. cit., pp. 611-12) 
for a case of the bewildering variety of si^elling in names cp. 
Howorth’s account of the spelling of Jingis Khan in the' History 
of Moi^ols, I, p. viii, David’s discussion of spelling of the name 
Tuan Chwang in Watters, I, X — ^XIII; Driver on the variety of 
nanies of Xurds (JEAS. 1923, 395-96), Hubert on the names of 
Celts (tile Eise of the Celts, pp. 22ff). 

** Retails of these names; MeCrindle, Invasion, p. 156: the 
origin of the Xadu people living in the Katha district of Burma 
is uncertain. Details regarding them: Grant Brown, The Xadus 
in Buima BSCS I. 1 — ^28: Dr. A. Bastion was the first to note the 
Kathai speech (near E'angoon) ZDMG. 1862, 568—69. 

**Ptolemy’s Kanthikon. For the nasal element in Greek cp. 
Kapisthala-^ambistholoi ; Epadrasa: Epandron Mens^rasa: 
Menandron ; Patalavatasa ; Pantaleontos ; Amita : Amantas ; 
Parabalee (a town on th,6 Indus; Ptolemy VII 1.61.) Parei^hoU-, 
Adraistai (a people mention^ by Arrian) =Andro8tai in Diodor. 
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The Kambi-stholoi,^* through whose dominions flowed 
the Hydrotes or Hyrotis (Ravi) in the times of Megasthenes 
may represent the Kapisthala/® the modern Kaithal, a 
town near Thanesar; and Watters^® may be right in identi- 
fying Kahpita, now restored to Kapitha with Kapisthala, 
a place located by Varahamihira^'^ in the Mid Country, 
the settlements of one race in different localities being 
not unknown to the world history.^® 

(Lesson II. p. 168 note) Adeira: Audeira, (Ancient city of 
Phrygia noted by Ramsay in Asianic Elements in Greek Civili- 
siation p. 296); cp. also Maronndai of Ptolemy with Moredes of 
Pliny; Kanthaka (the horse of the Buddha) /Rath (IHQ. Sept- 
1936, p. 525). For a general discussion of the matter cp. Weber, 
Hindu pronunciation of Greek and Greek pronunciation of Hindu 
words: Indian Antiquary II, pp. 143 — 150; Akura=Ankura: 
Liiders, ZDMG. 1904 (Die Jalakas and die Epik), Muller, Gram- 
mar of the Pali Language p. 23;^ Pischel, Prak. Grammar. 74; 
Grierson, Spontaneous Nasalization in Indo-Aryan F.R.A.S. 
1923, 177 — 90; for reverse cp. Gadara and Hindu ( = Gandhara, 
Sindh) occurring in the later cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, 
referred to by Spiegel in Die Altper Sischen Keilinschriptan in 
Grundtexte mit uberset zung Grammatik und Glossar p. 136; 
Lassen I, p. 3 n. 4 and M. Muller, Transactions of the Ninth 
Internatioal Congress of Orientalists Vol. II, p. 29; Kothubikiye= 
kautumbikiyah : Buhler, Yienna Or. Jour. I, p. 172. 

McCrindle, Anc. Ind. as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian p. 197. 

Identification due to Schwanbeck; (Megasthenes Indica 
p. 33). He rejects Wilson's (WP. II, 182) suggestion that the 
people may be identical wtth the Kambojas. . 

On Tuan Chwang I, p- 335; the old name Kapitha being 
Sang-ka-she= Sanka^ya. 

Audumbara-A^t^J'wiAaZa-gajahvya^-ceti madhyam idam Brhat 
Samhita SIV. 4. Ind. Anl. XXII, p. 180, Alberuni I, p. 300. 

A typical instance is that of Gurjaras, who became so 
powerful that no fewer than four tracts of India received their 
name. Three of these are the Gujarat and Gujrauwala distrcits 
of the Pan jab and the province of Gujarat, and Alberuni men- 
tions a fourth identified by Dr. Bhandarkar as consisting of the 
north-eastern part of the Jaipur territory and the south of the 
Alwar State. Details: Sir G. Grierson BSOS I, pp. 57-68. cp. 
also the gradual spread of Ihe Pahdyas, Livis, Andhras, Latas, 
MalvaSj Gonardas, Kekayas, Kuntalas and A^makas in earlier 
times, noting the significance of such names as IJttara — Tosalas + 
Daksma-Tosalas, Purva-Dar^arnas+Pascima-Da^arnas; Sumallas+ 
Daksina — ^Mallas, Kurus 4- IJttara — Kurus; Pancalas4- IJttara Pah- 
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Tradition/® dividing tlie Kathas into Marca-kathas, 
Pracya Kathas®® and TJdicya kathas would place the last 
in the regions covered by Almora, Garhwal, Kumaun, 
PanJab, Kashmir and Afghanistan. We have hinted at 
the role the Kathas may have played in the Panjab and 
Kathiavar. In the north-east their traces may be detect- 
ed in names like Kathma^idu (the capital of Nepal) and 
Katyur, said to be the original seat of the Katyura kings, 
belonging to the Solar race. Ptolemy locates the Kambis- 
tholi/® i.e., the Kapisthalas in or near Arachosia and 
Pliny®® finds in Paropamisadae, a tribe called Cataces or 
Cateces ; and this name need not necessarily be a mistaken®^ 
transliteration of the Greek Kat-oikioi ( = Settlers, vil- 
lage) but may possibly be a reference to one of those Vratya 
communities,®* which lived round about Kapi^a (=Kafris- 
tan) and the remains of whose ritualistic tradition can 
still be traced in that region; the more so, when we note 
that an extension of Aryan civilisation of India to those 


calas + Daksina Pancalaa, Ka^is+ Apara-Kaeis + XJttara kasis etc., 
clearly indicating tliat all tliese races Kad different settle:^ents in 
tlie yarious parts of India other than their original one. Details ; 
Sasibhusana, Cal, Eev. 1931, 334-36; see also numerous Alexan- 
drias founded by Alexander (near Khojend, Kabul, Mei^, and 
Kandhar etc.), G, E. Driver (J.E.A.S. 1923, p. 569') r^ers to 
Yakut according to whom there were two cities named Kurd in 
Persia, established by the Kurds in old times. 

Cp. Introduction p. VII; also embodied in Kasika-Vrtti 
on Panini IV. 3. 104. 

50 Mentioned in Ramayana II. 33. 18-19. 


51 Bkagavad — datta, Vedic Vasimaya kj Itiliasa I, p. 184. 

52 Wilson, (Visnn-purana II, p. 183) and K. P. Jayaswal 
(JBORS. XVI. 1930, p. 329) identify it with Kapifo, which 
according to them eq^uates with Xamhojas. 

53 Cp. Tarn., The Greeks in Bactria and India pp. 99; 
482 n. 3. ' 

5^ Suggested by Tarn, op. cit. pp. 99, 482 n. 3. 

55 Goetz, Epochen der indischen Kultur p. IdO. 
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regions in ancient times is ensured by the city-names 
like Pura,®® a good Sanskrit name for city and that the 
region from the kingdom of Porus in the PanJab uptp 
Kafristan®'^ in the north was considered by the orthodox 
Brahmanism prevailing in later times to the east of the 
Yamuna, to be the home of the Vratya communities, called 
white Indians,®® which, forming the connecting link be- 
tween the pure Iranians and the races of India, natural- 
ly showed signs of Persian influence and yet observed, in 
the main, the Vedie ritual treasured in the Yajur-veda; 
and we know that Kathas or Ka'pisthala — Kashas were 
the foremost among the Yajurvedins; and when we view 
in this light the name®® Kapi^a®® (=Kafristan) and Kapis- 
tet,®*^ we may venture a possible connection between the 
Kapi6 (=kapis^=iKapir) and Kapi§thala, and suggest 
that either Kapii stands for Kapi or Panini’s®® Kapisthala 
is, in reality, Kapii+sthala his prescription restricting 
the change of s into s (to gotra) after the dropping of i. 


56 Cp. Edwin Eobert Bevan, Tbe House of Seleucus I, p. STS. 
Pur=the chief city of Gedrosia=Belucistan. 

Goetz, op. cit., p. 136. 

66 Isidore 10 referred to by Bevan, op. cit. I, p. 371; see 
also Mann X. 45 sasdng that many Aryans in degraded condi- 
tion were driven out of Sapta-Siadhu and lived in the mountains 
of the western frontier under the name of Dasyus, speaking the 
Aryan language or its corrupted form (=Payaoi Prakrit). 

56 Eaiyata on P. IV, 3. 138, 6. 101; Weber Ind. Stud, 13, 437. 

60 Identified with Kamboja by Levi : JA. 1928 II, p. 52 ; 
for Hterature on the .word cp. Beal, Si-yu-ki I, pp. 64 — 68; 
Watters, on Tuan Chwang I, 133-24; Cunningham, Anc. Geog. 
of India p. 19; Stein, Anc. ^otan j). 66; Tam, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India pp. 460 — 63, with copious references. 

61 A place visited by the Chinese pilgrim: Watters, On Tuan 
Chwang I, p. 75; with different implications: McCrmdle, Anc. 
India of Ptolemy pp. 303 — 4; Stein, Anc. Khotan pp. 53—61 
with authorities quoted. 

62 Qp_ Kapisthalo gotre VIII. 3. 91; the authorities cite Kapeh 
Sthalam, kapistialam as a coimter-example, which indicate &at 
according to them hipi is the name of the region and not kapi^, 
but this again may be due to their ignorance of the historical truth. 
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which, is quite common in Sanskrit in such a situation; 
and it may perhaps be these Kathas, who have left their 
remnants in Kafiristan in the form of Kati languages. 
And having in view the fact®® that the same early Indian 
language and script (Kharosthi and Brahmi®^) as found 
in the records of Niya Site, was in use also in Lop-nor and 
Jade Gate, the very threshold of China, during the cen- 
turies immediately before and after Christ for indigenous 
administration and business, (indicating thereby rather a 
political dominion exercised by the invaders from the 
Indian side and for a time, embracing the whole of the 
Tarim Basin and even beyond that), and also bearing in 
mind the fact that many of the early Chinese®® names of 

stein, Enins of Desert Kathay I, Preface X; 240, 273, 2S6, 
290, 291, 311—13, 379-80, 386-87, 393-94, 441, 459, 480, II j26; 
Innermost Asia I. 146, 147 149, 164, 194, 201, 216, 222 sqq.; 

Tt. 751, 768. Kharosthi records in Sade Gate (Chinas already 
in A,D, 20: Desert Kathay II. 114; details: Stein, Serindia I. 
413 sqq. According to Samani the country near Khnttal, at 
the beginning of the Muslim period had a special alphabet, 
which was preserved in books; in all probability this alphabet 
was of Sanskrit origin’’ W. Berthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol invasion p. 71. 

C. L. Pabri (Indian Culture Vol. I, 167 — 171) inclines 
to connect even the Hungarian Hot eh script with the Brahmi 
characters, extending thereby the Indian civilisation as far west 
as the Danube, a view ably propounded by Dr. Takacs in his 
famous article L’art des grandes migrations en Hingric et en 
Extreme Orient published in the Eevue des Arts Asiatiques 
of 1931. 

Cp. Shu-le ( = Kasgar); according to Levi the abbi’eviation 
of dh-^a-lu-shu-tan-le meant as a transcription of ^Kharostra, 
the latter being the ancient name of Kgsgar from which the 
Kharosthi script of Horth-Western India received its designa- 
tion: see Levi, Bulletin de I ecoled’ extreme Orient II, pp. 735 
sqq; again in 1904 in an article contributed to the same with 
wider implication, referred to by Stein in Anc. Khotan p. 49, 
and by Konow in Kharosthi Inscriptions p. XIV. According to 
Eranke and H. Pischel the name Shu-le, a contraction of Ch'-ia- 
lu-shu-tan-le is a transcription of some such Sanskrit word as 
*Kalusantara, Kalusottara meaning ^^(land) possessed ^ of bad 
character” Cp. Kasgar und die Kharosthi in Sitzungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademe der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1903 pp. 
184 — 96 ; 736' — 46 noted by Stein in Anc. Khotan p. 48 and hy 
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the Central Asian towns®® were rendering of their Sans- 
krit equivalents, bestowed on them either by the early 
Indian visitors®'^ (or settlers?) or coined by the Chinese 
Buddhists on account of the holy nature of the language,®® 
it may be somewhat interesting to refer here to Kath,®® 
the ancient capital of Khorezmia and the numerous town — 
names ending in — Kath,*^® found in the geographical 
survey of Transoxania, notwithstanding the fact that the 
interpretation*^^ offered for these names by the Mongol 


Konow in Kliarostlii Inscriptions p. XIV. For the had character 
of the people of that land cp. Tnle, Marco Polo I, p. 182; 
Ka^gara=home of the Khavas: Watters, II, p. 291. 

Dharmamitra, a city: levi JA. 1933, p. 27 n. 1. 

Intimate contact with outside world becomes patent by the 
orderly enumeration of 64 scripts in Lalitayistara in Lipi^alasam- 
dar^ana parirarta pp. 125-26; cp. also A Von Le Coq, Buried 
Treasures of Chinese Turkistan pp. 17 ff, O.M. Dalton, Treasures 
of the Oxus 7, 42-43; Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria 

and India p. 86; Berthold, Turkistan down to the Mongol inya- 
sion p. 387; Stien, Desert Kathay I, p. 140; for contact with 
Central Asia in yet earlier times; Childe, Xew light on the most 
Ancient East 210, 224, 250, 270; Patrick Carlton, Buried 
Empires 145-46; 158 Stein, Indo-Iranian Border lands 183- 
84, 191 — 93; Innermost Asia II, 955-66 (with references to 
Marshall); Cameron, History of early Iran pp. 17fl. with authori- 
ties quoted in foot notes. 

Such was the honour which India was held in during the 
Buddhist supremacy that Ssanang Setzen makes even the Mongol 
royal stock spring from that of Tibet and through it from 
Hindostan; details: Howarth, History of the Mongols I, pp. 
32-33, 37. 

For the location of Kath cp, Bretschneider, Mediseval 
Researches from Eastern Asiatic sources II, p. 63; Berthold, 
Turkistan down to the Mongol invasion, pp. 144—146. 

Cp. Akhsikath, Ardlankath, Yudhukhkath, Barkath, 
Nultath, Butijikath, Faghkath, Arsuhanikat, Jankakath, Banai- 
kath, Najakath, Kharavshkath, Khndyankath and numerous others 
discussed by Berthold, op. cit. pp. 169 — ^79. 

The word kath wa^ used by the Ehorezmians for a ram- 
part or mound in the steppe, though there might he nothing 
inside it^^ Berthold op. cit. p, 144; cp. also X^hmiri — Koth — 
Kotta, in Eashmir village names. Compare also English cet 
(=coed ^‘wood’’) as a common element in place-names. 
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historians, TiBcessarily of late origin, has no bearing on 
the Indian Kathas. 

Further, the name Kiu-sa-tan-na, Khiotan or Khotan 
has attracted wide attention over since, in 1820, A. Remu- 
sat published his great work "‘Histoire de la ville de 
Khotan, tir^e des annals de la Chine’' leading Hirth,'^® 
Sarat,*^^ Stein, Watters,*^® Hedin,’^’^ Bretschneider'^^ and 
Thomas'^® to a variety^ of conjecture regarding the origin 
of this name; but the basis of their discussion, i.e,, the 
Buddhist Indian, Tibetan and Chinese legends®® seeking 
to explain kin-sa~tan-na through its Sanskrit equation 
Jcu-stana or Go-sthdna and ascribing the foundation of 
Khotan to the Indian Buddhist®^ immigration in the time 
of Asoka®^ may be nothing but a garbled version®® of the 

See the list of 34 historians collected by Howerth in the 
in the History of Mongols I, pp. XVI — XWii; the earliest of 
these Ibn al Athir was born in the year 1160 A.D. Tabari, whom 
Athir utilised for the history of the first three centuries of Islam, 
is dated 923, 

China and the Roman Orient p. 157. 

Buddhist and other legends about Khotan, T.A.S.B., 1887, 
193—203. 

75 Ancient Khotan pp. 367 — 66. 

76 On Tuan Chwang II, pp. 295 — 300. 

77 Through Asia II, 776—87. 

78 Mediaeval Researches II, pp. 47, 246 — 50. 

76 Whether Kii-stana originally meant the place of the 
people or the western town can hardly be determined.'’ Asia 
Major, 1925, p. 261. 

86 Details of the legend: Stein, Anc. Khotan, pp. 155 — 58; 
Walters II, pp. 295-96, Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, pp. 309 — 14. 

81 L. de la Vollee — ^Poussin, LTnde aux temps des Mauryas 
et das Barbara, Grees, Parthes et Yue-tchi (Histoire du Monde, 
Vol. VI. 1) pp. 321-22 with references. 

82 Prof. Thomas questions the veracity of the old iradition. 
According to him Asoqa and Kunala are very well explicable 
from the Khotanese language itself. Cp. his article : Names of 
places and persons in ancient Khotan in Festgave Jocohi p. 56. 
Konon seemes to favour this view: Kharosthi Inscription, p. 
LXXII. 

There is a motive in this transformation. Given the fact 
that tradition connected the foundation with an Indian immigra- 

P. 53 
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Katha — ^wanderings from the region of the ancient Taxila®^ 
or Kashmir; and the suspicion that the early Indian 
immigrants into Khotan were our Katkov, is turned into 
a probability, when we note that it is feasible to derive 
the word Khotan from Katha by adding to the word 
Katha, the Khotanese suffix — indicative of the sense 
belonging to with a transfer of the aspirate on h; 
(b) that it is not possible to account satisfactorily for the 
language or the script of (Kharosthi) the documents found 
at the Niya Site in Khotan by the spread of Buddhism**® 
alone, seeing that Buddhism brought to Central Asia 
only the use of Sanskrit as an ecclesiastical language and 
the writing in Brahmi characters; nor does the fact of a 
temporary extension to eastern Turkestan of Saka or 
Kusap.a®'^ power from the northwestern border-lands of 
India seem sufficient to explain the transplanting of an 

tion, the Buddhists connected it with the time of A^oka, and the 
miraculous transfer of Asoka’s deported son Kunala to Khotan 
supplied the simplest expedient for immigration into the tradi- 
tional story. 

The eTidenee of the Kharosthi documents secured by Stein 
from the Kiya Site proves that an Indian language, closely allied 
to the old Prakrits of the ISTorth-Westem India, was in use for 
administrative purposes throughout the Khotan region about the 
middle of the Srd century A.D. The records are written in 
Kharos^i script, and in India this script was peculiar to that 
region of which Taxila and the adjoining Gandhara were the 
historical and cultural centres for centuries before and after the 
commencement of the Christian era, details : Stein, Anc. Khotan, 
pp. 163, 205, 368—^9, Ruins of Desert Kathay I, pp. 20(b9i; M. 
Jules Block, Le dialects des fragments Dutreuil de Rhives in 
J.A. Xe Series I. XIX 331 sqq., also referred to by Konow in 
Festschrift E. Windisch p. 86. 

For detailed treatment of the suflBx — na cp. Thomas, 
Festgabe Jacobi, p. 54. Cerebrals are rare in Khotanese; for the 
interchange of a into 6 op. Khotanese Mo-rgu-de-^e=8lkt. Marga- 
desin; also the suffixes — rea=no, ta=to quoted by Thomas op. 
cit. p. 266. 

Details : Stein, Serindia I, p. 243; Konow, Kharosthi 
Inscriptions LXXIII — IV. 

8T Beal, Si-yu-ki II, p. 312. Watters, II p. 296; Stein, 
Ancient Khotan, p, 164. 
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Indian language and its adoption for ordinary use among 
the people in that far-off country;®* (c) that both Yuan 
Chwang and the Tibetan annals of Li-yu.1 agree in rnnking 
the event of founding Khotan take place before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Elhotan; that according to 
the explicit and significant statement®* of the former the 
Arhat, who went into Samadhi, came from Ka^mlr ; {e) that 
there is an unmistakable resemblance of Khotan and 
Ka^mir legends;*® (/) that there occur a number of names 
in Khotanese manuscripts, which contain the names of 
persons connected with their Toundation, and Stein*^ has 
shown that similar foundations in Ka^mir were normally 
designated by names consisting of the names of founders, 
followed by the word hhavami, (abode) ; {g) that there is a 
curiously striking similarity*® in general appearance of 
features between the Khotanese and the Ka^mirians, 
(A) that according to Hoernle*® political connection bet- 
ween Kaimir and KKotan existed at an early historical 
period; (i) that according to Prof. Thomas** the termina- 
tion — ^ta, so very common to Khotanese names, such as 

88 Maintained by Goetz : Epochen, pp. 166-66. 

89 Walters, II, p. 296, Stein, Anc. Kbotan, p. 164. 

99 According to tbe Annals of Li-yul the country of Li-yul, 
originally, an inhabited country, was converted into a lake by 
its Nagas, whom the bad treatment accorded by the people to 
certain rsis had angered. When Buddha visited Li-yul he 
enveloped’ the lake with rays of light . . . dwelling for seven days 
on mount Go-Srhga or Go-Sirsa he predicted that after his death 
the lake would dry up and become a country called Li- 3 nil with 
the city of IJ-then as its capital. Stein, Anc. Khotan, p. 160. 
Similar is the account of the foundation of Pravaraseiia’s capital, 
the present Ka^mir: Stein, Eajat. 339 — 49; similar is the legend 
of Karapura : Stein, Anc. Geog. of Kalmir 172, Mahavamsa 
XII.3; KaJihaksadatta, Gilgit MSS. I, p. 11. 

91 Rljatarahgini Trans. II, p. 369. 

99 Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 160, 165. 

98 J.A.S.B. 1899 Extra UTo. I, 13 sqq. 

9* Pestgabe Jacobi, p. 64. 
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Ageta, Kuflita, Malbhnta and Salveta is nothing but the 
common — ta of Ka^mir names like Argata, Kaiyata, and 
Mammata; (j) and that Ptolemy®® and Ibn Muhalhil®® actu- 
ally spell Khotan as Xaitai and Xatian — a nearer ap- 
proach to Katha ^'^ — and we have already seen that Ka^mlr 
was the very stronghold of the Kathas, and the period of 
Kas'mir immigration into Khotan, required by the Khota- 
nese tradition one, during which the Kathas, in the words 
of Patanjali,*® were at the peak of eminence, culminating, 
on the one hand, in their spread towards south, where 
they implanted their name on Sura§tra in the form 
of Kathiavar, and on the other, towards north-east, where 
they, starting separately, or in a combined wave rolling 
from the north-western Punjab (Taxila) and Ka^mir, 
bestowed their name on Khotan; and tradition has, in- 
deed, immortalized them for this their rare spirit of quest 
and venture by naming some of their divisions as 
Carakas,®® Carayaniyas and Ahvarakas, the terms mean- 
ing wanderers and curiously enough to the classical 
authors and AlberunI the Kaspeiroi, i.e., the Ka^mirians, 

VI. 15 quoted by Tule in Katbay I, p. 164 n. 3. 

S’® Abatract of the travels of Ibn Mubalbil in Katbay I, p. 
250 n. 2. 

S’’’’ Interchange of K and Ab : Kbnsbana for Kusbana : 
Konow, Kbarostbi Inscriptions p. XLIX; in Greek names Tarn, 
tbe Greeks in Sactria and India p. 518, 

S’* Grame grmie Kdthakam KdlapaJiam ca procyate on iP. IV 

3.101. 

Car, vhar ‘go’, cp. also Carakas, a sub-division of tbe 
Taittiriyas, wbicb shows that Carakas were a people some of 
whom adopted tbe Katbaka amnaya while others chose to adopt 
tbe Taittirlya amnaya. Likewise a number of Ka^as adopted 
Katbaka amnaya, others followed Taittirlya amnaya, while yet 
others adopted the Eg-veda. In brief it was not from the amnaya 
that Kathas and Clarayaniyas received their name, it was, on 
the contrary, from these" people that particular schools of the 
Vedas received their names. On the connection of Carakas with 
the later Parivrajjakas cp. Nalinaksadatta Early Monastic 
Buddhism p. 31. 
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the original bearers of these designations, are famous, 
among the Indians, for their fast 

Not withstanding these indications of the Katha- 
migrations into Khotan I would have agreed to the Bud- 
dhist version of the origin of the name of Khotan and 
would have also taken into account the names Seistan, 
Sakastan, Hindostan, etc., where — stan^"^ equates with 
— sthana, had it not been for the numerous finds^®^ 
connected with the practice of producing fire by churning 
of small wooden sticks, invariably accompanied by a pro- 
fusion of records written in ancient Indian script^®* and 
language at Niya Site, Lop-nor and regions to the extreme 
east of the Tarim Basin, finds, which, on account of the 
alleged primitive nature of the mefhod of fire-producing 
by the side of so much evidence of so highly organised 
civilization, remained an enigma to Sir Stein, but, which, 
now, taking into consideration the factor of Vedio ritual 
accompanying the KatAo-migrations from Taxila and 
Ka^mir, can be easily explained as survival of the Srauta 
and Grhya sacrifices performed by the Vedists, in which 
the fire is, so often, required to be produced by means of 
churning of the aranis (the two wooden sticks). 

And although owing to the extreme obscurity of this 
period of Indian history it is not possible to define these 
jK at A«- wanderings in terms of years or even centuries, we 

10® Stein, Eajatarangini Trans. II, p. 352; R. 0. Kak (Anc. 
Monuments of Katolr p. 5 ) does not refer to AlberunL 

101 Old E.ng liH'h — stan occurring in place-names equates witt 
Scandinavian steinn ( = stone) and not witli — stbana; names in 
stain — ^tbat have as second element an English word (as Stain- 
field) are reality OE. names in stan — , so also Budston (Rodestin, 
— stein) is clearly DE. Eod-stan, the place being named from 
a monolith near the church. 

102 Stein, Ruins of desert Kathay I, p. 313; at the sites of 
Ifiya, Endere, Ya-men op. cit. p. 393. 

10* Op. cit. pp. 386-87 ; votive offerings in Kharosthi in 
Miran op. cit, p. 459. 
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may, yet, assign to them the first century after Christ as 
lower limit on some such ground. 

Patafijali,^®^ who testifies to the wide currency of the 
Kothaka-dmndya, flourished about 150 B.C. and pre- 
Christian definitely are the reports, in their original, in 
which the Kathas, the Kathians of the Greeks, are praised 
for their war-like propensities. The legends, both from 
Khotan and Tibet patently state that the country of 
Khotan was founded before the introduction of Buddhism 
into that region,^®® and the culmination of this event may 
have taken place about the first century A.D., when 
Kani§ka,^®® the great propagator of Buddhism flourished 
and stimulated the influx of Indian civilization into 
Central and Eastern Asia; and the ascription of some 
such early date to these AafAoi-wanderings fits in well 
with the fact that the Puranas, while explaining Caraka,^®'' 
Carayana and Ahvarakas show no notion of their proper 
historical basis, but, have, instead, concocted mystic 
legends of the mythic personages as originators of these 
schools. 

Further, we have seen that classical writers mention, 
in the Panjab, a tribe named Kathian, whom Alexander, 
after defeating Porus, fought and subdued; the same 
name, exactly in the same form occurs in a list of town- 

104 is chiefly based on the strength of his reference to 
Pusyamitra’s Horse Sacrifice as a contemporary event. De la 
Vallee-Poussin (L'Inde etc. pp. 199-300) puts him much later 
than that on the basis of his mention of Sakas about -which cp. 
Bhandarkar (Ind. Culture I, p. 3Y6) -with Poussin’s reply op. 
cit. II, p. 584. 

105 Details: Stein, Anc. Khotan pp. 156 — 58; Wal-ters, II 
295-96; Beal, Si-yu-ki II 309—14. 

106 Konow, KharosthI Inscriptions pp. LXXV — ^LXXIX, 
Cambridge Shorter ttistory of India, pp. 76-77, Johnston, 
Buddhacarita p. XVII. 

ll Vayu-purana, 61.23; details ; Ibid. 61. 10 — ^34. 

107 
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names in an inscription of Rameses 111.^°® According 
to Myres Kathian here is to be identified with the present 
Kitian,^°® and it may not be too rash to suggest that Kition 
is a cognaite of Ketians of Homer, whom Gladstone^^® 
would identify with the Hattis or Hittites, the Khata^^^ 
or Kheta of the Egyptian monuments, Khatta or Khate 
of the Assyrians, the words being equivalents of the 
Hebrew Kheth or Khithi.“® Now, compare Kathian of 
the classical writers with the Kathian of Rameses III and 
equate the Indian Katha with the Egyptian Khata, the 
identification of the pairs would seem irresistible, the 
more so, when we note that all these cognates are original- 
ly tribal names. 

Now, Sayce fixes the primaeval home and starting 
point of the Hittites near about Kappadokia, where, 
according to Sir Charles Wilson^® the Hitlite type is 
still found, specially among the people living in the extra- 
ordinary subterranean towns ; and we know that in the 
early Persian cuneiform inscriptions of about 500 B.C. 
Kat-patu-ka or Kat-padu-ka^^* is the name of Kappado- 
kia, meaning Hh'e land of Kats, and Kat is :oibviously a 
tribal name connected with such words as Kataonia, the 
tribe or tribes, intended, being, presumably none but the 
Kbatas of the Egyptian monuments. Needless to suggest 
that like Kappadokia or Katonia, the town-name Kathain 
also is based on the tribal name Katha, the people 

108 Myres, Who were the Greets, p. 124; the long reign of 
about 67 years of Rameses II came to an end about 1221 B.C. 
Rameses III may be placed about 1200 B.C. 

108 Myres, op. cit. p. 124. 

Quoted by Sayce in the Hittites (192S ed.) p. 164. 

111 Sayce, the Hittites p. 22; Campbell, The Hittites Vol. I, 
p. 9. 

112 Sayce, The op. cit. pp. 106-6. 

118 Quoted by Sayce in the Hittites, p. 133. 

11^ Discussed by Ramsay in Asianic Elements in Greet 
Civilization, p. 16. 
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(=Katha), whose eastern branch, had, about the same 
time presumably established their home in the north- 
west of India. 

Further, the Egyptian monuments teach us that the 
Hittites were a people with yellow^^® skins and Mpngloid 
features and that their eyes and hair were black. To 
stretch the point further, legend names Hellan to be the 
father of all the Greeks; and this Hellan had three sons, 
Telos, Dores and Xuthus or Xouthus, where the last name 
simply means the brown man. Hittites remnants in 
Greek population are generally admitted and etymological 
connections between Katha and Xuthus may not be al- 
together ruled out ; the more so, when we note that Hattis, 
i.e., the children of Heth were also yellow or yellowish 
brown. And although one may object to the equation of 
Katha with Xuthus, there need be no hesitation in equat- 
ing Khata with the Greek Xanthe,^^^ which also meant 
brown^^^ including yellow or golden, and which appears 
in Homer’s language of gods“® as Xanthos,^®® the god’s 
language being presumably none but that of the Hittites 
and we know that blondness ascribed to Olympian gods 
was also characteristic of their original worshippers, i.e., 
the Greeks, and blond are indeed described to be the 

Sayce, The Hittites 16 ff, 162 ff. 

Myres, Who were the Greeks, XXIV, 86 with literature 
cited in notes on p. &53. 

ii'^ Discussion on Xanthe; Myres, ibid. 192-^99 with litera- 
ture cited on p. 567. On the insertion of nasalization cp. note 
on Kanthian Gulf and Komhi-stholoi. 

118 Myres, ibid. p. 194. 

11® The language of gods and of men in Homer : Eamsay, 
As. Elements in Greek Civilization, pp. 299-300. 

120 The horse of Achilles; and the chief river of the Trojan 
plan was called by the Gods Xanthos and by men Scamander. 

121 There must have been some holy language about which 
Homer had some knowledge. There was such a language in the 
Hittite inscriptions of Anatolia, and in it are expressed prophecies. 
Details: Eamsay, ibid. p. 300. 

123 Myres, Who were the Greeks, 192 ff. 
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Aryan invaders of India in their own early literature. 
Now, compare the Indian Katha, Hittite Kkata, and 
Gireek .X<mthe the logical conclusion will be that the 
bearers of these designations originally belonged to one 
and the same stock. 

Now, the discoveries of the cuneiform tablets of 
Arzawa and Boghaz-Keui, the capital of the Hittite em- 
pire ensure, according to Hrozny,^®® Forrer,^®^ Friedrich^*® 
and others,^*® the Indo-European character of the Hittite 
(Nasi-li) language and the presence of a treatise^®^ concern- 
ed with chariot-racing or horse-training, containing 
numerous words of technical kind, which are purely 
Sanskrit and not European or Iranian (which, in later 
times are distinguished from the Indian forms by well- 
marked phonetic differences) coupled with the find of a 
Hittite national religious poem,®®® celebrating the slaying 
of the great serpent, a legend, a part of which is so very fre- 
quently familiar in the Veda, would bring the Hittite 
closer to Indian, Further, the treaty®®® in 1360 B.C., 
between the kings of Hatti folks, then dominent in Asia 
Minor, and of the Mltanni people in northern Mesopota- 


12 S Boz Boghaz Keui Studien, 180 ff. 

124 Die Insehriften and SpracTien des Khatti-Eeisclies : 
Z.D.M.G. 72, ir4r-269. 

125 Die Hethitisclie Sprache; op. cit, 153 — ^173; on p. 164 
he refers to Bork, Jensen, Weidner, Marstrander, Sommer on 
173 to Kondtzon, Buqqe and Torps all advocating the same. 

12® Sayce, the Hittites 191 ff, Myres, Who were the Greeks 
104 ff. 

121 Sayce, ibid., p. 223. 

128 Kretschmer (Kleinasi eh Borsch. I, 297 who claims 
to find in B[ittite mythology a reference to Innara (=Indra) as 
aiding the storm-god to destroy a dragon by inducing a certain 
ECupaiviya to make the dragon drunk and to chain him. Sayce 
discusses (J.B.A.S., 1922, 177 — 90) Hittite legend of the war 
with the great serpent.” 

129 Myres, (Who were the Greeks), gives an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy in a note on p. 665. 

F. 54 
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mia, some of whose chiefs bore such characteristically 
Indian names as Shuyardata^®® (=Surya-data) and Yazd- 
data, is sanctioned in the names of Babylonian and Mita- 
nnian deities and four of the eight Hitannian deities, have 
the names of Aryan gods, i.e., Indra,^®^ Varuna, Miitra 
and the twin Nasatyas, all familiar from the earliest 
Aryan literature of India. Further, the Mitanni people 
had a grade of fighting men called Marianna, which could 
represent the Vedic Marya meaning young warriors, and 
a Mitannian document dealing with the management of 
horses, used Aryan words for the numerals 1, 3, 5, 7 and 
9. These people were, presumably, Indo-Iranians, one 
might almost call them old Hindus, and they may be 
connected with the Cassites,^®® the Kissioi of the Greeks, 
who seem to have called the sun Suryas, whose word for 
god was bugaS (Slav bogu) and who possessed a wind-god 
Burial (Gk. Boreas) and a storm-god MaruttaS (Marut). 

Now, the Mitanni or Matieni, who have frequently 
figured in the early history as Manda,^®® Mada, Amadai, 
Madai, Madoi, Mannai, Mantianoi and Matienoi and who 
may possibly be identical with the Medes, had formerly 
neither^®^ tilled nor reaped their land and it was a king 
of the Hittites, who made of them vassals and compelled 
them to be tillers of the soil, thus converting shepherds 
into husbandman, and the bond between these two races 
having been once established, it was cherished till late 

H. R. Hall, The Hittites and Egypt in Anatolian Studies, 

p. 176. 

^®i Discussed in detail by Forrer, ibid. p. 251. 

^®® H. R. Hall, The Hittites and Egypt in Anatolian studies, 
p. 176, Raymond "Weill, Phoenicia and Western Asia, p. 43. 
Different views : Myres, Who were the Greets, 102, 391 ; Patrick 
Carlton, Buried Empires, 264-65, 272 — 76. 

183 Details: Forrer, Z.D.M.G. 72, 247, Giles, Cambridge 
Ancient History II, p. 15. 

13^ So the Boghaz Keui doowmeuts, referred to by Giles op. 
oit. p. 16. 
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and preserved by the Kappadoklan Hittite dynasty. And 
just as on the plateau of Asia Minor we find, in the 15th 
century B.C. the Khata and Mitmnis, the two ancestors^®® 
of the Sanskrit-speaking tribes of north-western India 
amicably living side by side, so also, about the same time, 
here in the nonth-west of India we find the Kathas and^®® 
Mcdtrdyd'nus flourishing side by side as the two chief divi- 
sions of the Yajurvedins and is not this parallelism be- 
tween the two pairs here in India and then in Asia Minor 
(the home of the parent Indo-European speech according 
to Forrer) striking enough to evolve the identity or a 
vital connection between the KEata and the Katha on the 
one hand and the Mitanni and Maitrayani on the other ? 

Kjretschmer,’^®^ Konow,^®* Mironov^®® and others^^® 
have put down the names mentioned in the treaty as 
purely Indian; and this, if true, would suggest a migra- 
tion or an invasion of the Katha®^^ Maitrayani folks from 
North-western India towards west; and if close trade 
connections between the Tigris and the north-western 
provinces of India is acceded to as early as the 3rd milleni- 
niam^^® B.C. and if there be a possibility of a racial^^® 

188 Sayce, Languages of Asia Minor in Anatolian Studies, 
p. 393. 

is« Ifot to be identified ■with. Madiondinoi who, according to 
Megasthenese, lived on the Andhomati, a tributory of the Ganges. 
Madiandinoi=Madhyandina8 cp. Weber, Ind. Stud. I, p. 153 
note. 

18T K.Z. IV, 78 ff. 

188 The Aryan gods of the Mitanni people (1931). 

189 Acta Orientalia XI. 

140 Hromy, -Husing, TJngnad all maintain that the element 
is not Iranian but specially Indian. Sources: Sydney Smith, 
Early History of Assyria p. 386; purely Indian ; P. Giles Cam- 
bridge Anc. History II, p. 13; Old Hindus: Hall, Anatolian 
Studies p. 175; Skt. Speaking tribes of India. Sayce, op. cit. 
p. 393. 

1^1 Eor an amusing account of the Indian origin of Germans 
cp. Wolfgang Menzel, History of Germany I, Yol. I, pp. 3-4. 

142 Muir Sanskrit Texts, Yol. I, p. 488, Yol. II, p. 433. 

148 Childe, The Most Ancient East 198-99. 
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connection between the Sumerian and certain early stocks in 
India about the same time, there seems to be no occasion 
to deny the possibility of the Katha-migration in Vedic 
times, though we may not have, at this early date the 
records of Indian princes carrying their conquest so far 
afield; but if the names occurring in the treaty be Aryan 
we should either assume that the Khatas and iMItannis 
are a people, who spoke Sanskrit, but had not yet found 
their way to the north-west of India, or more plausibly 
the main wave of Katha-Maitrayanis(='Khata-M;itannis) 
had travelled to the north-west of India, while a part 
thereof remained behind and travelled towards Asia 
Minor. 

It can be argued here that the Kathaka school being 
comparatively a late Indian production, how could its 
followers be expected to be in Asia Minor so early, but 
this argument becomes invalid when we remember that it 
was not from this particular school of the Yajurveda that 
the Katha race derived its name, it was, on the contrary, 
from the Katha race that this particular school of the 
Yajur-veda obtained its name; and thus the Katha race 
pre-existing quite independent of the Kathaka lore, they 
could be well expected either to have gone out from India 
into Asia Minor, or again, starting from the original 
home, to have, simultaneously reached India and Asia 
Minor. 

We have noted that the Khatas were a people with 
yellow skin and Mongoloid features; they originally came 
from the regions^^^ to the east of the Caspian Sea, which 

144 Charpentier in his article “ The original home of the 
Indoj-Europeans (B.S.O.S. lY, 164 fl.) discnsses the problem in 
detail; for a highly different view cp. Fritz Schachermeyer, 
“Wanderungen and Anshreitung der Indogermanen in Mittle- 
meergehiet in Festschrift fiir Hermann Hist, pp. 233 — 36 with 
extensive literature quoted in foot notes; also Sehuchhardt, Die 
ersten Indogermanen in Sitzungesber, d. Konigl Preussischen 
Ahad d, Wiss. phil. histor. olasse 1938 pp. 215 — The geolo- 
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are generally called Central Asia, witli the neighbouring 
plains of Turkestan. They were probably near neighbours 
of Mongols, Huns, etc. ; and it may be a little interesting 
in this connection that the name Khata meaning yellow 
was inherited, in later times, by a number of tribes, 
known collectively as Khitat or Khitai, which 

inhabited for centuries a country to the north-east of 
China, and gaining power, overran in the 11th century 
A.D, the northern China and the adjoining regions of 
Tartary and bestowed, ultimately, their racial names on 
China in the form of Kathay, Khitai, Kitai, and Kitaw, 
etc., by which it became familiar to the Arabs, Persians, 
and Turks and through them to the mediaeval writers of 
Europe. 

The Kathas — their decline. 

Such may have been, in brief, the wide prevalance of 
the Katha race, who, not only occupied a pre-eminent 
position in north India, but also seem to have carried their 
name to distant lands, before Buddhism triumphed and 

gist Barrell (iMan ajid the Himalayas arose simultaneously, 
towards the end of Miocene period over a million years ago) and 
Elliot Smith (the common ancestors of anthropoid apes and men 
probably occupied northern India durmg the Miocene epoch” 
Early Man pp. 3 — ^7) discussing the origin of man do not disturb 
the settled theory about the original home of the Aryans. 

145 For Kaitai of Ptoleny, Kathea of Strabo, Kataia of Arrian 
see Tule, Kathay I, p. ’46 n. 2. For details regarding Khitan 
cp. Howorth, History of the Mongols I, Chapter I. 

146 Pauthier believes that the statement of Manu describ- 
ing the Chinese to have been degenerate Ksatriyas may be partially 
correct and that people from India passed into Shan-si, the 
western most province of China, more than one thousand years 
before the Christian era and at that tim.e formed a state named 
Thsin, the same word as Chin. According to Tule (Kathay I, 
p. 2) there is also in a part of the astronomical system of the two 
nations (India and China) the strongest implication of very 
ancient communication between them, so ancient as to have 
been forgotten even in the far-reaching annals of China. A 
Conrody (“Indoarischer Einfluss in China in 4 Jahrtu hundert 
V. Christ” Z.D.M.G. 60 pp. 336—^) has shown in detail, a very 
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carried into almost all these lands the wheel of Karma 
and subsequently established it in Central Asia, China 
and further east.^*^ And it may be instructive to note in 
this connection that Ka^mir, which was the very strong- 
hold of the Kathas in earlier times, became, in later 
times, one of the most important and famous lands in 
the history of the spread and development of Buddhism.^*® 
In the literature of Buddhism we find frequent references 
to this region in terms of praise and admiration. The 
pious, learned and eloquent brotheren of this region seem 
to have had a great reputation even at the time of king 
Afoka, who is represented as calling on the disciples of 
Buddha dwelling in the charming city of Ksimlr to come 
to his council. It was, indeed, in Kai^mir that under 
Khniska, kiug of Gandhara, the universal Buddhist coun- 
cil was held, which fixed and expanded the sacred canon. 
The Buddha himself is said to have prophecied that 
Ka^mir would become rich and prosperous as Uttaravat, 
that Buddhism would flourish in it, the number of disci- 
ples being beyond counting and that Ka^mlr would be 
like Indra’s pleasure-garden and it would be a real great 
Buddhist congregation. 


early conuectiou between India and China in Philosophy, Medi- 
cine and Music etc., and all this would tempt to suggest a connec- 
tion between the Indian Katha (= Egypt Ehata) and the Chinese 
Kathay, but all the Mongolian authorities do explicitly connect 
the term .Kathay with the Manchurian races. 

Cp. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhism in China; "Watters, on Tuan 
Chwang; C. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism. Accounts will be 
found in all general works on India like those of R. Grousser, 
de la "Vallee-Poussin and P. Masson and others. For later 
influences in Central Asia see the work of Sir A. Stein and A. 
"Von le Coq; for those in Paropamisadae the memoirs of the French 
Archeological Mission. 

1*8 Stein, Ancient Geog. of Ka^mir pp. 13 — ^20; "Watters, on 
Tuan Chwang I, p. 264; M. Mtiller, Transactions of the ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists Vol. II, pp. 31-32; 
Halinaksadatta, Gilgit Manuscripts I, Intr. pp. 6 — 45. 
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A^oka, Kaniska and Har^a held Buddhist councils 
and the first is said to hve sent out envoys, including his 
own brother and sister, all over India, Greece, Ceylon 
and other parts of the world for the propagation of 
Buddhism, and Buddhism held its own in lands far and 
wide, till, in India, Brahmanism^^^ was revived in the 
form of Hinduism,^®® and sects like Saivism,^®^ Vaisna- 
vism emerged triumphant and Buddhism itself turned 
into a sort of tantric^^^ religion, finally disappearing from 


X49 Por details of the conflict between Buddhism and 
Hinduism cp. Goetz, Epoch en d. indischen Kultur pp. 299 — 301, 
where he quotes Taraanath^s History of Buddhism ; for a different 
view cp. S. K. lyangar, who says in his Beginnings of South 
Indian History, that the three rival systems of Brahmins, and 
those of the Jainas and Buddhists flourished together each with 
its own clientele unhampered by the others in the prosecution 
of its own holy rites. 

IS® Buddhism itself ^was^ influenced by Hinduism; when 
Bhakti — ^the essence of Hinduism — ^began to penetrate Buddhism, 
may he uncertain, but it substituted devotion to the person of 
Buddha for the original idea of Buddha as a teacher, and was 
one of the factors which led to the divine Buddha of the Great 
vehicle. By about 100 B.C. the Bhagavata religion was well- 
established in places as far distant as Taxila and Vidisa as is 
shown by the column at Besnagar of Heliodorus the Bhagavata 
from Taxila and by another column two miles away at Bhilsa, 
set up by a man named Bhagavata in connection with the temple 
of Bhagavata and dated in the reign of the Sunga king Bhaga- 
vata. Details: Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 406. 

151 gaivism having a history going back to the Chalcolithic 
Age or perhaps even further still, is the most ancient living faith 
in the world. It fell into disuse during the ascendancy of 
Buddhism. See Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization, p. VII. 

152 Details : Goetz, Epochen, 303 ff, where he quotes Sa’dhana- 

mala tantra. Tantric Buddhism^ is represented in works like 
9n#tf5«05^^,S^5ppnR^and‘‘Gilgit manuscripts^^ and is typified 
in I ^ ii 

Uf ? c# Eudrayamala, Patala, XYII. 

Tantric Buddhism is said to have had its origin in Kashmir: 
Calcutta Eev. 1933, pp. 229-30. Kote also the rise of the Sahajiya 
Sampradaya from Buddhism in the History of Bengali Lan^age 
and Literature (Dine^acandra Sen), p. 38 ff ; Suryakanta, History 
of Hindi Literature, p. 133. 
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India proper. A curt reference to this rivalry between 
the two religions may be read in the following lines of the 
Svayambhu-purana^®® : — 

■h'<4V1w snfrR5r: i 
mmr^ ^a p gjfrT u 

gjRpr 

^ ^ #fiH 3fl^r«nf 11 

5T|ra?t: ^Tfw 5rT 

Jifwr i 

3i?rr^Wr ^ 

amr ^ aHrarjrra^T aiftr i 
fwT®rFT ^arr ^f?r =tii 
JRT ^ ^ apr ^^551TS?S I 

j^kspf iPrsff ^ «rfW5rn 
iT^rr JPTT jt^sst i 

^nrr g-«rT 'sr ai?^^ vr^n^rf^ u 

w ^sPr ^Nanf stif^wify I 

^ if fcmiT '1 ^ ifi p gff g II 

^Nayt^FT HT ^ sr^^i 

enr ^ujfgiiu ' y rga i ' gwiiff ifTsifh ii 

f nr wr iisnw ftePiit i 

^ if fiqrm «TTTi>f 

iT^ f IT m fte^art i 

m sr c Pra qfd ii 

And we know that religous rivalry between the Bud- 
dhists and Brahmins was acute at the time. When 
foreign hordes of the Sakas, Hunas, Abhiras and Gurjaras 
were pouring into India from the northwest, and, teing 


1S8 Edited by M. M. Hdjraprasada Saatri, pp. 499-&00. 
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befriended by the Buddhists, were causing unparallefed 
destruction of the Hindus as may be read in the following 
lines of the Yuga-pursna^®*. — 

^ wt4: ii 

SFfErff I 

sr^fNt: qiwgii 

5T?T JrnjT If n 

It was, perhaps, during this period of tremendous 
destruction wrought by the gakas in the [Upper India that 
many of the Vedic Schools disappeared and numerous 
sutra works^®® on grauta and Grhya ritual were lost for 
ever. And it Was, perhaps, during this pbriod of confu- 
sion and destruction that the Katkahou-g/mndya — ^the am- 
naya of the foremost’^®* race of the Yajurvedins — ^was lost 
and forgotten to such an extent that the author^®'' of the 
Maharnava, while assigning the geographical position to 

154 Edited by K. P. Jlyasval in the J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XVI, 
1930, p. 22. 

1®^ Tradition seems to extend the same date to so monumental 
a work as Patanjali’s Mahabhasyn, op. Vakyapadiya II, 484 — 
89:— 

gwr I eiirP ii 

si5r»«r<nt »rp=»ftij!5^ cf 55!lid° ^ ii 

Iftr ii 

*r: Wfr t S II 

See also IfcajjataraAgin! IV, 488: — 

$< i i* = <UK f <ww I siw^!i:?r ii 

Details: SuryakSinta, Atharva-Prati^akhya, Intr. p, 27. iwith 
literature quoted in foot notes. 

158 See Kaiynta on Mahabhasya to Pacini IV, 2.138, 3.101 
with W ober, iudi "Stud* XIII, p. 437 note. 

157 Quoted by Mahidasa in Cara^a-yyCdia Eha^da II. 

P. 56 
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the Vedio Sakhas, does not even mention 
school : — 


'ffi r af T *jr<^RRrT i 

3 ^* 1 % !l 


the 


s^iNt w 3 nTOF®mg« 5 Tinfti 
VTTPi^ '*r 11 

wtsrf^’flr ^ thar ^ Fft ?r«rr i 

jnfsfRrt srpi jraWr^^iiPK: ii 


Kathaka 


5 ^ ?wrr ^ ’iW (-frr ?) fwnf^i 
an sTFsr 

^ I# ^ ^.=^^tRRr: 1 

= 5 r ssrrar ftsrar ii 


sri^urf^ nl^FK sTRf^ I 

sriw^ irfdfedr 11 


9 HKie;i 


^ ' 1 ^<TW ?fpl^ll 

aTMTsrrqs? ST^rf^ll 

qTTJfNl 

^T^'SPftiRnraT ^ *nwTp!?flr Jrfgfenrii 


seMt snsp[?#T fq^pri 

smr •t.wERT'fii' ii #■ ii 


Such was, then, ibhe onslaught of the Buddhists, fol- 
lowed by that of the foreign hordes that the very name 
of the Kathas — a, people, who alone of all the Indians gave 
a successful battle to Alexander, was virtually forgotten 
and such was the confusion created by these numerous 
hordes that iViedic studies became virtually extinct in 
northern India, where they had their origin,^®® and had 


188 Details: Weber, Zwei S^en ans dem Satapathabrimana 
nber einwanderungf und VerbreitoM der Arier in Indien . . . 

Ind. Stud. I, pp. 161—2^. 
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to take shelter in the south^®* of the yindhya mountain as 
is evidenced by the follovring*^®® : — 

STTH : — Hsrr% 5 f^'r^rn i 

fTfrorr ^ ii 

arfir:— hpI f wiiT%f fill 

Ftf sr ^ grRf vfwf n ^wrFr 

=^1 

r4<fl^dT: 11 
^rprmf =^55^ 5 i- 
FiwtrwtHc HUT ^JTPf^iFFr 'Tforir: ii 

Thus the Kathas were slowly forgotten and their amnsya 
fell into disuse and a convention came into being accord- 
ing to which the adhvaryus and the followers of the other 
three Vedas, were required to consult the texts of the 
Apastamba and Daudhsyana, wherever and whenever 
necessary, the two schools of the Yajur-veda of which we 
find no mention in either Panini^*^ or Patalijali,^®® and 
which were, doubtless, not so popular as the Kathas in the 
proper Vedio period. What were the precise causes of 
this transformation, and when or in what exact manner 
this transformation was effected, we may never be able 
to determine; but a direct reference to the results of such 
a movement is contained in the following lines quoted by 
Krsna-bhatta on Nirnaya-sindhu (pp. 1169-70) : — 

m r s# f q r <5T*I T ^i T H^ 6T ^ I ITllf ^rf.^lRRl II 

ib 9 Eegarding the approximate entry century of the Aryan 
penetration into the Deccan cp, Ptof. Bhandarkar, Early History 
of Deccan, p. 8. 

1®® Quoted by E. Simon in Vedisihen Schiilen pp. 57-68. 

^®^ Apastamba is, however, mentioned in (Bidadi) gana to 
Panini, IV, 1.04; Weber Vidadi Ind. Stud. I, p. 16l) may be, 
accordingly, corrected. 

lea Cp. Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII, pp. 436-445. 
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«f^ fm# 'w mrarat ?! I 

^ni5flrwsrfiT3^) 

#!irPr y r N ' w f ’lej H^irnwr 

?rpT<iwrPr f ?rfirr®w^Ff^^ i 
aTr'T5tri^#r ’^r jflw ii 

JRRJTut: — 

iMRtfWiRl I 

3nw=t^ m jflw firf^Rrrawftsff^ii 

?PT :— j«T%rr#r ^ar4tf h ’« i i 'q ; i 

(^fcT anq^ ?it^w) 

sRnfTPr: — 

atiqfav . r rfefiRpr i 

qfeft ^ii 

The Ka^hws — literature fertaining them. 

And is it not curious that not a single direct refer- 
ence do we find in the entire Sanskrit or any other litera- 
ture bearing on the causes of the downfall of the Kathas 
and their dmndya, an amn^a which could rightly boast 
of the forty-four^*® upagranthas and about which the 
Carana-vytiha aptly remarked awrftff itwifer i.e., there 
is nothifig, 'tehich is not faand w the and dis- 

tant and very hazy though the historical facts may be 
which brought about this downfall and we may, perhaps, 
never hope to envisage them in their proper perspective, 
we note, during the period of Brahmanio revival the major 
literature, belonging to the Kathas, becomiig extinct and 
its honoured place taken by two schools of Baudhayana and 
^astamba, both from the south. Whatever meagre litera- 
ls* ?nr 53Ri ?q<iT i «i5%: u 

Maliidasa on Cara^-Tjnha Eha^da II. 
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fcure belonging to the Kathas could be discovered — and it 
was solely from Ka^mlr, thanks chiefly to its geographical 
position and the isolation resulting therefrom that it has 
preserved local tradition and literature comparatively 
better — is in a wretched condition, not excluding its 
Samhita and the two Grhyasutras. A fairly large num- 
ber of Srauta and Grhya pai^ages occur in the various 
K a^TYiTr Faddhatis, none of whioh has, as yet been publish- 
ed and all lying in the form of a confused mess. 

Well, the existence of a Katiaaka-^’amM#a, together 
with the two available Gphyasutras, should ensure the 
existence of a Klthaka-tr^Awa^M^, and to this we find a 
positive reference in Jayanta-bhatta,^®* who says : — 

?r«rr ^ a'rpir 

It is just possiWe that the various Vakhas belonging 
to the Ao^Afl-oarana had their own distinct Brshma^^^ 
as two of them, indeed, have their own GrEyasutras. 

Quotations from a Kathaka-^rautasutra are numerous 
and the first Patala of a Kathaka-^rautasutra exists intact 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

A large amount of Grhya works exist in the form of 
Paddhatis and Rcakas-replete, in themselves, with Brah- 
mana passages, and a Laugaksi-Smrti exists, in a manus- 
cript, in the Lalchand Library, Lahore. 

And here, it may be worthwhile to give a brief resume 
of the work till now done in this field. 

iln 1855 Weber wrote on the division and orthography 
of the Kathaka-Saiphita^®® and discussed, in detail, kin- 

Nyayamafijari, _p. 254:; ?WT ^ sniT"! 

ibid. p. 268, the expression 

may be noted, because it comes from Jayanta, who was probably 
a native of Ea4mir. cp. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 33, 
Caland Verse en Meded et c^, p . 483. Satadhyayana= consisting 
of 100 chapters; hence tJVlfwIV for adhyayana= 

adhyaya cp. Jaina Works. Satadhyayana=Tajurveda Madhu- 
sudana Kaul, L^giksi Grhyasutra, Intr. p. 8. 
i«5 ind. Stud. Ill, pp. 285-86. 
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kired matter, in his article^®* “Einiges uber daa 
Kathakam”. 

In 1873, while reviewing, in detail, the Mahabha§ya 
of Batafljali, he again established its bearing on the 
Kathas.^®'^ In 1879 Schroeder took up the matter and 
Jvxpte “Das Kathakam^®® und die Maitrayani Samhita. 
The same year. Jolly, utilizing, in collaboration with 
Barth and others the material procured by Buhler in 
Ki^mir (1875) drew attention to the Kathaka-G(rhyasutra 
in his article” Das Dharmasutra des Vis^iu und das 
Kiathaka-Gphyasutra,^®® a portion of the same material 
being utilized by Caland in his Altindischer Ahnenkult 
(1893 pp. 65 — * 1 * 1 ). In 1891 Schroeder wrote Die^'^® 
Aiccentuation der Wiener Kataka-Handsohrift, in 1892 
Die^^^ Eathaka-Handschrift des Dayaram Jotsi in Sri- 
nagara und ibre Accente, in 1895 I>as^’“ Kathaka, seine 
Handschriften, science Accentuation und seine Beziehung 
zer den indischen Lexicographen und Grammatiken, in 
1896 “Zwee^'^® newerworbene Handschriften des E. E. 
Hafbibliothek in Wien nich Fragmented des Eathaka’’ 
and in 1897 “Ein^'^* neuentdecktes !?,caka der Eatha schule. 
In 1898 he published his “Eatha-Mandschriften”^’^® in 
which he envisaged the probability of a Eathaka-brah- 

weind. Stud. 451—79. 

i^lnd. Stud. XIII, pp. 875, 436-43. 

i«8 Monatsberichten der ESnigl. Akad, der Wise. Zu Berlin, 
July session, 1879. 

1*® Sitzungsber. der Bayer Ak. der Wiss, 1879. 

IT® Z.D.M.G. 45.432 fi. 

“1Z.D.M.G. 46, 427—31. 

W2Z.D.M.G. 49, pp. 145—71. 

ira Sitzungsber. der !E[ais. Ak. der Wiss, in Wien phil-List. 
Klasse IXXXIII. 

Z.D.M.G. 51, pp. 666—68. 

Die Tnbringer Katba-Mondscbriften und ibre Beziebung 
aujm Taittinya Aranyaka in Sitziingsber. der Eais. Ak. d. Wiss. 
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mana. In 1900 — >10 he brought out his admirable edition 
of the Kithaka-samhita in three parts, to which, in 1912 
R. Simon added his Index Verborum and Caland his 
learned textual criticism together with proposed emenda- 
tions in his articles contributed to the 'Gbttingische^'^* 
Geleherte Anzeigeon and 

In 1920 Caland^'^® defined the probability of a 
Kathaka-brahmana and edited a few Brahmana extracts 
as specimen. In 1922, he edited for the D.A.V, College, 
Lahore, the Kathaka-Grhyasutra, which was followed, in 
1928, by Raghuvira’s collection of a Kathaka-grautasutra 
■passages^'^® gleaned from the printed Paddhatj of Deva- 
yajnika. The same year Pt. Madhustidana Kaul“® 
brpught out the first volume of his Laugaksi-Grhyasutra, 
followed by the second in 1934. In 1932 RIaghuvira pub- 
lished his edition of the Katha-Kapi§thala-sainhita^»^ and 
with that the Katha-studies come to an end. 
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IVe dl. 1920. 
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KULYAVAPA, DRO^TAVAPA AND APHAVAPA 

BY 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D,, 
Lecturer in Ancient Indicm History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. 

In the age of the GSuptas, the popular units of the 
measurement of area in Bengal are known to have been 
the Kulyavapa, Dronavapa and Adhavipa. According to 
the Paharpur copper-plate inscription of the Gupta 
year 159 (=AD. 479), 4 A^havSpas made 1 Dronavapa, 
and 8 Dronavapas made 1 Kulyavapa (Sircar, Select In- 
scriptions, p. 347, n. 5). Since the introduction in the 
medieval period of the unit of measurement eaUed Bigha 
(usually 80 square cubits), this one with its subdivisions 
has gradually ousted the older units and denominations 
from many parts of Bengal. But the Kulavay (= ancient 
Kulyavapa), Don (ancient Dronavapa) and Arha (ancient 
Adhavapa) are still locally known in the eastern districts 
of Bengal and the adjoining western districts of Assam. 
It is however unfortunate that all the three denominations 
are not prevalent in the same locality, that the old 
relation of 1 Kulyavapa =8 Dronavapas = 32 Adhavapas is 
totally forgotten, and that the Don (=Dronavapa) which 
only is found in several places is different in area in differ- 
ent localities. The Kulavay which is known from western 
Assam is equal to 14 Bighas, while the Arha prevalent in 
the Mymensingh, Sindha, Darji Bazu, Ray dam, Susang, 
Hussenshahi, Nasir Ujial, Khaliajuri and Baukhanda 
Parganas of the Mymensingh District is equal to about 
4| Bighas. The Don is more widely distributed. In the 
Chittagong District the Don is equal to about 21 Bighas; 

W3 
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but in the Noakhali District it is equal to about 100 
Bighas in Sandvip and to about 144 Bighas in the Shaista- 
nagar Pargand. As pointed out long ago by Hunter in 
A Statistical Account of Bengal, this difference in the 
measurement of the same unit is due to the fact that the 
length of the measuring rod and also of the cubit is 
different in different localities. Usually a measuring rod 
was 14 cubits and a cubit 18 inches long. In Sandvip, 
however, the length of the cubit was 20| inches, while, in 
the Shaistanagar Fargand, that of the measuring rod was 
no less than ^ cubits. Now a days, 1 cubit =18 inches and 
1 imla (measuring rod) = 16 cubits, as standardized by 
the Government, have ousted the earlier lengths noticed 
by Hunter, and 1 Don is now taken, according to the 
Government standard, to be equal to 76 Bighas in the Noa- 
khali District. In the Eangpur District, where the an- 
cient unit is lost but the name still survives, the Bigha is 
known by the name D09. In the Hazradi, Kasipur, 
Nawabad, Barikandi, Joar Hussenpur, Kurikhai, Julan- 
dar, Balarampur and Idghar Paraganas of the Mymen- 
singh District, the Don is equal to about 17 Bighas, but 
in the Nikli, Juanshahi and Latifpur Fargand^, it is 
equal to about 51 Bighas. Hunter does not refer to the 
Don prevalent in other localities, e.g., in the Tipperah 
District. It wiU be seen from the above accounts that the 
actual area respectively indicated by the Kulyavlipa, 
Dronavapa and A^avapa in the Gupta age has little to 
do with that represented by the modern Kulavay, Don 
and Apha, as they do not conform to the old relation of 1 
Kulyavapa=8 DrO]aavapas=32 Adhavapas and as the 
Doni is now known to signify quite different areas in 
different localities. Apparently the area of all of them 
has changed in course of time, especially owing to the 
difference in the length of the cubit and the measuring rod 
in difl'erent localities. Attentioo in this gonnection may 
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be drawn to the early practice of using a rod 4 cubits long 
for ordinary measurement but that of the length of 8 
cubits for measuring Brahmadeya lands (Sircar, Succes- 
sors of the SatanoJianas, pp. 186n, 330n). But how can 
we have an idea about the original area of the Kulyavapa, 
Dronavapa and A^avapa? 

The words Kulyuva'pO', Dronacspa and Adhava'pu 
indicate the area of land that was required to sow seed- 
grains of the weight respectively of one kulya, droryi and 
a4haJia (cf. Amarako§a, Vai^yavarga, Vi. 10). Pargiter 
who tried to determine the area of a Kulyavapa as known 
from the Faridpur plates {Ind. Aut,^ XXXIX, p. 195 ff.) 
rightly pointed out that the staple food of Bengal is rice 
and the most important grain is paddy and that accord- 
ing to the 'Raghumrrda (IV. 36-87) the usual practice es- 
pecially in Central Bengal was to plant in the cultivated 
land the seedlings taken out from another field where the 
paddy seeds had been originally sown. This is the system 
followed in rice cultivation in many parts of Bengal even 
today. Pargiter therefore suggested that the Kulyavapa 
indicated that area of land which was required to plant 
the seedlings of paddy seeds one Kulya in weight. Uin- 
fortunately the learned scholar did not know the actual 
weight of a kulya of grain. He had moreover to explain 
the passage ashfaka-navakar-nalen=spavinchya used in 
the Faridpur plates in connection with the measurement 
of a Kulyavapa. He suggested that 1 Kulyavapa of land 
was 9 nalas in length and 8 ncUas in breadth, and further 
conjectured the length of a nala or measuring rod to have 
been 16 cubits and that of a cubit 19 inches. According- 
ly, the area of a Kulyavapa in Pargiter's calculation was 
a little above one acre (=3 Bighas). The conclusion is 
however apparently conjectural. We have now to explain 
another expression shaika-nadai7‘=a‘pavinchya used in 
connection with the measurement of a Kulyavapa in the 
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Pataypur copper-plate inscription, which would thus in- 
dicate an area only 6x6 naMs. It will be seen that an 
mh^hornamkanala Kulyavapa would be much larger 
than a shatka-nala Kuylavapa. 

According to the Faridpur plates, the price of one 
Kulyavapa of land was 4 dlnsras (gold coins) which, ac- 
cording to the Baigram copper-plate inscription (Sircar, 
Select Inscriptions, p. 343n.), were equal to 64 rupctkas 
(silver coins). Kow the purdiasing power of a Gixpta 
Rupee was apparently much higher than that of our 
Rupee. From an analysis of the Ain-i-Aklari, Moreland 
{India at the Death of Akbar, p. 52) has shown that a 
Rupee of Akbar’s time (1566 — 1605 A.I>.) was equal to 
no less than six modern Rupees even in the estimate of 
1912, i.e., of a period prior to the First World War. The 
economic condition of eastern India of the Gupta age as 
noticed by Fa-hian who, in his dealings with the people of 
this region, never saw any coin but used only cowries, 
possibly suggests that the purchasing power of a Gupta 
Rupee was even higher than that of an Akbar i Rupee. 
It thus seems to be probable that 64 Gupta Rupees were 
equal to no less than 640 modern Rupees in a quite moder- 
ate estimate. It ^ould also be remembered that the 
price of cultivable land depends much on that of its pro- 
duce, When one Rupee was the proper price of eight 
maunds of rice (as is traditionally known to have been the 
case even during Shaista Khan’s rule in Bengal), the price 
of land was undoubtedly much lower than it is today. 
Many parts of the Faridpur District are thinly populated 
and settlers may even now get land in those localities on 
incredibly easy terms. The inscriptions, again, speak of 
a fixed price of Government land for a large area (vishaya). 
It is therefore highly improbable that 64 Rupees would be 
the proper price of one acre =3 1 *^ Bigh^ of land in the 
Gupta a^. That the Kulyavipa indicated a mueh larger 
area can be demonstrated by another evidence. 
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According to a persistent tradition followed by the 
Bengali authorities on Smriti, such as Kulluka Bhatta 
(15th century), Raghunandana (16th century) and Paficha- 
nana Tarkaratna, 8 mushtis or handfuls =1 KuncM; 8 
Kmehis or 64 handfuls =1 pushkala; 4 pusJiTcalas or 256 
handfuls =1 A^lMika,\ 4 Adhdkas or 1024 handfuls =1 
Drona. That this refers to the measuring of paddy is 
perfectly clear from the fact that the verse in question is 
quoted by Kulluka to explain the expression dhaujz.- 
drowh in Manu, VII, 126. According to Pafiohanana 
Tarkaratna who has translated the Manusarnhitd into 
[Bengali and the Bengali compilers of the Sabdakaipa- 
druma, 1 Adhaka=XQ or 20 modern Bengali seers, and 
1 Z)ro^= 1 maund 14 seers or 2 maunds. According to 
the lexicographer Medinikara, 8 Dronas (8192 handfuls) 
= 1 Kvlyot. A Kulya of paddy seeds would thus be equal 
to 12 maunds 82 seers or 16 maunds. These are the tradi- 
tional weight of the Kulya, Drona and Adhaka as recog- 
nised by the Bengali authors, especially writers on Smriti 
who apparently relied on the authority handed down from 
old through a succession of preceptors. The traditional 
weight can moreover be tested by a measurement of 8192 
handful of paddy for a Kulya. It should be noticed 
moreover that the scheme of 1 Kulya=^ Droys.=2lSt Adhaka 
perfectly tallies with the other scheme of 1 Kulyavapa 
=8 Dronavapas=32 A^avapas. It is therefore clear 
that one Kulyavapa of land required seedlings of 12 
maunds 32 seers or 16 maunds of paddy. 

Both the systems of planting seedlings and of sowing 
seeds are prevalent in Bengal, the first in some parts and 
the second in others. In some localities, e.g., the Farid- 
pur District, both the practices are followed. A culti- 
vator of the Kotalipara region of the Faridpur District 
informs me that one maund of paddy seeds is required for 
3 Bighas for sowing, while seedling of the same weight 
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of paddy require 10 Bdghas fpr planting. Seedlings of 
one K%l/ya (=;12 maunds 32 seers or 16 maunds) of paddy 
would thus require 128 Bighas or 160 Bighas of land for 
plantation. A Kulyavap§. was therefore originally equal 
to 128 to 160 Bighas, a Dronavapa to 16 to 20 BighaS, 
and an Adhavapa to 4 to 5 Bighas. Even if we believe 
that the original calculation was based on the system of 
sowing seeds and not of transplanting seedlings, the posi- 
tion would be : 1 Kulyavapa=38 to 48 Bighas; 1 Drona- 
vapa=4| to 6 Bighas; 1 Adhavapa=l^ to 1| Bighas. 
But this seems to have been hardly the case. 



THE NIDHIS : gAmHA AND PADMA 


BY 

C. SiVARAMAMURTI, M.A., 

Curator, Archaeological Section, Gbvernment Museum, 

Madras. 

India has always been the fabulous land of wealth 
and treasure. Her smiths and craftsmen fashioned the 
most lovely jewels. Ornaments of burnished gold curi- 
ously wrought and gem-set adorned the limbs of people of 
this land. Gems and pearls were assiduously collected 
and their fame was great. In the land of such wealth 
subtle notions of wealth developed. A great and bene- 
volent king could bring down a treasure storm and pro- 
vide his people with a flow of coins, silk and grain. 
Deities presiding over wealth could confer their choice 
blessings on their devotees. Wealth in different forms 
was taken into account and a classification of treasures 
evolved. Nine treasures were distinguished and every 
one of them had a presiding deity. The lord of 
wealth Kubera had all these treasures about him ; 
but his wealth was itself due to the constant presence 
of LakshmT in his mansion ?r?r 

(Mahabharata i,i. 10. 18). Lakshmi the highest deity 
presiding over auspiciousness and wealth rose from 
the milky ocean and from her lotus seat stepped on 
to the chest of Narayana who chose her as his spouse. 
All objects of auspiciousness and treasures are associated 
with this Lady of Riches and Luck. Standing beside the 
Wishing Tree, Kalpadruma, as the assurer of bestowal of 
all that is desired, she has given the sculptor the famous 
Tree and Woman motif so famous in Indian art. Seated 
on the lotus and bathed by a pair of elephants with water 
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from golden pitchers she is associated with pur^iakala^as 
or over-flowing vases which symbolise plenty. Water- 
born she is bathed with water and suggests a perennial 
flow of plenty. Her abode, the lotus, is an auspicious 
object and one of the most important of Nidhis or trea- 
sures. Allied to the Eala^ or pitcher as an abhisheka- 
patra or bathing vessel is the conch, usually placed on 
Eurmaprshtha, a stand shaped like a tortoise. The 
conch also symbolises a flow of the water of plenty and 
is an important Nidhi or treasure. The tortoise stand 
beneath it is also a symbol of the Kacchapanidhi. The 
flower with which water is taken out of the conch to 
sprinkle the deity and other articles used in worship sym- 
bolises the flowers that represent other Nidhis. Tn all 
these cases the sprinkling or flow of the water of plenty 
is noteworthy as this is closely allied to a dhdrS. or flow of' 
gold and gems and wealth of all kind. This is all the 
more interesting as Prthvi is also called Vasundhara a 
concept which suggests the origin of the later Buddhist 
Vasudhara. Frthvl also rests on the tortoise. Her 
place beside Narayana is to the left near the conch while 
that of Lakshml is to the right near the lotus. And when 
we consider there is a specific direction to the sculptor to 
represent Bhudevi just where the head of Narayana as 
Varaha holds the conch it becomes obvious that there is 
a link between the conch and Bhudevi just as there is 
connection between Lakshmi and the lotus snr ^ 

(Vishnudharmottara iii. 79, 6). 

The association of the Nidhis with water and its 
perennial flow assuring plenty is clear when we see that 
all the Nidhis are in some way or other connected with 
water. The lotus, lily, conch, tortoise, makara all ori- 
ginate from water. And the two principal Nidhis ^ahkha 
and padma are held by Narayana the lord abiding in 
water, and flank Varuna the Lord of waters and Lakshmi 
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Kteliirasagarakanyaka the lady born of the milky ocean. 
The tortoise and makara, two Nidhis, serve sis the vehicle of 
Gahga and Yamuna, river goddesses. Burnakalai^as are 
always to be represented as overflowing vases. The vase 
full of water represents Varuna, Sri or Lakshml and 
river goddesses. These aquatic associations are note- 
worthy in the Mdhis. 

All this is significant when it is laid down that 
Nidhis are to be represented as overflowing vases with 
conch or lotus as the case may be to distinguish varieties 

(Vishnudharmottara iii. 82. 55). This is one of the sym- 
bolic representations of Nidhis. The representation of 
Mangalakalaias with lotuses in them is itself symbolie of 
Lakshmi Kaladabdhisambhavi flanking the gate as at 
Sanchi, Bharhut, etc., and as described in the Elimayana 
as adorning the gate of the Pushpaka palace of Eiavana. 
As Lakshml has Nidhis always in attendance on her the 
Kalaias symbolise these as well. But pointed attention 
to the Nidhis is sought by the representation of the lotus 
and conch on the mangalakala^as. An early representa- 
tion of this is on two small marble carvings in late Amara- 
vati style of work which is typical of carving in the 
Krishna valley in the 3rd century A.D. These carvings 
are in- the collection of antiquities with Bao Bahadur S. 
T. Srinivasagopalachariar, Advocate, Madras High 
Court of Judicature, with whose kind permission they 
are reproduced here. (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Sankhanidhi (Fig. 1) is represented as a conch on a 
lotus-filled vase full of water. Coins ooze from the conch 
and flow out as a thick roll of coins. Padmanidhi (Fig. 
2) is similarly represented as a lotus-filled vase; and a 
thick slightly longer roll of coins issues from it as from 
the conch. These two should have flanked a gate or door- 
way of some Buddhist or Hindu structure of the 3rd cen- 
F. 57 
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tury A.D. Thougli the exact find place of these two 
carvings is not known they are clearly from some place 
in the Krishna valley near about Amaravati, Jaggayya- 
peta or Nag^junakonda. These Nidhis resting on 
Purnakala^as flanking doorways came later to be represent- 
ed in Chalulgran doorways as dwarfish guardians of the 
treasures Fadma and Sankha placed beside the overflowing 
water pots. 

The two nidhis Sahkha and Fadma as auspicious 
objects flank deities presiding over wealth like Kubera 
and Sri and the Vishnudharmottara describes Kubera’s eyes 
as resting over the Nidhis as he is seated with his spouse. 

I 

(Vishnudharmottara iii, 53. 6). Similarly in the descrip- 
tion of Lakshmi attended by elephants that bathe her 
these two treasures flank the goddess. 

gjgiTJf ggps li inFg% 'rsf gsn i 

gbfTRT ii gqr i 

gr ggr ii 

(Vishnudharmottara, iii. 82. 7—10). The last line des- 
cribes Lakshmi standing and herself carrying in her hands 
lotus and conch. She is dvibhuja, possessing only a 
single pair of arms. An excellent example of Lakshmi 
in this attitude is to be found on the Kacha type of Gupta 
coin (Fig. 3) where Sri is represented as a lady carrying 
the cornucopia in one hand and the lotus in the other. 
The cornucopia is only a modification of the conch of 
plenty. §ri flanked by Nidhis has an exellent rejjresenta- 
tion in a small sculpture from Kaveripskkam in North* 
Arcot District now preserved in the Madras Museum 
(Fig. 4). She is represented as the Srivatsa symbol al- 
most transformed into human form. The head and trunk 
are human but the hands and legs curve off to form the 
Srivatsa mark which symbolises SrL Beside her are two 
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auspicious lamps. Sri is seated on a lotus and elephants 
bathe her with golden pitchers. 

??iTf?UrT HT HU ’ll II 

(Srisukta) The lamps beside her are maiigalya as also the 
Nidhis on either side of her. These form an explanation 
of the line sarvam^galya/yuhta. The description in the 
Vishuudharmottara is also answered by the presence of 
tJie iSankha and Padma Nidhis. Here again the conoh 
and lotus are shown with thick coin rolls oozing out of 
them. This is another example of symbolic representa- 
tion of the Nidhi. 

The earliest symbolic representation of these two 
Nidhis now known to us from which these later examples 
are derived and have preserved almost identical form is 
the famous Kalpadruma capital from Besnagar now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Pig. 5). 
This Kalpadruma capital is one of the most inter- 
esting of the ancient dhvajastambha capitals found 
in India. It is of the second century B.C. and 
combines in itself all elements of treasure, wealth and ful- 
filment of desires. The Kalpavrksha or the wishing tree 
assures everything desired. The Nidhis equally assure 
wealth and plenty. And bags of money and the Sahkha 
and Padmanidhis are carved in between its long pendent 
roots of the tree whose foliage is arranged as a special 
mass. The conch and the lotus are splendid examples of 
the carver’s work and the coins oozing from them are the 
early punch-marked ones. But the Kalpadruma is a 
special tree associated with Indra and not with Kubera. 
In the Bhaja cave there is a good example of the Kalpa- 
vrksha in association with Indra. But the Kalpadruma 
as an auspicious assurer of wealth and plenty has its 
affinities with the Nidhis and in early Buddhist and San- 
skrit literature treasures are generally associated with the 
roots of trees; and there is appropriateness in bringing 
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togetlaeiri tlie iJiee aid ffie treasures. Bit Kibeta’s marK 
on kis standard and temple coiiumn is a gada ot club 

»Kf ^ t (Visknudharmottara, iii. 94. 41). 

Otker pillar capitals found at Besnagar like tke makara 
and taladruma answer tke prescribed description for tkeir 
respective deities tkougk unfortunately tke Garu^a of tke 
Vasudeva temple standard erected by Heliodorus kas not 
yet been traced. An examination of tke silkouette of tke 
Ealpadruma standard skows a skort stumpy gada or club. 
Yakskas are skort and dwarfisk and tkeir weapons are 
al^ skaped to suit tkem. An excellent example of a 
s^rt club of tkat type kandled by a dwarf is to be seen 
among tke sculptures from Amaravati (Sivaramamurti, 
Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Gbvernment Museum 
pi. X, 18). It is thus a combination in gada of elements 
of auspiciousness, wealth and treasures which speaks of 
tke skill of tke artist who executed it. 

Kalidasa describes the §ankha and Padmanidkis as 
painted in anthropomorphic form on either side of the 
doorways of tke Yakska mansions in Alaka. There are 
numerous representations of these Nidkis as dwarfs seated 
beside conch and lotus from which issue a thick roll of 
coins. Tke coin roll gets somewhat lengthened and curls 
up in late Pallava representations of tke Nidkis of which 
we have an excellent example from Kaveripakkam pre- 
served in the Madras Museum (Figs. 6 and 7). Hete tke 
dwarfs are represented like any of tke usual givaganas 
with short quaint limbs wearing karanda makuta, patra- 
kupda^a, kara, keyuras, udarabandha and puskpayajfio- 
ptvita. Two Gonekes or lotuses from above on either side 
show coins in a thick roll curling at tke tail end. The 
same tjqm is also found in early Chalukya temples of 
wkidh numerous example may be seen in the Canarese 
districts. Tke coin roll is here very elongate and almost 
a niche for the dwarf; 







Fig. 3. — Kaclia coin showing on the reverse 
Lakshml with lotus and cornucopia. 



Fig. 4. — Lakshml in the form of Srivatsa symboL 
flanked by v^aiikha and Padma nidhis. 
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Fig. 5. — Kalpadruma with Sankha and Padma nidhis 
oozing out punch-marked coins. 



Fig. 6. — A Dwarf with two Coiioh nidhis emitting 
strings of coins 


Fig. 7. — A Dwarf flanked Tby Padma nidhis with rolls coins# 
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ENGiLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA A HUNDBEp. 
YEABS AGO 

BY 

Db. T. G. P. Spear. 

Yiie first thirty years of the 19th century in Inaia was 
for the English a parallel to the Regency period. To thB 
eye of posterity magnificent and luxurious enough, to 
themselves it was but the afterglow of former glory. 
Gone were the spacious days of the Nabobs, when every 
merchant was a politician and every politician a merchant, 
when fortunes could be made, lost in England, and made 
again in the course of a few years. For if English life 
in India even to-day seems comfortable enough and eveh 
opulent compared to contemporary standards in England, 
it must always be remembered that compared to the pa^ 
it is simple and almost frugal. The original model for 
the Nabobs of Clive’s day was the “omrahs” of the Moghul 
ettipire. They were noblemen and ofiftcials and landed 
gentry rolled into one and their salaries, as laid down in 

Am-i-Akhari were enormous. The English mer- 
chants, in the first flush of the conquest of Bengal and the 
Carnatic took their standards as their own. But they 
forgot the corresponding obligations of the Moghul officer 
or mansahdar — ^the maintenance of troops and the care 
of a district; and it was this perhaps which lay at the root 
of the odium they incurred, in India as well as in Eng- 
land. The first reduction came with the reforms of Clive’s 

^ At the outset I desire to express my grateful thanks to 
Prof. C. M. Trevelyou, O. M., for permission to quote from the 
letters of Sir C. E. Trevolyan; to Mrs. Hardoatte, for permisson 
to use the autogiography of Lady Clive Bayley ; and to IDss M. E. 
Clive Bayley, for pemoissiUn to quote the letters of Lord Metcalfe 
to his sister. 
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second governorship, when it was mournfully recognised 
that a fortune could no longer be made in five years. But 
fortunes could still be made, by means of private trade and 
the perquisites of the residencies of Indian courts. 
Murshidabad, Benares and Lucknow were recognised roads 
to fortune. The next blow came with the reforms of 
Cornwallis. Private trade was forbidden to all but the 
commercial ojfficers of the company, and his opinion of the 
standards of the time is shown by his supersession of the 
whole Bengal Board of Revenue. Ample salaries were 
substituted for these faded perquisites, — salaries which 
seem immense to-day, but which represented a substantial 
reduction on previous standards. 

Cornwallis was the real founder of the Indian Civil 
Service, as well as of the Indian administrative machine. 
From his time the conception of public duty steadily re- 
placed that of private gain as the principle of public 
service in the Company, until it became eventually some- 
thing of a religion. So we find that whereas the young 
Company’s servants before Cornwallis’ time went out 
mainly to make a fortune, they subsequently adventured 
in order to make a name. Both types were still of course 
to he found, but the balance of emphasis was changed. 
The man who wanted a fortune went now to the Commer- 
,cial branch of the Service, which through its liberty of 
private trade, remained lucrative until its abolition in 
1834. But the man ambitious of fame and power, who 
formerly went into the army, or aspired to seats on the 
Presidency Councils, now looked to the Political Depart- 
ment. During the first half of the century the rising 
hopes of the Company’s service were the young “politi- 
cals”. The avenues of promotion lay through the resid- 
encies and agencies up-country. Young civilians pulled 
wires to serve under a Metcalfe or a Malcolm; young 
ofl^rs like Henry Lawrence sought transfers to political 
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employment to the disgust of their less fortunaite brethren. 
It was the age of the Maratha wars and settlement and 
the Eajput treaties, of Eanjit Singh and the Afghan 
wars, of Sind and the Russian bogey. Colonel Tod settl- 
ed Eajputana in his thirties, Metcalfe negotiated with 
Ranjit Singh in his early twenties, and Trevelyan was 
first assistant to the Delhi Resident at the age of twenty- 
one. It was no wonder that aspiring spirits looked to the 
north-west and that the most capable as well as the most 
picturesque figures of the time were to be found there. 
It is this, I believe, which goes far to explain a fact notic- 
ed by many travellers of the period, that the society of 
the north-west was not only less formal and more socia- 
ble, but also more interesting and stimulating than that 
to be found elsewhere in India. 

The main settlements of Calcutta and Madras did 
not greatly change during this period. Madras enjoyed 
a stationary prosperity after the long turmoil of the 
Mysore wars and the complicated corruptions of Benfield, 
the Nawab of Arcot and their circle had been ended. It 
was steadily outstripped both in wealth and significance 
by Calcutta. The Englishman’s life was much the same 
as in the time of Cornwallis. He rose at dawn (unless he 
was an eager young “griffin,”® who was apt to go to bed 
about then) rode out in the cool of the morning, and break- 
fasted about ten o’clock. Then he went to his office till 
four o’clock. An evening ride or drive on the maidan 
followed. Then came dinner to wind up the day. This 
meal had once been at midday, but was finally fixed in the 
evening by Lord Wellesley. To sustain the bodily frame 
during midday the new meal of tiffin was introduced. 
This was theoretically light but in practice was often 
really a second dinner. So foreign visitors like Jacque- 

® See Asiatic Eeview Apr., Oct., 1937. ; Art. 'by M. Philip 
Morrell. A French Traveller in India a Hnndred Tears Ago. 
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mon]b still had good cause to marvel at the hardihood of 
the English digestion, or rather at the heaviness of the 
burden placed upon it. Drunkenness had much decreased, 
but heavy drinking was still the rule, and that English 
tendency, an unwillingness to join the ladies, a very mark- 
ed characteristic. “Every one about me,” wrote Jacque- 
mont in Calcutta, “goes about taking his three meals, 
and religiously abstains from all mixture of water with 
the strongest wines of Spain and Portugal.” “They rem- 
ain at table for hours after dinner in company with num- 
erous bottles which are kept in constant circulation. How 
oan one help drinking? I smoked like a steam engine, 
in order to let the bottles pass without making them devi- 
ate from their elliptic orbit round our oval able. But I 
was obliged to do like others. Hence — disturbed sleep, 
indistinct ideas next morning, and the necessity of gallop- 
ing about a couple of hours like the English in order 
to digest the dinner of the preceeding day.” 

This heavy eating and drinking went on in spite of 
the fact that all the hardest workers observed a strictly 
simple rule of life. Cornwallis with his glass of wine and 
a biscuit at ten o’clock for supper, Malcolm, who drank 
no wine, Elphinstone, who sipped his glass of water in the 
midst of his almost legendary hospitality, Metcalfe, and 
©entinck who was nicknamed the Pennsjdvanian Quaker, 
all demonstrated the fact that the man who meant to work 
and to last found it necessary to live simply. Some of 
this good living was offset by vigorous exercise, mainly on 
horseback, but in itself it easily accounts for the well 
known mortality of the East. 

Hookah smoking, was still very prevalent, but it 
began to decline in the Thirties. It had the advantage 


* Victor Secyeremont, Letters from India, Load. , 1834, I. 92. 

* Cuvanagli, Eeminsoences of an Indian Official, p. 14. 
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that it was permissible in the presence of ladies. There 
had even been a time when it was a delicate compliment 
to offer a lady a puff from your hooka, for which pur- 
pose a supply of spare mouthpieces was kept. But now 
a cheaper substitute in the shape of cigars began to find 
favour. As with whiskey, they were at first considered 
unfit for a gentleman, but by the forties they were alter- 
native to the hookah,® and after the Mutiny virtually re- 
placed it. One reason for the hookah’s disappearance 
was no doubt the expense, for a hookah required a special 
servant, the hooTcah-hurdar. But another was the fashion 
of deprecating everything eastern which was steadily 
gathering force during these years. It was specially 
potent from 1830 onwards, when the reforming ideas of 
England were transplanted in India to blossom in the 
form of a militant Westernism. 

During these years there was a marked improvement 
in the position of the ladies in the major settlements. 
This was due both to their increase in numbers, and to 
the influence of the wives of the G-overnor-Obnerals. 
About 1800, it was reckoned that there were only 500 
ladies to 2500 men in the Bengal Presidency.® Their 
cause was not helped by the example of those in author- 
ity, and masculine manners were sometimes so crude that 
the ladies would wait in vain in the drawing room for 
the men to leave the fast circulating bottles. But, more 
specially from the time of Lady Minto, successive Gover- 
nor-General’s wives raised the tone of manners to some- 
thing like its normal level. People still complained of 
their lack of conversation and good breeding. The Cal- 
cutta marriage market was still a dumping ground for 

® W. Hoffmeister. Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, 
Edin., 1848.. 

® T. Williamson, E. India Vade Mecum, 2 vols. Lond., 1810. 

Enity Eden, Letters from India, Lond., 1872, I. 197, 

P. 58 
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Englisli “spares” but the atmosphere was quite different 
to that of the eighties. A typical day is thus described 
by Emily Eden in her charming “Letters from India”, 
“We breakfast at nine and dawdle about the hall for a 
quarter of an hour reading the papers, etc., and doing a 
little civility to the household; then Eanny and I go to the 
drawing-room and work and write till twelve, when I go 
up to my own room and read and write tiU Fanny 

stays downstairs as she likes it better than her own room. 
I do my shopping too at this hour; the natives come with 
work, and silks and anything they think they have a 
chance of selling, and sometimes one picks up a tempting 
article in the way of work. At two we all meet for 
lunch, and George brings with him anybody who may 
happen to be doing business with him at the time. Fanny 
generally pays .... a visit, and I pay George a short 
one after luncheon, and then I go to my own room and I 
have three hours and a half comfortably by myself. I 
draw to a great amount and was making a lovely set of 
costumes, but my own pursuits have been cut in upon by 
other people. One person wants a picture of a sister she 
has lost touched up, and in fact renewed, as the damp 
has utterly destroyed it. Another has a picture of a 
brother in England, in a draped cloak and with flowing 
hair and the picture is only lent to her, and he is such a 
darling, only she has not seen him for some years, and if 
I could make a copy of it etc. There are no professional 
artists in Calcutta, except one who paints a second rate sort 
of sign posts, and though I cannot make much of all these 
likenesses, yet it feels like a duty to help anybody to a 
likeness of a friend at home, and it is one of the very few 
good natured things it is possible to do here so I have 
been very busy the last ten days making copies of these 
pictures. 

To finish our day; at six we go out, George and I 
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ride every day now; Fanny about once in three times. At 
7-30 we dress, dine at eight, and at ten go off to bed.” 

Though she was the Governor General’s sister, the 
picture is broadly true of any ofiiciaTs lady. The two 
great enemies were the boredom of the long daily vigils 
indoors, and the hot weather, from which until the thirties 
there was no escape at all, and even then only for a few. 
Miss Eden was fortunate in having drawing to occupy her 
time, but there were many who had nothing to fill the long 
hours of seclusion, with no sound but the swishing of the 
punkah, and no company but the servants of the house. 
The blank spaces were too easily filled in the traditional 
gossip and petty quarrels of Indian life. Their existen- 
ce has to be admitted, but it is fair to remember these 
unpromising predisposing conditions. 

The general tone of the settlement had undoubtedly 
greatly improved since the time of Warren BCastings. 
Several causes were responsible for this, of which the first 
was undoubtedly the example of the incorruptible Corn- 
wallis. Next must be reckoned the increasing number of 
English women, which made an English domestic life 
possible, and then the influence of the Evangelical school 
of chaplains which was sustained from the chaplaincy of 
David Brovm to the episcopate of Daniel Wilson. A 
further influence was the appearance of Englishmen of 
weight and maturity in the shape of the judges, who up- 
held English standards of thought and conduct to the easy 
going servants of the Company. Their appearance and 
their claims were bitterly resented both privately and 
sometimes publicly, but their salutary influence is un- 
deniable. They provided most of what there was of 
learning and nearly all of the independence in the settle- 
ments. 

The results of all these influences were manifest by 
the thirties. Drinking, though still heavy, was much 
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less than in the days when every man had his bottle of 
claret for dinner as a matter of course. Another old 
Indian institution, the zenana, began to fall into the 
background. No longer did the English mansion have 
its zenana attached, built in Indian style. The custom 
lingered on up country and among the planters. The 
soldiers and sailors also married Anglo-Indian (Eurasian) 
girls instead of making the former connections with bazar 
women. The Anglo-Indian community, already con- 
siderable, began to be recruited by marriages of Europeans 
with Anglo-Indian women, instead of by more or less 
irregular connections with Indian women. 

A very marked change had also occurred in the atti- 
tude of the English to religion. There was a time when 
the only use of the church bells was to tell people when it 
was Sunday, but the joint efforts of the chaplains and the 
governors had changed all that. Lord Wellesley had 
helped matters on by installing punkahs in the Calcutta 
church (twenty years after they were in every civilian’s 
mansion). With the appointment of a Bishop in 1814 the 
chaplains acquired their “Burra sahib” and correspond- 
ingly gained prestige. Bishop Middleton acquired res- 
pect by looking and acting the part of prelate, and Bishop 
Heber something more by his gracious enthusiasm and his 
cultured zeal. Metcalfe wrote of him, “Had I not seen the 
Apron, I should not have guessed who it was, for he does 
not look the Bishop so much as his predecessor Middle- 
ton, who was very stately and dignified. But Heber is 
more generally liked and is I believe very amiable. The 
wits of Calcutta call him and his wife Heber and Sheber.”® 

Bishop Daniel Wilson was masterful and witty; well 
liked by the laity, and feared by his clergy. He had 
something of the unconventionality and rugged simplicity 


8 Clive Bayley MSS. Metcalfe to Ms sister, 10 Dec., 1834. 
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of the late Archbishop Temple. Emily Eden relates two 
anecdotes of him.® 

“We hear he is very amusing; he always says some- 
thing very odd in his sermons, particularly if he sees his 
hearers inattentive. Several people have told me that 
they heard him say in the cathedral — '“You wont come to 
church. Some of you say it is top hot,” and then he wiped 
his face; “I myself feel like a boiled cabbage, but here I 
am preaching away.” There was a sort of service here 
in this house when the W. Bentincks went away, and in 
praying against the perils of the deep he quite forgot he 
was praying and began describing his own sufferings, 
‘When I ran up from Singapore to Ceylon I never felt 
anything like it; the ship rolled here and there; I was so 
giddy, I was obliged to hold on by the table.” 

The new respect in which the clergy were held and 
the stricter conditions of service combined to produce a 
strain of serious fatalistic theism, which equated religion 
with duty, and for whom duty was “The stern daughter 
of the voice of God.” Theologically they were perhaps 
Calvinistio, but their outlook was more certainly influenc- 
ed by the fatalistic atmosphere of India around them. 
It was more marked up the country than elsewhere. This 
religious tendency was less ostentatious than that of the 
Evangelical officers of a later day, and it has therefore 
been less remarked. But it was no less real, and perhaps 
not less fruitful for good. Its votaries did no preaching, 
they distrusted enthusiasm. But they had a dependence 
on the will of God as the disposer of their lives and a deep 
regard for right. What the Old Testament was to the 
Punjab school, justice was to these men. “They loved 
righteousness, did justice and walked humbly with their 
God.” This spirit had much to do with the success and 


» Emily Eden. op. cit. I. 331. 
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the humanity of the officers who settled central and north- 
ern India during the first third of the last century. 

■Bacial relationships in Calcutta were entering upon a 
new and puzzling stage. The days of close contact with 
Bajas and Nawabs, when many Englishmen were more 
Indianised in their outlook even than in their manners, 
had long gone by. There had succeeded the period of 
rigid separation originated by Cornwallis’ exclusion of 
all Indians from the higher services of the Company. 
Only up country did any real contact on equal terms con- 
tinue. And now there were the first stirrings of a 
counter movement, the approximation of Indian manners 
to European. One sign of it was the eager desire to 
learn English. For most the motive was worldly advan- 
tage just as Hindu courtiers at the Mogul court had once 
learnt Persian, But to a few the desire to learn English 
was only a symbol of their desire to penetrate the secrets 
of western knowledge and power, and above all its 
science. Their leader was Earn Mohan Eoy, who went 
further in seeking to discover the secret of western reli- 
gion and found it in “The Precepts of Jesus, 
Strangely enough the most violent objection to this book 
was taken by Christian missionaries. This movement 
found a sympathetic response in liberal minded circles 
and there ensued the famous controversy on the subject 
of western and eastern learning. Just over a hundred 
years ago this controversy was settled by the adoption of 
English as the official language and the medium of instruc- 
tion, and of western knowledge as the proper content of 
all state aided learning. 

In externals the new tastes were also visible. Many 
kept carriages and drove out with Europeans on the 

This boot, and his side of the controversy which followed, 
is published in “The English Works of Ram Mohan Roy” ed. 
H. C. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1928. 
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course. Wealthy zamindars, like Dwarkanath Tagore, 
built mansions in the prevalent classical style, and enter- 
tained in the western fashion. Those who could not go 
so far at least had a verandah with Corinthian pillars and 
some English furniture. Children were dressed in 
European clothes. Politics were canvassed in the Bengali 
press, and Elam Mohan Eoy gave a dinner in honour of 
the July Eevolution. All this created the problem which 
has puzzled the English in India ever since — ^How to meet 
this change of manners and outlook on the Indian side 
and to adjust behaviour accordingly! There was the 
great shoe question — ^to wear or not to wear? On the 
Indian system they should be removed, on the English 
kept on during an interview. Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
thorough-going liberal and much beloved up-country, 
caused heartburning in Calcutta by insisting that every 
Indian should take off his shoes; Lord Auckland heart- 
burning in another quarter by allowing them to keep them 
on. In consequence, wrote his sister, they were almost de- 
afened at parties by the quantities of new stiff European 
shoes. “ Another question was the admission of Indian 
visitors to view a dance, and here again the Edens led the 
way. Then there was the great chair question. Who 
might sit in officialdom’s presence? Lists of persons en- 
titled to a chair on visiting an official were kept in the 
district offices, and it was a complaint against many_ 
officials that they forgot to give chairs even to those who 
were entitled to them. This problem of social forms has 
been responsible for great misunderstanding and much 
resentment, and can hardly be said to have been satis- 
factorily solved by the English in India as a whole even 
to-day. 

The following picture of Calcutta, which has never 
hitherto been published, may conclude this description of 
11 Emily Eden., op. cit., I. 116. 
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the major settlements. It is by C. E., later Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who had reached India late in 1826 and wrote 
this description on his andval in Delhi early in 1827.^^ 

“Calcutta well merits its appellation of “the city of 
palaces.” I used when looking at it to feel proud that 
I belonged to a nation which possessed such a city as the 
capital only of a distant appendage of the empire — The 
houses of the English are all two or three stories high and 
the rooms very lofty and spacious. The public buildings 
too, patricularly the Government House and Town Hall, 
are very fine, and Eort William adds not a little to the 
general effect — for there is a general effect here produced 
from all the finest public buildings and largest private 
houses being situated on two sides of an immense square 
of which the river Hoogly forms another side and the 
boundaries of the 4th are not seen from a distance, con- 
sisting of a nulla or rivulet and a bazar or market — ^Fort 
William stands in a central position on the brink of the 
river, and with its low ramparts and long guns peeping 
through the grass of the embrasures gives an air of 
security and grandeur to the whole. The ships which are 
often seen going up and down the river add much to the 
scene, particularly as their hulls are concealed by rows 
of trees which line the bank and only the masts and dis- 
tended sails appear slowly and majestically moving again- 
st the horizon. I was very much struck on approaching 
Calcutta at the great quantity of shipping in the river, 
most of which too consists of large Indiamen. It appear- 
ed to me nearly as much crowded as the Thames, and 
this display of the trade and consequent wealth of the 
city was very gratifying to me. The large ships belong- 
ing to the Company cannot come up higher than Diamond 

12 Letter of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 1827. In the possession of 
Prof. G. M. Trevelyan 0. M. 
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Harbour which, is more than 30 miles below Calcutta, but 
almost all free traders venture up to the city itself. 

The society of Calcutta is very large and very gay — 
It is so large that as in London, you may choose your 
own circle and are not obliged, as at Madras, either to 
enter into the whole of society, or to cut it altogether. 
There are constant balls and entertainments of different 
kinds given principally by the civilians who receive very 
high salaries and can afford to give them — The equipages, 
and particularly the riding horses, are of the best des- 
cription, indeed the best and most valuable horses from 
Arabia and all parts of the East are concentrated at 
Calcutta. If there happens to be a particularly good Arab 
at Bombay, where they are always at first landed, it is 
sure in the end to find its way to Calcutta. There is no 
indigenous breed of horses in Bengal except some miser- 
able ponies — all those used at Calcutta are either Arabs 
or horses from Cabul and the Pimjaub, with a few im- 
ported English horses, and a very large proportion which 
are bred at the Company’s studs at Buxar and Dinapore 
from English blood originally. 

There is a great deal of hospitality left at Calcutta, 
though people say it has much fallen off in that respect. 
All the houses of Agency keep a handsome table separate 
from their family, which with a suite of many rooms, is 
allotted for the entertainment of any of their Constitu- 
ents who may come to Calcutta, so that, as every servant 
of the Company has some Agent or other, no one need be 
in want of a home when at Calcutta, Colvin my Agent 
allows more than £100 a month for this table alone. This 
is a very great convenience to officers and others coming 
for a short time to the Presidency — for they often cannot 
afford to take a house and there are no respectable Inns. 
There is nothing of this kind at either of the other Presi- 
dencies — At Bombay, the Ageats are particularly churlish 
P. 59 
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— Calcutta on the whole is a very fascinating place and I 
used my utmost endeavours to leave it as soon as possible 
on this very account. .. . The Bengal officers live in a 
very different way from that which I have described — 
whenever they move they and all their baggage are convey- 
ed by the river generally to the place of their destination, 
and almost always a considerable part of the way — con- 
sequently they have an opportunity of taking with them 
almost any quantity of luggage which they take full ad- 
vantage of and live like princes as well when travelling 
as at home — ^Even when they are obliged to travel by land 
they always take large supplies with them, and it is a 
common practice for them to carry fat sheep and calves 
in dooleys (an inferior kind of palanquin) lest their stock 
should grow lean by the march — A. friend of mine was 
Judge at Bhaugulpoor when a division of the Bengal 
army was marching that way into Arracan and he had 
to provide bullocks for them, which was effected with 
great difficulty and trouble — ^this he would not have 
cared for only that he found in the list of baggage two 
carts laden with live turkies and fowls each of which 
required four oxen to draw it. The houses of the Bengal 
servants both military and civil are generally well and 
plentifully furnished and they seem in every respect to 
make this country their home.” 

Though the main pattern of life remained much the 
same during these years, there were innovations which 
bit by bit modified, without yet revolutionising, the whole 
tenor of English life in India. The heat, as to-day, was 
one of the great banes of Anglo-Indian life. The Eng- 
lish had already invented the swinging punkah, and had 
adopted the expedients of Venetian blinds on their veran- 
dahs. They had borrowed from the Moghuls the idea of 
‘‘kus-km" tatties, screens which were placed against an 
open doorway in the face, of the hot breeze, and then 
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moistened by water. The resulting cool breeze reduced 
the temperature within the house by several degrees. 
Emily Eden in her first hot weather at Barraekpore, had 
the luck to discover an accidental draught jn a corridor. 
“The thermometer is 87 in my room, and J have discover- 
ed an accidental draught in the Marble Hall, where the 
wind comes down one of the corridors, cooled by the 
tatties, and where Fanny and 1 have sat all this week 
without a punkah; the draught is so strong that Major — 
said it was very unwholesome, and that Lady .William 
never sat there, which I assured him must simply have been 
becaue she never had the luck to find out this curious 
draught; upon which he sent for the doctor to say how 
prejudicial it must be; but the doctor found it so pleasant 
that he drew in an arm-chajLr and thought it much the 
most pleasant place in the house. To the water copied 
tatties the ingenuity of the English added the Thermanti- 
dote, and the enterprise of the Americans ice. The 
thermantidote must have been invented sometime after 
1800, and lingered on in places until recent years. It 
was specially popular in the upper provinces during the 
long hot weather. The principle of the tatty was to take 
advantage of the hot wind; of the thermantidote to create 
a wind when one was lacking. The thermantidote was a 
large wooden box containing a wheel with large wooden 
sails or paddles. Attached to this was a handle by 
which it was revolved. The box was closed on three 
sides, and the open side was placed against a well moist- 
ened tatty. When the hot winds failed this engine work- 
ed to supply their place. Sometimes bellows were used 
as well. In an up-country bungalow these boxes could be 

Emily Eden., op. cit., I. 30. 

1* The best description of these engines is in the nnpublish- 
ed autobiography of Lady Clive. Bayley the best description in 
point is that of L. Yon Orlich; Travels in India, 184i5> II. 197. 
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seen standing on the verandah “like pieces of artillery.” 
'Ice was imported to Calcutta by enterprising Americans, 
who carried it as ballast in ttieir ships. It was brought 
in large blocks and preserved m an ice house. Great 
were the lamentations when the ice ran out and there was 
no sign of an American ship. Up the country there was 
the old Moghul tradition of bringing ice from the moun- 
tains, but the disturbed state of the country had put an 
end to this practice, except in the Court of Eianjit Singh. 
There was another method of producing ice by colleqting 
it in shallow pans in the chill mornings of early spring 
and then storing it in deep pits. Delhi, Agra, Lucknpw 
and other cities all had their ice pans and pits, and the 
practice prevailed as far down as Benares. The English 
borrowed this idea and formed companies which supplied 
subscribers at regular intervals. The process of manu- 
facture is thus decribed by Dr. Hoffmeister.^® “It is 
carried on in large clay pans, which are placed on finely 
chopped straw; the small fragments of ice, formed in 
them, are carefully gathered up and packed closely and 
firmly together, and each member of the joint stock com- 
pany formed for that purpose at Benares and at Agra, 
received on certain appointed days, his portion of ice, 
according to the number of his shares.” 

The to'pi was another novelty which first made its 
appearance at this time. Named from the pith of the 
solah plant in Bengal, and not from its connection with 
the sun, it appears first as something of a rarity. Fanny 
Parks remarked “When on deck, at midday, I wear a 
solah to'pi, to defend me from the sun.’^'^ There is a 

IB W. HofEmeister. Travels in. Ceylon and Continent al 
India, 1848, p. 277. 

25Heber, op. cit., II. 120. 

17 J*, Parker. Diary of a Journey in Search of the Pictures- 
que, I, 333. 
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sense of ceremony in putting it on, like the opening of a 
particularly gorgeous parasol.” in the forties it was 
used for travelling.^® But even by the mutiny contem- 
porary prints show that it was not yet in general use. 
There was a rival in the south which Jacquemont called 
the Pondicherry hat. It was a very small light and flex- 
ible straw hat made of palm and date leaves, and it was 
covered with silk which could be renewed from time to 
time.^® 

A far more important innovation was the making of 
the Grand Trunk Hoad, which revolutionised travel in 
the upper provinces. Hitherto the journey was made by 
water as far as Allahabad, in a barge or hudgerow which 
sometimes sailed, sometimes was rowed and sometimes 
was towed along the banks. By day the travellers sat 
in the boat, which each evening halted for the night, 
when the travellers took an evening stroll and visited a 
village or a temple. The servants came in attendant 
boats, so that each party of travellers made up a little 
fleet. These boats were “covered barges built of wood, 
painted green and very comfortably furnished and divid- 
ed into two rooms each for sleeping and sitting.”®® The 
journey took about six weeks and was described as “one 
long picnic from morning to night.” The picnic spirit 
however, was apt to evaporate if the cook boat got 
stranded or left behind. From Allahabad to Delhi the 
voyagers travelled dak, that is, in a palanquin or on 
horseback, or if very exalted, on an elephant. An escort 
was provided and a camp pitched every night. In the 
thirties the hudgerows began to be towed by steamers, 
which made that part of the journey still more delight- 
ful. The opening of the Grand Trunk Road enabled the 

18 Hoffmeister. op. cit. 

19 Sacquemmont. op. cit., I. ICl and 317. 

29 Lady Cliye Bayley. op. cit. 
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further journey to be covered by carriage. Dak-bun- 
galows appeared, where horses were changed, meals (and 
a cook) provided, and the tradition of dak bungalow 
chickens began. The security of the countryside had so 
much increased that escorts were no longer necessary. 
Ladies travelled without any sense of danger, and even 
sent their children accompanied only by servants, on long 
journeys to schools in the hills. The carriages and driv- 
ers were at first primitive enough. A journey from 
Allahabad to Delhi was thus described by Lady Clive 
iBayley.^^ 

“The carriages were huge wooden boxes on four 
wheels, large enough to accomodate two people with a tight 
fit; the luggage was fastened on to the roof, and a very 
wretched specimen of a horse was put into the shafts. The 
animal was generally unbroken, and could not be said to 
be driven by the coachman, for it simply went where it 
liked, and how it liked. Very often it would not start at 
all for many minutes after everything was ready. The 
coachman would smack it with his whip, the syce, or 
groom, would tug at its fore legs with a rope, all to no 
purpose. Then the syce would collect some straw, put a 
heap under the animal’s body, set it on fire, and then when 
it became too hot to be pleasant to the horse, he would 
suddenly dart forward and would gallop at a tremendous 
rate for the five or six miles that intervened before the 
next posting station.” 

A few years later the new road from Benares to 
Calcutta through the Eajmahal Hills was opened, and 
then the whole journey to Delhi could be done by carriage. 

Life up-country or in the “mofussiV’ was in its hey- 
day a hundred years ago. The English had settled in 
comfortably after the disturbances of the Maratha and 

21^ Iiady Clive Bayley, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Bindari wars, and had developed their technique of liv- 
ing. The annual cold weather invigorated them, plenti- 
ful sport amused them, and novel problems of administra- 
tion and politics occupied them. The Moghul devices 
for dealing with the hot weather were borrowed and 
amplified. If they did not live in marble palaces with 
streams running through bejewelled channels, at least 
they had the Moghul marble baths. They used the 
tyhhana or underground chamber which was several de- 
grees cooler than those above ground; to the fans of 
peacock feathers they added the swinging punkah and to 
the water cooled kus-kus tatty the wind creating ther- 
mantidote. In the winter they wore the Moghul shawl, 
and some even the Moghul fur cap. There was no 
shadow of the Mutiny to look back upon and no fear of 
it yet to come. While Ran jit Singh lived there was 
no fear from the Panjab, and Afghanistan was too dis- 
tant to worry about. People thought themselves as secure 
in Delhi as in London. The hill stations of Simla and 
Mussorrie were just beginning their careers and afforded 
a prospect of relief from the north-Indian hot weather. 
So strong was this sense that several of them built man- 
sions which survive to this day. The English looked 
forward to a long period of rule in congenial circum- 
stances. There was settlement work for the lover of the 
villages, diplomatic work for the politically minded, and 
creative work for all. Dangers no doubt there were, but 
the average mufussilite was not very conscious of them, 
and if he was, was confident of his ability to meet them. 
It was during the twenties and thirties that the pessi- 
mism and cautious apprehension of a Metcalfe and an 
Elphinstone disappeared in the services as a whole, and 
was gradually replaced by an over robust optimism in the 
indestructability of the British raj, the inevitableness of 
change, and the moribund condition of Hinduism and 
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Islam. It was this optimism which formed the psycho- 
logical atmosphere on the English side of the Mutiny. 

Up-country society at this time was noted not only 
for its hospitality but also for its distinction. The hos- 
pitality was a natural reaction to the loneliness and iso- 
lation of most of the officers, but the distinction requires 
some explanation. The reason I believe, was that 
northern India at this time offered the greatest chance 
of distinction and the most creative work. There were 
the political relationships with the Punjab, Sindh, 
Afghanistan, the Eajputs and the Nepalese, which to- 
gether constituted a complicated web of diplomacy calcu- 
lated to attract the ambitious and active young man. 
Service in the political department was the path to pro- 
motion, and to be a “political” the aim of civilian and 
soldier alike. Indeed the Jealousy with which the “poli- 
tical” was regarded was only a measure of the general 
desire to be one. A contributing factor was the distance 
from Calcutta, which gave to the officers a discretion and 
an independence denied to their brethren nearer authority. 
The Resident of Delhi was long called the “king of 
Delhi” and down to the Mutiny the Agent at Delhi was 
a figure of great importance. To take Delhi as an exam- 
ple, in the ten years from 1825 to 1835, it was a nest of 
distinguished men. There were living and working there 
Charles Metcalfe, as Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, the 
hero of the Nepal war, and Colonel James Skinner, the 
builder of St. James’ Church. These men were veterans, 
but among the younger generation there were names des- 
tined to be famous. There was H.M. Elliot, the future 
Oriental scholar and historian, William Fraser, the friend 
of Victor Jaoquemont, Thomas Metcalfe, the builder of the 
famous Metcalfe House, Charles Trevelyan, the future 
brother in law of Macaulay and Governor of Madras, 
and John Lawrence. This list is not exhaustive, but 
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serves to show how opportunity acted as a magnet to enter- 
prise and ability. 

Besides the distinction of these men there was also of 
course, a touch of the picturesque. In societies so small 
conventional restraints are few, and personalities luxuri- 
ate. There was William Fraser, who incurred criticism 
because he spent his evenings smoking his hookah with the 
greybeards of the Delhi court, “the best possible speci- 
men of a country bear,” as his friend Jacquemont called 
him. There was Frederick Shore who adopted Moham- 
medan dress and was the object of a special order of 
government prohibiting it; there was the Gardener family 
of Kasgunj who specialised in marriages with the Imper- 
ial family; and Skinner, half of whose descendants 
are Christian and half Mohammedan. There was Ochter- 
lony, who dotted the countryside with palaces and died in 
the Moghul garden of Shalimar, whom Heber thus des- 
cribes*^ : “Sir David himself was in a carriage and four, 
and civilly got out to speak to me. He is a tall and pleas- 
ing looking old man, but was so wrapped up in shawls, 
kincob fur, and a Moghul furred cap, that his face was 
all that was visible.” 

Outside the official ranks there was the extraordinary 
Dyce Sombre, the heir of the Begum Samru, who married 
an earl’s daughter, and spent his fortune in the English 
courts trying to prove his sanity, and the G'ei-man Prin- 
cipal of the Delhi College, whose trousers were hidden by 
his plain but good wife every night in order to prevent his 
leaving her.*® Wherever a few Englishmen were station- 
ed social life was organised as far as possible on the model 
of the great Residency towns. Here is Sleeman’s picture 


23 Heber. Journal of a Journey through India ed., 1844, II. 
29-30. 

23 Lady Clive Bayley ; Autobiography. 

F. 60 
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of Meerut, one of the larger up-country stations about 
1835.24 

“Every newcomer calls in the forenoon upon all that are 
at the station when he arrives, and they return his call 
at the same hour soon after. If he is a married man, the 
married men upon whom he has called take their wives 
to call upon his; and he takes his to return the call of 
theirs. These calls are all indispensable; and being made 
in the forenoon, very disagreeable in the hot season; all 
complain of them; yet no one forgoes his claim upon them; 
and till the claim is fuifilled, people will not recognise 
each other as acquaintances. Unmarried officers general- 
ly dine in the evening, because it is a more convenient 
hour for the mess; and married civil functionaries do the 
same, because it is more convenient for their office work. 
If you invite those who dine at that hour to spend the 
evening with you, you must invite them to dinner, even 
in the hot weather; and if they invite you it is to dinner. 
This makes intercourse somewhat heavy at all times, but 
more especially so in the hot season, when a table covered 
with animal food is sickening to any person without a 
keen appitite, and stupefying to those who have it. 
No one thinks of inviting people to a dinner and a ball — 
it would be vandalism; and when you invite them, as is 
always the case, to come after dinner, the ball never 
begins till late at night, and seldom ends till late in the 
morning. With all its disadvantages, however, I think 
dining in the evening much better for those who are in 
health, than dining in the afternoon, provided people can 
avoid the intermediate meal of tiffin. No person in India 
should eat animal food more than once a day; and people 
who dine in the evening generally eat less than they would 


24 Sleeman, Rambles and EecQlleQtions, ed, 1893, II. 261. 
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if they dined in the afternoon. A light breakfast at nine ; 
biscuit, or a slice of toast with a glass of water or soda 
water, at two o’clock; and dinner after the evening exer- 
cise, is the plan which I should recommend every Euro- 
pean to adopt as the most agreeable. When their diges- 
tive powers get out of order, people must do as their 
doctors tell them.” 

Until well into t^he 19th, century Bombay always stood 
somewhat apart from the settlements. Its confined situa- 
tion, its lack of extensive trade and of a profitable hinter- 
land made it less important both commercially and politi- 
cally. The great prosperity of Calcutta and Madras and 
the storms which swept over them passed it by. Up to 1800 
it was not even self-supporting. While Calcutta was 
glowing with the achievements of Wellesley, Bombay for 
sixteen years experienced the sober administration of 
Jonathan Duncan. Its hour, however, was to come, and 
the first sign was the Maratha war of 1818, which made 
Bombay for the first time the capital of a large province. 
The governships of Elphinstone and Malcolm marked this 
advance, and recognition took the form of sending out 
governors from England as in the case of Madras and Cal- 
cutta. Though the days of its modern greatness were to 
wait until the rise of the cotton industry and the opening 
of the interior by rail, Bombay was just finding its feet 
as a great city. 

The isolation of Bombay was reflected in the social 
life of the city. The whole life of the English was on a 
more modest scale than elsewhere. Even commercially 
they shared this supremacy with the enterprising Parsi 
community. The English houses were smaller and their 
general style of living was simpler, and when they came to 
control central India and parts of Gujerat and the Deccan, 
it was noticed that they were not so skilful as elsewhere in 
their measures to deal with the greater heat of the main- 
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land.®® Bombay had also a tradition of inhospitality hand- 
ed down by a series of travellers. Even in the thirties 
Trevelyan wrote that the agents of Bombay compared 
unfavourably with those of Calcutta. The tide began 
visibly to turn during the eight years’ reign of Elphins- 
tone, who dispensed a princely hospitality and created the 
modern tradition of culture and enlightenment. Sir 
James Mackintosh, while Eecorder of Bombay, had made 
a start in this direction, though he was all the time bitterly 
complaining of the stifling mental and social atmosphere 
of the Island. The judges of the new High Court who 
succeeded him, though their first public action was to 
quarrel furiously with the Governors, undoubtedly helped 
to waft a fresher intellectual breeze from a larger world. 
So we leave Bombay, just emerging from more than a cen- 
tury of cramping restraint and general detraction, but as 
yet quite unaware of the industrial revolution which was 
to transform it in the sixties. 

But the English world in India of a century ago was 
not all light and prosperity. Over it there hung one of 
those periods of depression and retrenchment which have 
periodically jerked its standards of living away from the 
Moghul and towards the English. Lord William Bent- 
inck, armed with the Company’s imperative instructions, 
had struck a heavy blow at both the soldiers and civilians. 
It is doubtful whether anything less than his exceptional 
firmness united to a tact acquired with the years, could 
have carried these measure without a major crisis. As 
it was, the murmurings were deep and prolonged but they 
remained murmurings. On the top of this retrenchment 
came the first spectacular commercial crash in Calcutta, 
when a number of old established European firms, foremost 
among them Messrs, Palmer and Co., suddenly collapsed. 


24Heber, op. cit., II. 120. 
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Metcalfe, a man not given to rash speculation, lost £ 600 () 
savings in the fall of that house alone. Macaulay, who, 
fortunately for his purse, arrived in Calcutta when the 
full effect of the crash was being felt, thus described it in 
1837 . 2 « 

“That tremendous crash of the great commerdial’ 
houses which took place a few years ago has produced a re- 
volution in fashions. It fuined one half of the English 
society in Bengal and seriously injured the other half. A 
large proportion of the most important functionaries here 
are deeply in debt, and accordingly, the mode of living is 
now exceedingly quiet and modest. Those immense sub- 
scriptions, those public tables, those costly equipages and 
entertainments of which Heber and others who saw 
Calcutta a few years back, say so much, are never heard 

of the general distress has forced everyone to 

adopt a moderate way of living.” 

There was of course a recovery. “Quiet and modest” 
was hardly an accurate description of Calcutta life under 
Dalhousie. But never again was English life quite so 
lordly and spacious, never again was it so carefree and open 
handed. One more step had been taken down that stair- 
case of financial and social contraction which descends 
from the India of Clive and the Nabobs to the India of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Linlithgow. 


20 Sir G. 0. Trevelyan. Life of Lord Macaulay ed. 1908. 
p. 308. 
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I 

The recent celebrations of the quater-centenary of the 
birth of Akbar the Great form a fitting occasion for bring- 
ing to the popular mind some of the ideals which that 
Emperor pursued in his religious policy and the attitude 
which he was convinced that the state should adopt to- 
wards the different religious communities of the land. 
The honouring of a great scholar like Dr. Mookerji 
whose aim has been, among others, the demonstration of 
the unity of Indian culture is a most fitting occasion for 
the submission of this paper. 

Recently several treatises have been published, in 
which the birth and life of Akbar are detailed as well as 
the inner strands of the great religious upheaval that 
marked his age. These latter forces have been revealed, 
as they probably worked not only in India, but in other 
parts of Asia, in that age of renaissance through which 
our continent also passed. We learn from one of these 
writers that Jauhar who was a personal attendant on 
Humayun and who wrote a history of his master’s 
chequered career, confused the date of Prince Akbar’s 
birth with that of his tonsure ceremony which took place 
forty days later. On the basis of evidence supplied by 
both Jauhar and Gul Badan Begam, the talented sister of 
Humayun, who has left us a historical account of the 
times, perhaps the view may be maintained that the great 
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Emperor was bom on the nigbt of 4/5 Eajab 949 A.H., 
i.e., on the night of October 14/15, A. D. 1542. In spite 
of his contimied misfortune and exile from his Indian 
throne for a number of years, Humayun contrived to 
contribute his own quota to the culture that was bequeath- 
ed by the Mughal state to India. All the members of 
Babar’s family, including even the ladies, were highly 
educated and talented. Akbar’s own mother Hamida 
Banu Begam, was an amiable, pious, intelligent and fairly 
literate lady. She doted on her only son, as was natural, 
and wielded great influence over him and lived to a ripe 
old age, dying only a year before Akbar. 

Humayun was a widely read personage, a scholar 
who was also an expert in the epistolary art and, besides, 
master of Turki, Arabic, Persian and even Hindi. He 
was a generous patron of learning and helped to build the 
nucleus of the Indo-Moslem school of painting that was 
at its zenith in the 17th century. He was versed in Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy; and we read that he once danced 
in delight, at the study of Akbar’s fortunate horoscope. 
Likewise, he manifested Sufic tendencies; and above all, 
he had been deeply impressed by his noble father’s secret 
■will, directing him to respect the feelings of the Hindus 
by refraining from cpw-slaughter and from the destruc- 
tion of temples. This had tended to liberalise his views 
iand inclined him to maintain good relations with the 
Hindus of his empire and particularly the Rajputs. Ala n, 
Humayun made a strenuous attempt to bring together the 
Turanis to whose race he himself belonged, and the Iranis 
who had a powerful influence over him, and taught them 
to live amicably. 

Akbar’s schooling was not very satisfactory, as we 
learn from several contemporary accounts. It began on 
the completion of his 5th year; his first tutor was devoted 
to pigeon-flying and neglected his duties; nor was the 
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second effective; the third was a learned man; but, in spite 
of their care, the boy was more interested in riding horses 
and camels, in pigeon-flying and in coursing with dogs. 
It may be easily accepted that, in the years when he should 
have been at school, his studies were neglected. The 
question of Akbar’s illiteracy has been hotly disputed by 
historians; but as against an assumption of its reality, we 
may quote the following extract from the Ahbar Ndmdhy 
of the learned, but courtly, Abul Fazl; “A. N. tr., 520: 
says: The inspired nature of His Majesty is strongly 
drawn to the composing of Hindi and Persian poetry and 
is critical and hair-splitting in the niceties of poetic 
diction. Among books of poetry, he recites off-hand 
Maulana Rumi’s Mammi and the Diwan of Haftz and 
takes delight in their verities and beauties.” 

II 

A study of Akbar’s religious views should take into 
account the background of cultural and religious condi- 
tions that prevailed not only in India, but also in other 
countries like Persia and Central Asia, which exerted a 
definite influence on the thought and action of the Mughals. 
The age of Akbar was the age of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation in Europe and of the Mehdevi movement in 
Islam, which believed in the eagerly expected advent of 
the Imam Mahdi at the end of the first millennium after 
the Hijra. It also saw the Ming Revival in China, when 
the new imperial capital, Peking, offered immense scope 
to architects, sculptors and painters and when Chinese 
cultural life was at its best and was marked by an admir- 
able tone of leisurely ease and aesthetic pleasure. The 
whole tendency of the higher stratum of Chinese culture 
may be summed up in a series of phrases of ChencM-Ju 
{died 1639) which throw a fl,ood of light on the manners 
and customs of the Chines? upper classes and of their 
F. 61 
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proper appreciation of pictures. “A party of con- 
noisseurs, A Buddhist temple, in the season of tea, of 
bamboo shoots and oranges ... In the midst of mountains 
and streams . . . When the country is at peace . . . When 
surrounded by rare stones of beautiful tripods and vases.” 

Likewise, Sufic forces were at full work and the 
Bhahti cult was in the ascendant in India, under the 
influence of such powerful saints as Chaitanya, Tulasidas 
and Mira Bai. The forces of Islam which had been 
steadily tending towards liberalism were now at vigorous 
work in the age; and in India, in particular, the eclectic 
tendency of Hindu teachers as well as of Muslim littera- 
teurs, like Jayasi and Rajabji, provided a favourable soil 
for the spread of Sufism, which encouraged the essentially 
Hindu idea of guru-sMshya bhava, with all its technique 
of worship and veneration. Both Sufism and the Mehdevi 
movement had powerfully affected the strength of Sunni- 
orthodoxy and prepared the way for new doctrines to 
germinate and spread. The process of the fusion of all 
these concepts and ideas, as well as the details of new 
ritual and concepts which were in gestation, was further- 
ed by the unconscious attempts of Hindu saints and 
Muslim faqirs who had always appealed to the softer side 
of man. The Ckishti cult, of which Akbar was so ardent 
a follower for a number of years, is regarded as a land- 
mark in the history of Indo-Moslem religious thought. 
Many Hindu teachers themselves supported the growing 
protests against an exclusively ritualistic cult. The poet, 
Amir Kushru who belonged to an earlier age, was so 
liberal and pro-Hindu in his tendencies that he was scoffed 
at by the orthodox Muslims as a worshipper of idols. 
Mirza Abdur Rahman, Khan Khanan, the famous son of 
the powerful regent of Akbar, Bairam Kkan, was the 
Mwcenas of Akbar’s Augustan Age and Ms Hindi dokas 
are comparable to the outpourings of an inspired 
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Vaislinava saint. He was a good scholar of Sanskrit and 
his love poems have been held to be “specimens of a 
wonderful combination of Sanskrit and Hindi.” As a 
learned writer, Prof. M. L. Eoychaudhuri, has well put 
it in his suggestive work, ‘ The Din-i-Ilahi ’ : — “The 
Indian atmosphere, charged with its assimilative cosmic 
ideal and its Vedantic outlook was very congenial to the 
growth of the Sufi ideas, and at the same time, Islam, 
with its absence of metaphysics, its stern rigidity, clear 
commands and emphatic taboos was favourable to the 
birth of Sufism.” 

Eeacting on this liberated Indian background, was 
that of Central Asia where the pliable and never-too- 
orthodox Mughal ancestors of Akbar had frequently 
changed their beliefs. They had been stressing Buddhism 
in some areas, embracing Islam in certain of its forms in 
others and retaining generally traces of their aboriginal 
cult of Shamanism. In one area of their far-flung 
dominions, they professed even Christianity for a time. 
Kubla Khan, the hero of Coleridge’s well-known poem, 
and a descendant of Chenghiz Khan, was ‘an Akbar’ in 
his own age, and ‘a ruler of the Chinese soil and still 
greater a ruler of the Chinese soul.’ To his court flocked 
Muslim divines, Buddhist Shamans and Christian theo- 
logians and monks, as testified by the ambassador of 
Saint Louis of Prance who visited his capital. He is even 
said to have invented a script, a new alphabet, which 
would combine the scripts of the Chinese, the Mongols and 
the Zorpastrians. The ancestors of Akbar in the paternal 
line belonging to the Turki tribe of Timur, were marked 
by the same intellectual and cultural inquisitiveness. 
Timur is an enigmatic figure; and it has been held by 
some of his recent biographers like Harold Lamb, that the 
great conqueror was not a devout Muhammadan at heart, 
but one who followed his own ideas, and never even ac- 
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cepted an Islamic surname. He and his Tatar followers 
were deemed to be but half Muhammadans, by their 
neighbours and often condemned to be as bad as heretics 
and Pagans. Both the Khalifa of Egypt and the orthodox 
Sultan of the Othmanlis emphatically looked upon Timur 
as a Pagan. His Mongol followers were but recently 
converted Muslims; and, they were primarily soldiers and 
only secondarily Churchmen. However, Timur always 
cherished a great and mystic regard for Muslim saints and 
darwishes, and showed much sympathy for the learned. 
His lineal successor Babar, in whose veins also ran the 
blood of Chenghiz Khan, was both orthodox and liberal. 
Humayun was equally broad-minded and came largely 
under Shiah influences. He was specially instructed by 
Babar, on the eve of his Indian expedition, to refrain from 
destroying places of worship of any community and, in 
particular, from the slai^hter of cows. 'As is well known, 
Sher Shah’s administration was entirely Hindustani or 
Indian in tone; his dream was the ideal of a common 
Hindu-Muslim rule. 

The very impressive and suggestive advice of Babar 
to Humayun given on the eve of his Indian expedition, as 
taken from a manuscript in the State Library of Bhopal 
and quoted by Prof- Boy CKoudhuri, may be well repeat- 
ed here. “O, my Son, People of diverse religion inhabit 
India ... It, therefore behoves you that . . . You should 
not allow religious prejudice to influence your mind, and 
administer impartial justice, having regard to the 
religious susceptibilities and religious customs of all sec- 
tions of the people. You should, in particular, refrain from 
the slaughter of cows . . . You should never destroy 
places of worship of any community . . . The propaga- 
tion of Islam will be better carried on with the faith of 
love and obligation than with the sword of suppression.” 
(The Din-i-Ilahi, p. 47.) 
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The spirit of the imperial administration under Sher 
Shah and in the very early years of Akbar was essentially 
Indian or Hindustani. It tended to make the Musulmans 
in India more Indian. The Hindu element in the Muslim 
administration had by this time become a permanent 
factor. Akbar’s generous nature had been expanded in 
his childhood and youth by Persian influences and by 
Shiah teachers who injected into his mind the essence of 
Persian mysticism. Even as a youth, Akbar was ac- 
customed to commune with nature in lonely spots; and he 
is said to have exclaimed, on one occasion, that “from the 
lack of spiritual provision for the last journey, my soul 
was seized with exceeding sorrow.” His great biographer, 
Abul Fazl, tells us of the innate ‘communing spirit’ of the 
Emperor and describes him as the “orient where the light 
of form and ideal dawns.” For a number of years, 
indeed, Akbar indulged in Saint worship and tours of 
pilgrimage to famous tombs. In honour of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti who was the god-father of Prince Salim, Akbar 
laid the foundation of Fatehpur Sikri, a city “as beautiful 
as a dream and as woeful as its remains.” Even accord- 
ing to the bigoted Badauni, Akbar had been fond of enjoy- 
ing the company and conversation of ascetics and mystics, 
with whom he would discuss ‘the Word of God and the 
Word of the Prophet.’ “His heart was full of reverence 
for Him who is the True Giver, from a feeling of thank- 
fulness for his past successes ; he would sit many a morning 
alone in prayer and meditation on a large flat stone of an 
old building which lay near the palace, in a lonely spot, 
with his head bent on the chest, gathering the bliss of the 
early hours of dawn.” 


HI 

The memorable discussions in the Ibadat Khana of 
Akbar’s Dream-city, whose construction was begun out of 
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purely religious motives, and of whicli Badauni has left 
us so vivid an account, at first metely annoyed Akbar, 
who perceived, with dislike, the ‘Pharaoh-like’ pride of 
the learned Ulema who had been indulging in a bitter 
persecution of everything unorthodox and, in special, of 
the Mehdevi sectarians. Soon Akbar saw that these 
“Scribes and Pharisees” formed a power of their own in 
his kingdom. According to the learned Blochmann, the 
translator of the Ain-i-Akbari, Akbar was affected most 
deeply by the course of the discussions, which had been 
aptly termed ‘the period of quest,’ in his career of religious 
experience. Akbar had discovered several cases of cor- 
ruption indulged in by the qazis and other officials, and 
of the mismanagement of affairs by the chief Sadr of the 
Empire. “Impressed with a favourable idea of the value 
of his Hindu subjects, he had resolved, when pensively 
sitting in the mornings on the solitary stone at Patehpur- 
Sikri, to rule with an even hand, men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and 
the lawyers continually urged him to persecute instead of 
to heal, he instituted the discussions, because, believing 
himself to be in error, he thought it his duty as ruler to 
enquire.” Hence the starting of the discussions, accord- 
ing to Blochmann. 

Akbar was profoundly disturbed by the diversity of 
the interpretation of the Traditions and by the conflicting 
decrees awarded by the Sunni lawyers. He desired to 
know what the other sects of Islam had to say on these 
disputed questions; and in consequence, he admitted 
Shiahs, Mehdevis and other sectarians in Islam to the 
discussions. We are given in the nearly contemporary 
work, Dabistdn-i-Mazdhib of Mohsin Fani (translated by 
Shea and Troyer) , a list of the subjects that were dis- 
cussed in the Ibadat Khana. Akbar became convinced in 
due course that there were “sensible men in all religions 
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and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miracul- 
ous power among all nations/' His expanding mind was 
no longer satisfied within the limits of a sectarian creed. 
The Ibadat Khana which started as a Sunni assembly, 
developed in the next stage into a pan-Muslim gathering, 
and in the third stage of the development of Akbar’s 
mind, was thrown open to Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, 
Zoroastrians, Buddhists, Jews and Christians. Fatehpur- 
Sikri became for years the seat of the first great Parlia- 
ment of the Eeligions of the World. The memorable 
decree of 1579 which was promulgated by the Emperor 
and to which the Ulema subscribed, was a political docu- 
ment, both in the obvious meaning of its language and in 
its implications. Historians have been at pains to explain 
its significance, religious and otherwise; but, perhaps, it 
had not much of a religious import; and, as has been 
explained by Prof. Eoychoudhuri, it was probably a 
clever attempt to declare that the Mughal dominion in 
India regarded itself to be a separate sovereign entity and 
not in any way subordinate to the religious hegemony of 
Eum. 

While stressing on Akbar’s political appreciation of 
Hindu help, our idea of the breadth of view of Akbar is 
limited by the statement that, in spite of his social 
eclecticism and Hindu sympathies, the Emperor was 
nothing but a Muslim. “The followers of each faith, 
Parsi, Christian and Shiah, flattered themselves that they 
had converted, or nearly converted the great Mughal and 
that he had ceased to be an orthodox Muslim.” 

It was true, however, that after Islam, Zoroastrian- 
ism was the greatest influence on Akbar. In discussing 
the Jesuit evidence on the Christian forces at work in 
Akbar’s court, one should examine the motives that lay 
behind the Emperor’s invitation of the Jesuit Fathers; and 
perhaps one may perceive in them a combination of both 
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political incentive and religious urge. This mixture of 
motives was certainly nearer the truth than “the one-sided 
statements of the jealous English contemporaries and the 
equally partial and weighted view of the Portuguese 
Missionaries.” 


IV 

The prophesies prevalent in the Islamic world, re- 
garding the advent of the Imam Mahdi (or the Eestorer 
of the Faith), became particularly important when Islam 
entered on the tenth century of its first millennium; every- 
where there was agitation among the learned which spread 
even to the masses in many places. The bigoted historian 
of Akbar’s reign, Badauni, who was himself influenced by 
Mehdevi ideas, supplies us with particulars regarding this 
movement which, according to him, originated in 
Badakshan, where it gained numerous adherents and 
created such disturbances that troops had to be sent 
against its leader Sayyid Muhammad Nur Baksh, so that 
he fled to the mountains of Iraq wherein also he speedily 
gained a following of 30,000 men. From Badakshan 
Mehdevi ideas spread over Persia and India. In the 
latter country it assumed a definite form through the 
teaching of Mir Sayid Muhammad, son of Mir Sayid 
lOian of Jaunpur, who believed that the fall of his native 
city into Sultan Bahlol Lodi’s hands was a sign that the 
latter days of the millennium preceding the Advent had 
actually come and declared that a voice from heaven 
whispered to him the words “Thou art the Mahdi.” It 
was held by many of his contemporaries that he did not 
really declare that he was himself the Mahdi; but that he 
claimed only to be the Lord of the Age. Even Sultan 
Mahmud I of Gujarat believed in the Saiyid’s mission. 
He then went to Makkah, but was driven away from it. 
After some vicissitudes, he died in 1505 A.D. in Baluchis- 
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tan, where his tomb rapidly became an object of 
pilgrimage. 

There were several other claimants to the Mahdiship 
in India, one of whom was Shaikh Alai, a Bengali 
Mussalman, and another was Mian Abdullah, a disciple 
of Mir Say id Muhammad. The Mehdevi community 
became very powerful in Bayana; and Shaikh Alai 
contrived to charm even Sultan Islam Shah Snr who had 
originally resolved to put him to death as a dangerous 
demagogue. It was now that Shaikh Mubarak, the 
learned father of Abul Fazl and Abul Faizi, became a 
member of the sect and began to profess Mehdevi ideas. 
All the Mehdevis aimed at breaking up the strength and 
influence of the orthodox Sunni of&cials at court, at whose 
head was Abdullah of Sultanpur, the Makdhum-ul-Mulk, 
who was a Chishti in his religious opinions and was, 
besides, one of the most distinguished among the learned 
men and saints of India. He had been vigorously perse- 
cuting heretics and sectarians of aU kinds and, in parti- 
cular, vented his spleen on Shaikh Mubarak, deprived 
him of his lands and forced him to flee for his life. Shaikh 
Mubarak had to endure persecution for nearly 20 years, 
till his sons began to enjoy imperial favour and turned 
the tables on the bigoted persecutor and cleverly procured 
his banishment to Makkah. 

Islam Shah of the Sur dynasty was forced, in spite 
of his liberalism, to sentence to corporal punishment 
Shaikh Alai, when he would not recant, in order to 
preserve an appearance of authority, though he had 
whispered into the Shaikh’s ear the words: — “Whisper 
into my ear that you recant and I will not trouble you.’’ 
Shaikh Alai who was then greatly ailing, died immediate- 
ly of the severity of the punishment; and his body was 
ordered to be thrown under the feet of an elephant and 

nobody was to bury it. But, suddenly, a most destructive 
F. 62 
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cyclone broke forth, at the time and after the storm and 
darkness had passed away, the Shaikh’s body was found 
literally buried among roses and other flowers. The 
multitude prophesied, as they did on the occasion of the 
end of Sidi Mullah in the reign of Jalal-ud-Din Khilji, 
that Islam Shah would come to a speedy and tragic end 
and his house would collapse in disaster. The Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk was never popular after this event. 

All the Mehdevi leaders were men of great oratorical 
powers and swayed the minds and passions of large 
crowds. Most of them were openly hostile to the Ulama 
who dominated the government. Even Akbar could not 
stem its policy of persecution; and the Ulama continued 
it far into Akbar’s reign, though there had been an abate- 
ment for a short period, when Humayun’s return to Delhi 
created a wholesome fear in their minds, as he was 
strongly in favour of Shi’ism and when subsequently the 
Shiah, Bairam Khan, was in power as the regent for the 
youthful Akbar. Shaikh Mubarak was even recommend- 
ed to capital punishment by the intolerant Makhdum-ul- 
Mulk and his colleagues, and as noticed above, he had to 
live in concealment for some time. He applied for protec- 
tion to Shaikh Salim Chishti, and on the latter’s advice, 
migrated to Gujarat. At last he got an amnesty through 
the good of6.ces of Akbar’s generous-minded foster- 
brother, Mirza Aziz Khan Kokah. Abul Faiz, the elder 
son of Shaikh Mubarak, who had already acquired some 
reputation as a poet and whose compositions had been 
favourably noticed by the Emperor was attempted to be 
seized in his house at Agra by the governor of the city, 
who had been persuaded to do so by the Makhdum-ul- 
Mulk, lest the invitation to go to the Imperial presence 
that the Emperor had sent to him from Chitor where 
Akbar was then encamped, should result in the diminu- 
tion of the Ulama’s influep,Qe. Faizi was not at first quite 
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6ager to go to court, but had to comply when tibe command 
was repeated. It was only his favourable reception by 
the Emperor that convinced him of the latter’s goodwill, 
as well as of “the blindness of his personal enemies.” 

His younger brother, Abul Fazl, who had been all 
along pursuing his studies zealously, had learnt early the 
lesson of toleration that his father’s long-drawn persecu- 
tion impressed on his mind; while his remarkably unusual 
exertions at learning enabled him to overwhelm the clique 
of the orthodox by his superior skill in argument and 
breadth of sentiment. 

Abul Fazl’s breadth of mind and outlook found a 
congenial soil for expansion, when Faizi prepared the way 
for a most favourable reception of him at court, 1574 A.D. 
Abul Fazl has, in his own words, given a picture of his 
state of mind at the time of his introduction to Akbar: — 
“As fortune did not at first assist me, I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of 
proud retirement. The number of pupUs that I had 
gathered around me, served but to increase my pedantry. 
In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain drunk 
with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I 
passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of 'such as are empty- 
handed, but rich in mind and heart, my eyes were opened 
and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the so-called 
learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me 
back from outbreaks of folly; my mind had no rest, and 
my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or to 
the hermits on Lebanon; I longed for interviews with the 
lamas of Tibet or with the 'padris of Portugal, and I would 
gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned 
of the Zendatesta. I was sick of the learned of my own 
land. My brother and other relatives then advised me to 
attend the court, hoping that I would find in the Emperor 
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a leader fo the sublime world of thought. In vain did I 
at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I 
now that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world 
of action and a comforter in lonely retirement; in him 
I meet my longing after faith and my desire to do my ap- 
pointed work in the world; he is the orient where the light 
of form and ideal dawns; and it is he who has taught me 
that the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet 
harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. I was thus 
presented at Court. As I had no worldly treasures to lay 
at the feet of His Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the 
A ’yat-vl-Kursi and presented it when the Emperor was at 
Agrah. I was favourably received, and His Majesty 
graciously accepted my offering.” 

Akbar gradually turned away from the bigoted leaders 
of the Ulama whose personal interests had been affected 
by some of his administrative reforms. They were serious- 
ly upset when he allowed the Shiahs to attend meetings 
at the Ibadat Khana, and positively roused into fury when 
it was thrown open to non-Muslims. Their implication 
in the rebellion of Bengal was another great provocation 
to the Emperor, who resolved to abolish the of&ce of the 
Imperial Sadr, cut down many charitable endowments, 
and dismissed many qazis. It is held by many writers 
that if Akbar was driven away from the Sunni fold, it 
was not so much his fault; on the other hand it was more 
the fault of the Sunnis themselves, who could not under- 
stand the Emperor’s liberal tendencies, nor the eclectic 
movements of the age, nor even the Sufi ideas at work in 
many people’s minds. 


V 

Hindu influences at the court of Akbar were very 
largely encouraged by Akbar’s conviction that, TTindn 
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loyalty should be rewarded as against the stubborn 
defiance often displayed by the Pathan and Turki elements. 
He had early experimented upon the abolition of the 
Jaziya; and he boldly recognised Hindu merit wherever 
it could be found, being of the opinion that the right man 
should always be put in the right place. Mr. Eoy- 
choudhuri has eloquently put this idea in the following 
passage: — "He unhesitatingly chose Rajput princes as his 
generals and raised Tansen (originally a Hindu) to be the 
first musician of the court. Daswa Nath, son of a Kahar 
(palanquin-bearer) , was appointed the first painter of his 
court; Mahadev became the first physician and Chandrasen 
the first surgeon. His court was full of the learned 
Hindus like Madhu Saraswati and Ram Tirtha. Amongst 
the famous Hine Jewels of his court, no less than four 
were Hindus. The greatness of the Indian Timurid 
Empire, in whatever direction we take it — art, literature, 
music, sculpture, pamting, organisation, government and 
army — ^was as much due to the Hindu contribution as to 
the Imperial patronage. But the orthodox section of the 
state Mullas could not and did not like the idea of equal 
treatment between the believers and the non-believers.” 

Faizi translated the Yoga-Vdsishta, the Lll&oati and 
the Nala-Damayanti; Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi translated 
the Atharm Veda and Mulla Sheri took up the 
Harimmia for his share. Similar work on the great 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were entrust- 
ed to groups of scholars. Akbar invited many learned 
Hindus to his court, and we find mention made of Madhu 
Saraswati, Madhusudan, Narayanan Misra, Damodara 
Bhatta, Eamatirtha, Narasinga, Paramindra and Aditya, 
all of whom were in the rank of first class scholars, 
according to Abul Fazl, Besides them we find others of a 
lesser rank, like Ramabhadra, Jadrup Narayan, Madhu- 
bhatta, Sribhatta, VasudSva Misra, Vidya Nivas, 
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G.opinath and Bhagirath Bhattacharya. Most of these 
were listed in the fourth class, comprising men such as 
knew philosophy; and four of them are included in the 
lists preserved in the Ain, in the class of doctors and 
physicians. The Tabaqat-i-Akiari mentions a few Hindu 
doctors of distinction, who lived during Akbar’s reign, 
like Chandra Sen who was an excellent surgeon. Akbar’s 
connection with the great saints of the age like Mahatma 
Tulasidas, Dadu and Sur Has, is preserved, even at the 
present day, in a number of stories and incidents. Accord- 
ing to Badaoni, one Purushottam was commissioned by 
the Emperor to draw up a list of technical and other 
terms; and another Brahman, named Devi, who was one 
of the interpreters of the Mahahharata, used to instruct 
the Emperpr daily at night in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism. The famous Rajah Birbal, the Kavi Eai of 
the Empire, tried to persuade his master iuto worshippiug 
the Sun and the Fire; and on account of his influence with 
his master, he received any number of opprobrious epithets 
from Badaoni’s pen. Akbar’s Rajput wives and other 
Hindu women iu the hafem were allowed a great amount 
of latitude in the practice of their religious rites, subject 
to a few rules. 

The Zoroastrians were invited from Navsari to the 
Ibadat Khana, in its third or cosmopolitan stage of evolu- 
tion; and Dastur Meharji Rana of Navsari initiated the 
Emperor into the ordinances, and ceremonies of the Parsi 
creed. Akbar was also said to have come under the 
influence of a Persian Zoroastrian, by name Ardeshir. 
J ain scholars had also their own share in this matter, and 
Akbar got the learned monk, Hira Vijaya, and two 
compamions of his, from Gujarat. According to Abul 
Fazl, Akbar was taught by the Jain Sadhu the righteous- 
ness of A Mmsa. Hjra Vijaya Was given the title of Jag ad 
Onru; and the Emperor read the ^urgaAahasranama 
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along with Bhanu Chandra, a Jain muni that ac- 
companied Hira Vijaya. 

The Emperor’s kindness and generosity to the Sikh 
gurus of his age, Amardas, Ramdas and Arjun Singh, are 
well known. Buddhistic lamas might possibly have been 
brought to his court to share in the discussions in the 
Ibadat Khana; and proofs have been given of such parti- 
cipation. The Jews had their own share as well, because 
Mohsin Fani, in his work, the ‘Dabistan,’ records the part 
played by a Jew in the midst of a debate between a Shiah 
and a Sunni. The Christian missions that visited Akbar’s 
court have been elaborately described by Vincent Smith, 
C. H. Payne and E. D. Maclagan and other scholars; and 
we read of three definite missions that worked at the 
court. Of these the first under Father Rudalf Aquajviva 
and Father Monserrate fared much better than the 
missions that had proceeded to earlier Mongol rulers, like 
Chenghiz Kh.an and Kublai Khan. They contrived to 
secure permission to make converts and build churches 
and hospitals and to raise the prestige of the Portuguese 
power. The second was comparatively unfruitful; and the 
third, which has been well described by Maclagan, had a 
fairly long stay with the court. They had hoped to effect 
the conversion of Akbar; but it was as far off as ever. 

VI 

The new cult of the Din-i-Ilahi that has been so pro- 
minent a feature in the treatment of the religious side of 
Akbar’s life may be best summarised as being an undefined 
religion. The author of the Dajbistdn tells us that the 
faith was propounded in ten virtues, though it was ac- 
companied by a number of rituals and practices, the inter- 
pretation of the exact significance of which is rather 
difficult, particulajrly in the matter of the formula— - 
“There is no God but God, and Akbar is TTi.s representa- 
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tive.” The ten virtues propounded were as follows: — 
(1) Liberality and beneficence. (2) Forgiveness of the 
evil-doer and repulsion of anger with mildness. (3) Abstin- 
ence from worldly desires. (4) Care of freedom from 
the bonds of worldly existence and violence as well as 
accumulating precious stores for the future real and 
perpetual world. (5) Wisdom and devotion in the fre- 
quent meditation on the consequences of actions. 
(6) Strength of dexterous prudence in the desire of 
marvellous actions. (7) Soft voice, gentle words, pleas- 
ing speeches for every body. (8) Good treatment with 
brethren, so that their will may have the precedence to 
our own. (9) A perfect alienation from creatures and 
a perfect attachment to the Supreme Being. (10) Dedi- 
cation of soul in the love of God and union with God the 
preserver of all (Eoyehoudhuri). 

Opinion seems to hold thatt the Din-i-Ilahi was a mere 
Sufi order with its own formula in which all the principles 
enunciated are to be found in the Quran and in the 
practice of contemporary Sufis. Its influence was but 
little and soon decayed after the death of the great 
Emperor. 

Abul Fazl has been charged vdth having led the mind 
of his Master away from Islam and the Prophet, by the 
great majority of writers. But Blochmann remarks, 
with great justice, that “Abul Fazl also led his sovereign 
to a true appreciation of his duties, and from the moment 
that he entered Court, the problem of successfully ruling 
over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of 
toleration was the result. If Akbar felt the necessity of 
this new law, Abul Fazl enunciated it and fought for it 
with his pen, and if the Khan Elhanans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the 
foreign rule; and whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is 
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all but forgotten, no emperor of the Mughal dynasty has 
come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people than he.” 

The courtiers of Akbar attributed his deviation from 
Islam solely to Faizi and Abul Fazl; and the poet, Urfi of 
Shiraz, in an ode of his, makes at sly allusion to this 
belief about the brothers, “O Prophet, protect the 
Joseph of my soul {i.e., my soul) from the harm of the 
brothers; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive 
me like evil spirits and lead me wolf-like to the well (of 
unbelief),” 

“The ‘Durar ul Manshur,’ a modern Tazkirah by 
Muharomad ’Askari Husaini of Bilgram, selects the 
following inscription written by ’Abul Fazl for a temple 
in Kashmir, as a specimen of his composition and of his 
religious belief and it has been accepted as being his own 
composition. Unlike the trend of prevailing opinion, 
Abul Fazl had a very high opinion of the Brahmans of 
Kashmir. He thus wrote of them in the fourth book of 
his Ain : — “The best people in Kashmir are the Brahmans. 
Although they have not yet freed themselves from the 
fetters of blind belief and adherence to custom, they yet 
worship God without affectation. They do not sneer at 
people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run 
after lucre. They plant fruit trees and thus contribute 
to the welfare of their fellow-creatures. They abstain 
from meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two 
thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

The inscription above-mentioned has been thus 
translated by Blochmann; a^tid the temple was, appro- 
priately enough, erected for the purpose of uniting 
together the hearts of the Unitarians in Hindustan, 
especially those of “His worshippers that live in the 
province of Kashmir: 

‘0 God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, 
and in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee! 

P fiS 
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Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ 

If it be a Mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 
and if it be a Christian Church, people ring the bell from 
love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and 
sometimes the Mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or 
orthodoxy; for neither of them stands behind the screen 
of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of 
the perfume-seller.’ 

This is the best expression of the significance of 
Akbar’s liberal age. 



IDAIit ME SAMBHaYA BHASITAM 


BY 

Db. E. J. Thomas, M.A., D.Litt. 

The practice of paronomasia, mkrokti, or the use of 
words in more than one sense doubtless goes back to a 
very early stage of language, and seems to have become 
established in several directions long before we have any 
literary evidence for it. It appears in the form of the 
oracle or the riddle, or as the point or theme of a folk- 
tale, as in Somadeva’s story in the Kccthasaritsugcira of 
the queen who said modakaih (mo udakaih) to her con- 
sort, when she did not wish to be splashed with water, 
and the king thought she was asking for sweetmeats 
(modaka). Its everyday use in the form of a pun was 
vigorously denounced by Dr. Johnson, but his objection 
does not apply when each of the double senses has its 
legitimate application, as in the case of the poor old man 
who was asked to praise Hari, which he did by describ- 
ing his old robe : 

AriantagurMsamyuktam, sahasrakqom 'purataTiam 

adyantarahitam vande mad'Bastrasadr§am Harim,.^ 

‘T praise Hari, who is like my dress with infinite strands 
(gunas), with a thousand holes (eyes), ancient, and with- 
out beginning or end.” 

Such a mode of expression easily passes into the 
riddle, when the real meaning is deliberately hidden and 
left to be discovered by the hearer’s ingenuity. There 
are riddles in the Big-veda, though they do not depend 
on the intentional use of words in two senses. 


1 Given in Ind. Ant., 1881, p. 292. 
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The Buddhists appear to have adopted the general 
literary use of mkrokti, and to have applied it to a means 
of enforcing some moral or doctrinal truth. In this way 
the real meaning becomes all the more impressive when 
it is discovered. In DhamTna'pada 97 we read : 

Assaddho akatannu ca sandMcchedo ca yo naro, 

hatdmkaso vantaso, sa ne uttamaforiso . 

At first this appears to mean that the man who is 
without faith, who is ungrateful, and a cutter pf allian- 
ces, a destroyer of opportunities (for them) and an eater 
of vomit, is a supreme man, the real sense being a des- 
cription of the arhat, as being without faith (because he 
has passed beyond mere faith to actual realization), who 
knows the unmade (akata, i.e.. Nirvana), who has cut off 
his connexions (with worldly existence), who has destroy- 
ed the opportunity (for them), and has ejected his desires. 
Such an expression is said to be sandhdya hhdsitam. 
This phrase is common in Mahayina works, but it occurs 
also in Pali, where it seems to mean merely ‘spoken with 
reference to.’ But when it was applied to enigmatic ex- 
pressions it is easy to see how it developed the sense of 
‘spoken with a special or hidden meaning.’ The phrase 
has been discussed in the valuable papers by Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya Shastri in I.H.Q. 1928, pp. 287 ff, 
and Dr. P. C. Bagchi, I.H.Q. 1930, pp, 139 ff. Dr, 
Bagchi has well brought out the mistakes in its modern 
Bengali use due to a lack of knowledge of its real history. 

In the Saytaiatikd k'rajndpdramitd there is a whole 
series of such expressions, where the speaker, Maflju^ri, 
says of them, idain samdhdya vaddmi.^ He also uses one 

® This Prajnaparami-ta was published bjr G, Tueci in the 
Memoirs of the Aecademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Eome, 1923, 
and perhaps for that reason is not so 'well known as some of the 
other recensions of the Prajnaparamita. The chief speaker 
throughout is Mafijuiri, and though this feature does not seem to 
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word identical with one of those in the above Dhp. pas- 
sage. T!fie believing monk, he says, is not worthy of being 
believed or supported, krdddho bMksur ndrhati irdddha- 
deyam imnbkohtavyam., the reason being that such a monk 
is not a ksndsrava arhat, as he has not reached the state 
of full knowledge and become a§raddha. The arhat, says 
Mafijuiri, is also anuttlrnabjiaya, not in the sense of 
‘having the fear that he has not crossed over,’ but ‘not 
having any fear about having crossed over.’ There is the 
same ambiguity about the place of the negative in anut'pa- 
nnaksdntika, and MalljuM says it means, yena . . anur 
afi dharmo notfaditoh. 

The most striking of the statements is one which 
appears to contradict a fundamental doctrine of Bud- 
dhism, where he says that one who wishes to seek the 
Tathagata should seek the itman, and further that the 
word ‘atman’ is a name of Buddha, dtmeti . . . huddha- 
syaitad adhivacanam. “As the atman through its ex- 
tremeness {atyantatd) is not known, not perceived, so too 
is the Buddha; as the atman is not to be expressed by any 
thing {dharma), so the Buddha is indicated as not rec- 
koned to exist anywhere.” Neither the atman nor the 
Buddha exists as a dharma, a thing of object perceptible 
to the senses. The Buddha is tathatd, fciramdTtha, 
ultimate reality of an entirely different kind from the so 
called reality apprehended by the senses, which in the true 
sense is void. 

Saradvatiputra thereupon observes to the Lord that 
Manjuiri does not teach so that bodhisattvas who are at 
the begiiming of their career (adikarmika) can understand. 

This elaborate type of riddle has doubtless developed 

out of the older and simpler kind, in which the object 

indicate an early date, yet it is free from the verbose repetitions 
found in some of the others, and contams other features which 
point to an early date. The only MS. is in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, and is unfortunately slightly defective. 
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meant is described in obscure terms. There is an example 
of this widespread type in the Book of judges, where 
Samson proposes a riddle to the Philistines : “Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” The ‘eater’ was a lion which Samson had 
killed, and in the dried up body of which he afterwards 
found honeycomb. .When the solution was discovered by 
the Philistines through the help of Samson’s wife Samson 
replied with a riddling answer, “If ye had not plomed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle.” 

There are some riddles of this kind in the Pig-veda 
and Atharva-veda, especially the famous hymn to Vao 
(R.V'. X, 125, A.V. IV, 30). There Vac is never named, 
and we are dependent on tradition for the interpretation. 
A hymn to the Vi^ve devas (Ri.V. VIII, 29) describes a 
number of gods, none of whom is named. The first is 
said to be “tawny, of changing form, beautiful, young; 
with golden raiment he decks himself,” evidently a descrip- 
tion of Soma. 

The Dhammapada itself has two versions of a riddle 
of this kind (294, 295) : Mdtaram pitaram hantvd, rdjsno 
dm ca khattiye, rattham sa/nucarotn hantvd, amgho ydti 
hrdhmano. According to the commentary the meaning is, 
“having slain mother {tanhd, craving) and father {asmi- 
mdno the idea of self) and two k§atriya kings (the heresy 
of sdsvata, eternality, and of uccheda, annihilation) along 
with their country (the twelve syadanas, i.e., the whole 
world of sense-experience) the brahmin (arahat) goes free 
from pain.” 

All this, however, touches merely the fringe of a 
wide subject of Indian folklore and culture. 



SRICANDEA AND HIS APABHRAST^A 
KATHAKOgA 


BY 

Peof. a. N. Upadhye, M.A., D.Litt., 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

[1. Earlier Acquaintance. — 2. Tlie Ms. Described. — 3. Tbe 
Author, his Genealogy and Contemporaries. — i. Sricandra’s 
Date. — 5. The Apabhram^a Kathako^a, its Source and Basis. — 
6. Comparison nuth Harisena’s Kathakosa and Remarks on their 
Mutual Relation.} 

1. Sricandra’s Kathako^a in Apabhram^a has been 
already introduced to the students of Indian literature;^ 
but the details that have come to light are insufficient, and 
some of the views already expressed require modification. 
My friend Prof. Hiralalaji Jain, who announced its dis- 
covery some fifteen years back, has kindly placed at my 
disposal the Karanja Ms. which is the only known Ms. of 
this Apabhram^a work. 

2. It is a paper Ms., measuring 14.5x5.75 inches 
and containing 173 folios written on both the sides, the 
first page of the first folio being blank. There are some 
fifteen lines on a page, and each line contains about 55 to 
60 letters. It is written in uniform Devanagari hand, the 
ink being black and the numbers of Kadavakas on a few 
opening pages being rubbed with red chalk. The paper 
has fatally absorbed the ink, and the written portion of 
most of the folios (excepting the last 40 or so which are 
intact) is brittle and broken too here and there. It has 

1 Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Central 
ProTinces and Berar by BCiralal, Nagpur 1926, pp. Intro. 49 f., 
630, 725 — 27; Hiralal Jaina; Apabhram^a Literature, Allahabad 
University Journal I, pp. 171-72; Wintemitz: A History of 
Indian Literature, II, p. 543. 
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to be handled very carefully. It belongs to the Bala- 
tkeiragana Jaina Mandira, Karanja, and it is labelled 
‘A No. 79, Kathako^a Magadhi.’ According to the clos- 
ing Lekhaka-pra^asti, this Ms. was copied at Surat in 
Saihvat 1787 (-57=1730 a.d.). It was written at the in- 
stance of Devendrakh’ti, the successor of Dharmacandra- 
deva, the Bhattaraka of Kirafija {KaryaraMjakapura-vdsi- 
bhattdra^a), of Kundakundanvaya, Balatkaragana, Saras- 
vatigaccEa and Mulasamgha. The cost of copying was 
defrayed indirectly by the nun Pasamati (dryikd-Srl- 
Pd^amati-faroksa-datta-vittena). It is interesting to note 
that the Karajoja Bhattarakas called themselves Malaya- 
kheda-siihhasanadhr^vara, indicating thereby that the 
Bhattarakas of Karanja had some connection with the 
spiritual line of monks at Manyakheta, the present 
Malakhed in the Nizam State. 

3. In all there are 53 Samdhis in this Ko^a, and the 
first Saiiidhi is thus concluded. 




TSifi TlrfenTHfr %ii 


The colophon of the last canto runs thus : 

w f^T^i ??inf?i 

Wt WRTWl Ml 3T^ ?RT!ft3fr I 

The colophons make it clear that the work is called Katha- 
ko^a and its author is Sricandra who was a monk. 

Immediately after the colophon of the last canto, the 
author adds a pretty long Pra^asti in Sanskrit which gives 
some important information about his contemporaries and 
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about his spiritual genealogy. As it is already printed,® 
I shall just su mm arise its contents 'whidi have a direct 
bearing on the problem of the date of this work. It is 
true that the Prai^asti of an Apabhrajh^a work is written 
in Sanskrit, but that should not raise any doubt about its 
genuineness. iSrIcandra specifically gives the names of his 
predecessors and refers to himself in the first person (verse 
No. 20). The Pra^asti clearly falls into two divisions : 
verses 1 — 10 describe the family with which the composi- 
tion or ceremonious reading of this Kathakosa was 
connected, and verses 11 — ^22 give details about §ricandra’s 
spiritual ancestors and glorify the present text. 

In the country of Surastha (perhaps a back-formation 
of Soratha, Sk. Saurastra), in the town of Anahillapura 
(modern Anavada, 3 miles from Patan in Gujarat), there 
was one Sajjana, of the Pragvata family, who was a legal 
adviser {dharmasthanc^sya gostkikah) of king Malarsja. 
He had a virtuous and generous son, Krsna by name, whose 
sister was Jayati and whose wife was Ranu. By his 
wife Rinu, Krsna had three sons : Bija (-pala), 
Sahanapala® and Sadhadeva, and four daughters : Sirl, 
Syngaradevi, Sundu and Sokhu. Sundaka (i.e., Sundu) 
was much devoted to Jaina-dharma. It is by the sons and 
daughters {sant&nena) of Krsna that this Kathakosa was 
got explained for their spiritual benefit. 

In the Kundakundanvaya, there was a great monk 
Srikirti who was an embodiment of religion itself. His 
successor was grutakirti. After him came Sahasrakirti 
(tato gunakciTah kirti (^) Saihasro'pa'pado ‘jani) who was 
learned and well-versed in various Sastras, who was far- 
famed, who was gifted with exegetical and poetic merits, 

® This has been already printed in the catalogne referred to 
above. 

® It is interesting to note that some of the names are Pra- 
tritic. 

P.64 
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who was worshipped by various kings sueh as G^ihgeya 
(-deva) and Bhojadeva {Gfihgeya-Bhoja^devadi-samasta- 
nTpa-fungamih, pujito\kr^t<j^-paddravindo), and who made 
the pious people happy by his instructions. His pupil 
was that fomous Viryacandra. His pupil is Sricandra 
who is sensible and learned {viveha-vasatir rndnan), and 
who composed this Kathskosa, at the request of pious 
people, after grasping the work of a 'pHr'oacdrya, i.e., some 
earlier saint-author. He requests the wiser to correct him 
and to excuse him, if there have been any errors; and final- 
ly he prays that his Kathako^a should live long. 

It appears that Srloandra might have lived somewhere 
near Anahillapura. He is silent about his date, but re- 
asonable limits can be put to his age in the light of the 
age of his contemporaries some of whom are well-known 
and who may be thus arranged in three columns : 

^rlcandra's Line Eoyal contemporaries Sajjana's Line 

1- ^nkirti 

2. ^rutaklrti Mularaja < — ■ 1. Saijana 

(9H1-96) 

3. SahasraklrtK — ■ (Gangeyadeva 2. IC^^na 

(roughly c. (c. 1015=+0) 

1020-40) (Bhojadeva 

(c. 1018-6U) 


4. Viryacandra 
6. iSrlcandra 


3. Three sons 
and 

Four daughters- 


4. As to the date of Sricandra, Prof. Hiralal re- 
marks ; History tells us that there have been two kings 
of this name [i.e. Mularaja] in the Chalukya line of 
Anhillvad. The first was the founder of the dynasty and 
reigned from A.D. 941 (961 ?) to 996, and the second, who 
was the tenth in the line, sat on the throne in 1176 A.D. 
and ruled only for two years. Our author flourished about 
the time of one of these kings, probably of the first’. But 
we may study the Pr^^^-sti and th? above table more care- 
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fully. The most important fact noted by the Pra^asti is 
that Sahasrakirti was honoured by Gsngeyadeva and 
Bhojadeva who are undoubtedly the kings of those names 
from the Kalachtiri dynasty of Cedi and the Paramara 
dynasty of Malwa.* According to the evidence available, 
they were not only contemporaries for some years, but had 
also come into conflict with each other. Probable periods, 
namely, c. 101&— 1040 and 1018— '1060 (or 1010—1056) are 
assigned respectively to Gahgeya and Bhoja; so roughly 
speaking Sahasrakirti must have been alive in A.D. 1020— 
40; and our Sricandra is the grand-pupil of Sahasrakirti. 
Looking at the third column, Sajjana was a contemporary 
of Mularaja of Anahillapura who is to be identified with 
Mularaja I (A.B. 961 — 996) of the Chalukya dynasty of 
Gujarat, in view of the facts that iSricandra refers not 
only to Sajj ana’s son Krsna but also to his grand-sons and 
grand-daughters who appear to be suflB,cientiy grown up 
when this Kathako^a was composed. Sajjana might 
have been a senior contemporary of Sahasrakirti. These 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that gricandra 
composed this Kathako^a some time in the last quarter of 
the 11th century A.D. 

(5) This Kathako^a is written in Apabhram^ 
with varied metres and interspersed with quotations in 
other Prakrits and in Sanskrit. The number, of Samdhis 
does not correspond to the number of stories which can 
be ascertained only when the text is prepared for the 
press. Eoughly, however, gricandra’s Kosa has nearly 
the same number of tales as found .in the Ka.thakosa of 
Harisena which gives some 157 stories. Some of the 
stories in gricandra’s .Koi^a are vivisected by the Samdhi 
division : for instance, the 12th Samdhi is completed just 

^ Smith : Early History of India, 3rd ed. (Oxford 1914), pp. 
392, 395; H. C. Ray: The Dynastic History of Northern India 
(Calcutta 1936), Yol. II, pp. 774, 866. 
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in the middle of the story that is being narrated. In the 
following lines, he speaks of the Kathiko^a of some early 
poet-saints : 

srraj Th; 5 T® f^nrpjrfir i 

sat 3r¥t5 5ft Ht fj %JT gTTTarFiT II 

5ft airfh 

srafjrff I 

ft? fk! II 

In the opening Kadavakas the author broods over 
the fleeting character of worldly life and its temptations. 
He modestly says that he does not know much, but it is 
his deep devotion towards religion that induced him to 
undertake this diflB.cult task of composing Kathako^a on 
which the gifted saint-poets of yore had tried their hand. 
He gives important clue about the source or the literary 
basis of his Ko4a in the following lines : 

Jrarf wrftr? iw<ir??oiT ^forTft snrs’ ’Tor^forr i 

^ ^=iYl^ ^riTji 

f5rf sTfirf^ ^?fpT flnr f ■rffjt i 

i 

slFpraTfi If^lTf^l 

5r| spfg' i 

?r3 1 

^rfqisjqr jrs 515 ^fir 1 

^ ff ^ ^or^?rf 1 

’iTfFs ’Prfkf^ 5 rrgr ^ffPr n 

srfar^ ^ — 

^ 3n%w qfW I 

fiif 'R^qr fqfqf TRf^ ^ q" ^ftqKT 11 

The author is announcing almost in the manner of 

s I have followed tie readings of tie MS. in retaining n. 
Tiese extracts are quoted with a few minor corrections. 
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Puranas that the Kathako^a has descended from Jinen- 
dra, i.e., Mahavira, to Ganadhara and through Gana- 
dhara to Srenika; Sivakoti-munindra narrated it in the 
present age; the Paficamakala; and from teacher to 
teacher {guru-krame<^ it has reached Sricandra who is 
narrating it here. The gsthas of Mularadhanl, whose 
study paves the path of heaven and liberation, contain so 
many nice and interesting stories. Srlcandra would first 
interpret the gathls and then give the stories connected 
with them. Without the proper context, nothing would 
be intelligible; it is necessary, therefore, that the stories 
should be given only after the gathas are explained. A 
painting presupposes a wall; so also the narration of a 
story must be preceded by an understanding of the gatha 
on which the story is based. Taking the second line by 
itself, one would be tempted to suggest that some Katha- 
kosa was composed by Sivakoti; but reading the whole 
Ka^avaka together, we would not be justified in attribut- 
ing any work like that to givakoti. The knowledge of 
Kathakosa was possessed by givakoti who consequently 
has referred to many stories in the gathas of his Mulara- 
dhana, or as it is popularly called, the Bhagavati Ara- 
dhana.® To begin with, Sricandra explains its first two 
gathas ; and on the second one he gives the tales of Bhara- 
ta, etc. in Apabhram^a. Thus it is plain that he gives 
stories associated with the gathas of Mularadhani of 
givarya or givakoti. He picks up only those gathas on 
which the stories are to be illustrated, explains their 
literal meaning in Sanskrit, and then gives short and long 
tales in Apabhramsa. Possibly he complains against his 
predecessors that they did not give these gathas, but 


® For details about the Bhagavati Aradhanl and the Katha- 
kosas connected with it, see my Intro, to the Brhat Kathakosa of 
Harisena, in the Singhi Jaina Series, which is in the press. Some 
of these conclusions are being passingly .touched in that Intro, also. 
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narrated only the stories; in a way his is a commendable 
procedure, but unluckily he has not quoted those gathas 
upto the end. As far as p. 68 of the Ms, (say roughly 
20 Satiadhis), the gathas ace regularly given and explain- 
ed at the beginning of every story; but as we approach 
the close of the work, we find that the procedure of 
giving gathas is neglected, and sometime Apabhram^a 
verses are put instead. The gathas, as given by Scicandra, 
show interesting dialectal variants which deserve to be 
used in building a critical text of the Bha. A. 

(6) Among the Kathako^as of Harisena, Prabha- 
candra and Nemidatta, the stories from which are based 
on the gathas of the Bhagavati Aradhana, it is with 
Hari§ena’s text that Sricandra’s Ko^a is closely related; 
and the results of their comparative study ace quite in- 
teresting. The Ms. being very closely written and there 
being no indication to divide the different stories, it is 
very dificult to compare its contents with any other work. 
I tried to read these two texts side by side; and I am 
struck by the* remarkable agreement in the sequence of 
stories adopted by both of them. Whenever the stories 
are common — ^and their number is pretty large — the basic 
contents are hereby identical jn both. When the con- 
tents are alike, we come across identical words and ex- 
pressions. Harisena is more exhaustive in giving details 
about pre-births and after-births, and sub-stories. Al- 
most in every case Sricandra’s tales look like summaries 
of those given by Harisena. Sricandra does not specifical- 
ly mention the sources used by him; but the above points 
make it highly probable that he might have used Hari- 
sepa’s Kathako^a (HK) as one of his main sources. For 
such a conclusion, we have some circumstantial evidence : 
Sricandra’s Hathako^a (§K.) is assigned to the last quarter 
of 11th century, while Hari^epa had finished his Kotha- 
ko^ mueh earlier, i.e., in A.D. 931-32. Sticandra 
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plainly says that Kathlkoi^a was composed by many monk- 
poets in the past and that he used the work of a Furva- 
carya. It appears that he has in view some predecessors 
who gave only the stories without noting the relevant 
gathas of the Bhagavati Aradhana, and this suits very 
well with BEK which gives merely the stories without any 
gathas. Srieandra omits, at times silently and at times 
with specific remarks, some of the stories found, accord- 
ing to corresponding sequence, in the Kathako^a of 
Hari§ena. I have not been able to detect in 1§K 
the stories corresponding to Nos. 73, 79, 83-4, 90, 
102-9, 107, 123, 125 and 149 of HK.'^ With regard to 
No. 73 Sricandra plainly says that Yadodhara’s tale is too 
well known to be given {atrarthe Yaiodharc^hysnam 
kathyate, suprasiddhatvdn na likMtam, p. 99a) ; and with 
regard to Nos, 83-4, he says that the stories of Bharata 
and Eiamayana are endless (Bharaha-BdmSya^i anantai, 
p. 111). There is no doubt that these stories were pre- 
sent in his sources, otherwise such remarks become mean- 
ingless. I do not find any such explanation for omitting 
other Nos., nor is it possible to gauge the reason of his 
omission. 

There are a few other considerations which indicate 
that grlcandra might have used, in addition to the 
Kathako4a of Harisena, some more sources including per- 
haps some commentaries on the Bha. Aradhana. From 
the Kathako^as of Prabhacandra and Nemidatta it ap- 
pears that some tales were connected with the second 
gatha of Bha. Aradhana, but that gatha is passed over 
by Harisepa. gricandra, however, illustrates Uddyo- 
tana (both Imkika and lokottara) referred to in that 
gatha by the stories of Bharata and Jitasatru for which 


Tliese Nos. are from the ed. of the Kathako^a of Harisena 
noted above. 
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Harisena gives no counterparts.® SK and HK show im- 
portant phonetic differences in some of the proper names; 
and these are impossible if §K was solely indebted to HK,. 
§K has Jasahara (p. 5) Vissambara (ibidem), Donimanta 
(p. 44) and Kuceavara (p. 119) for which HK has Yaio- 
ratha, Visamdhara (No. 5), Tonimam (No. 54) and Kupa- 
kara (No. 95) respectively. Then we may compare some 
of the quotations found in SK and HK in different con- 
texts : 

1. HK, 54, 17-18: 

mr — 

g il^TTsilir mi^crni 

^^ 25^:11 

SK, p. 45 : 

^ 

f|wT«jhr >TrlwT ii 

5T =qT qT4^TlT ^ ?fr ^ I 

’fgrfficVTi ii 

2. HK, 57. 518-19: 

Wti ITW cq^ I 

?rqT qvurw 

qsrr qt Rfq: I 

qq qr: vrr fMhqqqn 

■O "N 

SK, p. 75 : 
qqq q — 

sruqqrq qqr ?iqq: I 

wqtqqiqqirq qqr qrqq?? ?q^ ii 

® I have prepared a table of gathas and their correspondence 
■with various stories in the Kathako^as of Hariseana, Sricandra, 
Prabhacandra and Nemidatta; and it would be included in my 
Intro, noted above. 
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ipsn ^ i 

^i^rfRPftrR- srn>ft- m ii 

3. HK, 143, 37, (39) : 

^iVNr 

'O 

ssranm ^ ?mT 

SK, p. 164: 

sORrik-^i f^T<?r: 

Some of the readings show wide differences which 
cannot be easily explained, if Sricandra followed mecha- 
nically and solely the text of Harisena. There are major 
differences in the readings; with Srlcandra they are all 
quotations, as they occur in the body of an Apabhram^a 
text; and if §ricandra took them from HK, he would not 
change them, because he is quoting them. Some of the 
verses are not correctly preserved; and till the original 
source is detected, it is difficult to say who is correctly 
quoting. I would explain the divergences thus. Both 
Sricandra and Harisena are indebted to a common source, 
so far as such quotations are concerned. Perhaps §ri- 
candra quotes them as they are. Harisena, however, may 
have required to retouch them, because some of them are 
to form a part of his running Sanskrit text and are not 
necessarily quotations. I have shown elsewhere® that 
Amitagati also rewrites in this manner some of the 
Sanskrit verses which stood as quotations in the Prakrit 
Dha,rmaparlksa used by him. There is at least one in- 
stance where Sricandra’s quotation is nearer the original 
than that of Harisena : 

® See my paper ‘Harisena’s Dliarmaparikfia ia Apahhramaa’ 
wLioh is awaiting publication in the 'Tubilee umber of the 
Annals of tbe B.O.E.I., Poona, 

F. 65 
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HK, 57, 531 ; 

?r<i5rwrg»r ?nTTff)TT>jr3r f t? ^ i 

f ^ ^ II 

SK, p. 75 : 

^ror? ^ 3Tni% — 

5T f ?r> ssrarovT^ qifr^nrii 

This quotation comes from the Bhagavati Aradhana 
(No. 682, Sholapur ed.) where the reading is jo mado jlvo 
and not lavmm jo Jecdam. It is a good indication, though 
not a conclusive evidence, because it is a Prakrit quota- 
tion. To conclude, it is quite possible that Sricandra had 
used HK; and further he appears to have used some 
additional sources, perhaps common with those of Hari- 
sena, in composing his Apabhram^a Ko^a. 


These quotations are given as they are. 



A NOTE ON THE BHIKKHU SANGHA 
AND THE LAITY 


BY 

SiSTEE VaJIEA, 

Samath. 

During my sojourn in India, I have the opportunity 
to stay in a place sacred to the Buddhists, and where the 
Buddha delivered the DJmmma-cakka-'pa'oattana Sutta. 

The Saiyaputtiya Samanas who were brought over 
from their Lanka home have resided here since their 
youth. Their maintenance depends on what the laity of 
their own country send them. This also applies to the 
Indian Bhikkhu, especially for his supply of the three 
garments or robes which he wears daily, the sanghati, 
uttarasOTiga, and the antaravasaka. Bobes, bowl, lodg- 
ing place and medicinal appliances for use in sickness are 
the four standard requisites for a bhikkhu {clvara^ 
'pi'ndo^'Pata, sendscma, gilsm-'paccayayhhesajja-parikkha- 
ra) : “And we should have robes and a bowl, and a lodging 
place, medicine for the sick — ^all the requisites of a re- 
cluse — ^made ready, and beg him to accept of them. And 
we should order watch and ward and guard to be kept 
for him according to the law.” (Digha-Nikaya, 1. 61. 
Samanna-Phala The difficulties which the 

Buddhist monk has to expect in India to-day when he 

1 SamannorPhala Sutta (“The Pruits of the Life of a Re- 
cluse”) contains a most interesting conversation between King 
Ajatasattu of Magadha and the Buddha, as to the advantage, as 
to the use, of having any Order at all. Ajatasattu had always 
been hostile to the Buddha and his Order. The famous physi- 
cian, Jlvaka Komarabhacca, persuaded the king to visit the 
Buddha. 
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loia 

endeavours to lead the genuine life as laid down by the 
Buddha, has unpressed me very much. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible for him even to go 'pi‘n4a/pata into any of 
the villages here to collect cooked food in his alms bowl. 
Uncooked grain will only be collected unless arrangements 
are made with the village folk before; and neither are 
the Indian people accustomed to the rule which the 
bhikkhu has to oberve on his begging round, which is 
silence, as he passes from 'door to door.® 

How is it feasible for the Bhikkhu Sangha to flourish 
again on its own native soil, in all its significance unless 
the Indian people themselves realise that they themselves 
must become part of the Sangha and so help the bhikkhu 
to lead the life he wants to live in all its fullness ? Jt is 
not a matter of “becoming Buddhist” on the part of the 
laity, but it does necessitate an appreciation, knowledge 
and understanding of the rules which Glotama the Bud- 
dha, formed during his lifetime as circumstances arose 
to make such rules necessary. 

The assembly of men and women which the Buddha 
gathered together during his life time in India, consti- 
tuted a recognised Order, known as the Sangha. Lay sup- 
porters composed of the lay-men and the lay-women, were 
part of this assembly or Sangha. As a venerable Pali 
and Sanskrit Scholar, who had been a bhikkhu himself at 
one time, observed to me that the complete Sangha js 
composed of the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis, the Lay-men and 
the Lay- women. A causal reading of the Suttas and the 
Vinat/a will confirm this. 

In return religious discussions and discourses would 
be held, the laity benefiting from the nucleus of ethical 
principles which would be imparted to them by the 
Theras and the Theris. 

2 A summary of such rules, mcludiug others, will be found in 
tbe section known as the Patimoikha of the Yinaya Text. 
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There were two famous lay supporters of the Sangha 
in the Buddha’s time; AnMha'pmdi'ka, the merchant, who 
became famous because of his unparalleled generosity to 
the Buddha, and Visdkha who was considered the ideal 
lay- woman (Anguttara Nikaya IV, 348). Gotama was 
always ready to listen to advice offered by his lay suppor- 
ters. There is the well known event of Visakha, who con- 
sidered that she was justified in requesting Gotama to 
allow her to bestow eight gifts to the Order. Certain inci- 
dents had occurred which she had not approved of and 
which she enumerated to the Buddha at his request : — 

“I desire, Lord, my life long to bestow robes for 
the rainy season on the Sangha, and food 
for in-coming Bhikkhus, and food for out- 
going Bhikkhus and food for the sick, and 
food for those who wait upon the sick, and 
medicine for the sick, and a constant sup- 
ply of congee and bathing robes for the 
Nuns.” (Vinaya, VIII, 15, 7, Mahavag- 
ga). 

Thereupon Gotama asked for details of such circum- 
stances which Visakha related in detail. He gives his 
approval for Visakhas request, predicts the merit she 
would certainly gain, and then informs his disciples 
what has occurred with the result that the eight gifts are 
allowed and so become part of the Rules (Vinaya, VIII, 
15, 15, Mahavagga). Again, Visakha was instrumental 
in having one of the arrangements in the monastery 
changed. A grandson of Visakha went to the Bhikkhus 
and asked them for the 'pahbajjd ordination (admission 
as a novice) : “The Bhikkhus said to him, ‘The Sangha, 
friend, has made an agreement that nobody shall receive 
the pabbajjd ordination during the rainy season. Wait, 
friend, as long as the Bhikkhus keep Vassa; when they 
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have concluded the ;Vassa residence, they will confer on 
you the 'pahbajja ordination.’ ” (Vinaya UlI. 13. 1. 
Mahavagga). The result was at the end of the rainy 
season the grandson had changed his mind. Visakha 
expressed her displeasure. Some Bhikkhus heard about 
Visakha’s attitude and told Gotama. Whereupon 
Gotama immediately altered the arrangement : “Such an 
agreement, 0 Bhikkhus, ought not to be made — that no- 
body shall receive the pahbajjd ordination during the 
rainy season. He who makes (an agreement like this), 
commits a dukkata offence.’’ (Vinaya 13. 2. Mahavagga). 

The opinions of the rich and poor were all duly con- 
sidered by the Buddha when such affected the welfare of 
the Order. When the Bhikkhus went into the villages 
for alms, some incident would occur which caused the 
people to be shocked and indignant. The matter would 
be reported to Gotama who would at once condemn such 
conduct. The following is an instance the way in which 
the rules would come about through the people them- 
selves : “Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu, who had 
taken upon himself a vow to wear or use nothing except 
what he could procure from dust-heaps or cemeteries, 
went on his round for alms carrying a bowl made out of 
a skull. A certain woman saw him, and was afraid and 
made an outcry, sa 3 dng '0 horror ! This is surely a 
devil.’ People murmured, were shocked, and indignant, 
saying, ‘How can the Sakyaputtiya Samanas carry about 
bowls made out of skulls, as the devil- worshippers do?’ 
They told this matter to the Blessed One. ‘You are not, 
O Bhikkhus, to use bowls made out of skulls. Whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukkata. And you are not, 
O Bhikkhus, to take a vow to wear or to use nothing 
except what you procure from dust-heaps or cemeteries. 
Whosoever does so, shall be guilty of a dukkata.” (Vin- 
aya V, 10. 2. Cullavagga). 
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It is interesting to leai:n the first occasion when the 
Buddha himself first accepted cloth or a robe from a lay 
man. According to the great Indian Commentator, 
Buddhaghosa, Gotama only clothed himself in 'pammkula 
robes (rags taken from a dust heap or a cemetery) during 
the first twenty years from his S(PinhodM. Buddha- 
ghosa’s note is in connection with the famous physician, 
Jivaka Komarabhacca who was the first lay man to present 
such a robe to the Buddha. The physician had been 
attending Gotama for the first time and had succeeded in 
curing Buddha of an illness (Vinaya, VITI, 1, 3, 4 Maha- 
vagga). The physician bad in his possession some excel- 
lent quality of cloth : — ‘Xord, the Blessed One wears 
only 'pamsukula robes, and so does the fraternity of 
Bhikkhus. Now, Lord, this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has 
been sent to me by king Pajjota, which is the best, and 
the most excellent, and the first, and the most precious, 
and the noblest of many cloths and of many suits of cloth, 
and of many hundred suits of cloth, and of many 
thousands suits of cloth, and of many hundred thousand 
suits of cloth. Lord, may the Blessed One accept from 
me this suit of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the 
fraternity of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes (a robe present- 
ed by lay people).” (Vinaya VUI, 1, 34 Mahavagga.) 
Gotama accepted the cloth. Jivaka Komarabhacca then 
listened to a religious discourse by the Buddha, which 
seemed to impress the physician considerably. Later on 
he again returned to Gotama with a gift of a wollen 
garment made half of Benares cloth May the 
Blessed One, Lord, accept this wollen garment, which 
may be to me a long time for a good and a blessing.” 
(Vinaya, VIII, 3, 1 Mahavagga). 

which has been presented and accepted, and so allows the 

As usual when Gotama accepts such gifts, he deli- 
vers a discourse to the fraternity on the particular gift 
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fraternity Co be recipients of such gifts in the future. 
When the people of Rajagaha heard that G-otama allow- 
ed his disciples to receive robes from the laity, they im- 
mediately “became glad and delighted (because they 
thought), ‘Now we will bestow gifts (on the Bhikkhus) 
and aouqire merit by good works, since the Blessed One 
has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ And in 
one day many thousands of robes were presented at Eaja- 
gaha (to the Bhikkhus)”. (Vinaya Will, 1, 35 Maha- 
vagga). 

Robes of different kinds were also allowed, those 
made of linen, of cotton, of silk, of wool, of coarse cloth, 
and hempen cloth. Gotama also allowed his fraternity 
to accept robes from the lay people as well as to get rags 
from the dust heap : “I allow, O Bhikkhus, that he who 
accepts lay robes, may get also famsukiila robes. If you 
are pleased with those both sorts of robes, I approve that 
also.” (Vinaya VIII, 3, 1, 2 Mahavagga). 

When yellow robes are presented to the Bhikkhus in 
Lanka to-day by the laity, the robes will have been al- 
ready torn into pieces and re-sewn again according to the 
rules. Gotama found it necessary to lessen the value of 
a Bhikkhu’s robe : “And it shall be of torn pieces, rough- 
ly sewn together, suitable for a Samana, a thing which 
his enemies cannot covet.” (Vinaya VIII, 12, 2, Maha- 
vagga). 

The business of tearing up the robes was duly con- 
sidered : “And the Blessed One beheld how the Magadha 
rice fields were divided into short pieces, and in rows, 
and by the outside boundaries (or ridges), and by cross 
boundaries. On seeing this the Blessed One spake thus 
to the venerable Ananda: ‘Dost thou perceive, Ananda, 
how the Magadha rice fields are divided into short pieces, 
and in rows, and by outside boundaries, and by cross 
boundaries r ‘Even so. Lord.’ ‘Could you, Ananda, 
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provide robes of a like kind for the Bhikkhus V ‘I could, 
Lord’ (Vinaya VIII, 12, 1, Mahavagga). 

Ananda duly carries out the instructions and even- 
tually showed the result of his handiwork to the Master, 
who thoroughly approved of the result. (Vinaya VIII, 
12, 2, Mahavagga). Hence, the modern machine sewn 
patched robes of the Buddhist monks of Ceylon and 
Burma, still follow the pattern of the rice fields of India. 

Besides begging for their food, the Buddha and his 
fraternity would accept food in the homes of the laity. 
The custom of inviting the Bhikkhus for their daily meal, 
before noon, is still faithfully carried out in Buddhist 
countries, as it was in the time of the Buddha. At the 
end of the meal the Buddha would deliver a suitable dis- 
course to those householders who had given the meal. It 
is interesting to read the following descriptions in con- 
nection with the invitation. In the BodhirRo^joJiumara 
Sutta (Majjhima-Nikaya, LXXXV), the Prince Bodhi’s 
palace, had just been finished, “but had not as yet been 
inhabited by recluse, brahmin, or any person. Said the 
prince to a young brahmin named Sanjika-putta : — ‘Go 
to the Lord and in my name bow yoiu head at his feet, ask 
after his health and invite him to be so good as to take 
his meal with me to-morrow and to bring his Confrater- 
nity with him.’ The message was delivered to the Lord 
who, by silence, signified acceptance — ^as was duly report- 
ed to the prince .... With his own hands the prince 
served that excellent meal without stint to the Confrater- 
nity with the Buddha at its head till all had had their 
fill. The Lord’s meal over and done, the Prince Bodhi, 
seated biTnap.lf on a low seat to one side, said to the Lord : 
‘My view. Sir, is that true Weal must be sought not 
through things pleasant but through things unpleasant;” 
Gdtama gives an interesting answer to the prince on this 
particular point of view. 

F. 66 
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Siha, the General-in-chief of the Licchavis visited 
the Buddha, and after having a conversation about the 
merit obtained by alms-giving, about the duties of morality : 
“he said to the Blessed One : ‘Lord, may the Blessed One 
consent to take his meal with me to-morrow, together with 
the fraternity of Bhikkhus.’ The Blessed One expressed 
his consent by remaining silent. Then Siha, the General, 
when he understood that the Blessed One had accepted his 
invitation, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, and, passing round him with his right side 
towards him, went away . . . And Siha, the General, serv- 
ed and offered with his own hands excellent food, both hard 
and soft, to the fraternity of Bhikkhus with the Buddha at 
its head ; and when the Blessed One had finished his meal, 
and cleansed his lowl and his hands, they sat down near 
him. And the Blessed One, after having taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened Siha, the General, by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat and went away.” (Vinaya 
Vil, El, 12, 14 Mahavagga).® 

In this note on the i-elationship between .the Bhikkhu 
Sangha and the Laity, I have touched upon a vital cord 
of the Sangha’s existence which existed amongst the 
Indian people themselves some centuries ago. Such a 
relationship still flourishes but in lands outside India 
where the Buddhist laity are still a part of the Sangha 
which they consider worthy of charity, hospitality, gifts 
and reverend greeting, the finest field of merit in the 
world : — 

"'AMineyyo fahuneyyo daikkhineyyo anjalikaranlyo 

amittaram punnakkhettam, lokassati” 

*Paul Oarus in his work, The Gospel of Buddha (The Ojieu 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago and Loudon, 1&15) has 
copied sections from the Mahavagga of the meeting between Siha, 
the General, and the Buddha. The author has then added on a 
number of para^'aphs in which we read the Buddha assuring 
Siha that he is justified in going to war “in a righteous cause 
- . . These additional paragraphs are not only not- to be 
found in the Pali Canon, but they are an invention of the..aTjthor 
and an absolute travesty of the Buddha’s teaching. ■ ■ - 
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Use of different Pre'positiorbs in the same sense in the 
language of the Brahmanas. 

The occurrence of a large number of prepositions 
(used adnominally) in a highly inflectional language like 
Sanskrit is a striking, if not unexpected, phenomenon. 
Nay, to express the same sense, several prepositions have 
been used even in one and the same Sanskrit work. 

The object of this paper is (1) to enumerate the vari- 
ous prepositions used in the same sense in the language 
of the Brahmanas; (2) to determine their exact nuance, 
though they may agree in their general signification with 
several other prepositions; (3) to indicate the preponder- 
ance of a preposition’s meaning; (4) to show their relative 
frequency in the language, and (5) to point out the cases 
governed by them in a particular sense. 

VARrous Meanincs and the Corresponding prepositions. 

We shall now enumerate the various meanings and 
the corresponding several prepositions which convey 
them': — 

(1) “Above”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “above” : — 

ufari, ufaristdt, adhi, ati and urdhvam. 

Upari. 

Of the five prepositions used in the sense of “above”, 
upari is the only preposition which conveys the sense of 
“above” or “over” only : — 

upari hhumeh “above (or over) the ground” (AA 1. 
2. 4). 

upari murdhnah “above (or over) the head” (JUB I. 
14. 44). 

The occurrences, however, are only two, giving the 
prima facie indication that no single preposition in the 
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sense of “above” bad acquired any wide usage in the lan- 
guage of the Brshmanas. 

The use of ufari, as available in the two occurrences, 
“above the ground” and “above the head” is confined to 
spatial phenomena and it is not known whether wpari was 
ever used to signify something in connection with non- 
spatial phenomena as well. 

Whether ufari governed the Ablative or the Genitive 
in view of hhumeli and miirdJinah is difficult to say; nor 
are the prepositions for the opposite concept “below” 
decisively illuminating in this respect, for, as we shall 
presently show, the forms of cases actually available can 
be equally construed as Genitive or Ablative; except the 
preposition arvaJc “below”, which governs the Ablative in 
the following occurrence (the only one available) : — 

arvdh saJiasrdt “below a thousand” (San B XVIIl. 
S). 

All that we could say is that ufari possibly governed 
the Ablative. 

UPAEISTAT. 

ufaristat, an extension of upari, has in two occur- 
rences the sense of “above” : — 

uparistad etasyai ‘ above this one” (JUB, I. 6. 1). 

uparisfad madhucchandasya vaUradersasya “above 
the all-gods of the MadJiuechandas” (San B XXIV. 1). 
But the majority of occurrences, as will be shown pre- 
sently, signify “after” — the sense of “above” being either 
only secondary or a relic from the use of upari. 

The sense of uparistat, as occurring in “above the 
all-gods” is non-spatial. It is not possible to conjecture 
from this single occurrence that the sense of upari, con- 
fined to spatial phenomena, was further extended in the 
use of uparistat. 
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The ease governed by v/panstat in the first occurrence 
is Dative, in the other occurrence Genitive. This can 
hardly throw any light on the case actually governed ^by 
upari — Ablative or Genitive ? 

Adhi. 

Though adhi, in an overwhelming number of occur- 
rences, means “on", “from" or “after", in the following 
occurrences it gives the sense of “above" or “over” : — 

adhi . . . anne “over (his) food" (AA 11. 3. 1.). 
adhi . . . samdnanam “over (his) friends” (A A II. 
8 . 1 ). 

agneh .... adhi “over Agni” (AB IV. 7). 

sarvasmdd bhumndd adhi “over the whole world" 
(TA. I. 2. 1). 

This sense of “over” seems to be a secondary sense 
of “after”, as in most of these examples the non-spatial 
sense of “above” is predominant. 

ATI. 

ati as a preposition (used adnominally) has five oc- 
currences in Brahmana literature, in three of which the 
sense is of “above” (or “over”). 

sarvajn loTcam ati “above the whole world” (AA II. 
3. 3). 

sahasram aH “over a thousand” (§ah B X'Vl'lI. 3). 
ati . . . dtmanam “exceeding oneself" (AB, IV. 

6 ). 

The other two senses are of “beyond”, as will be 
shown presently, while the last two of the above occur- 
rences could equally give the sense of “beyond”, the mean- 
ing being non-spatial. This seems to indicate that the 
primary signification of ati is not the spatial “above’ , 
which is conveyed by upon. 
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ati throughout governs the Accusative, which is 
quite unusual for the other prepositions meaning “above”. 
fTEDHyAM. 

t]rdhmm>, as a preposition, in the vast majority of 
occurrences means “after” (as will be presently shown), 
but in the following instances it means “above” : — 
tirdhvam %abheh “above the navel” (:§B, VI. 1, 1. 3). 
■ufdhvam antariksat “above the atmosphere” (§B,. 
VI. 2. 3. 8). 

urdhvam 'pt'^Mcyah “above the earth” (§B VI. 2. 3. 

8 ). 

urdhvam asndllokat “above this world” (SB, XIII. 

6 . 1 . 10 ). 

urdhvatn madhydt “above the middle region” (SB, 

XIII. 6. 1. 11). 

urdhvam . . . divah “above the firmament” (SB, 

XIV, 6. 8. 3). 

urdhvam in the sense of “above” in half the number 
of occurrences definitely governs the Ablative, and, as 
pointed out above, when the case governed by arvak 
“below” is also Ablative, there may be some reason to 
suppose that the eases governed by ufari in connection 
with murdlmaJh and bhumeh are also Ablative. 

When we take into account the fact that urdhvam ia 
originally an adjective and means “high,” its significa- 
tion as “above”, when used as a preposition, could be 
expected. But actually the sense of urdhvam as a prepo- 
sition, in the majority of occurrences, is “after”. This 
indicates that the primary sense of “above” later acquir- 
ed a secondary sense of “after” ■ just as Greek vnep 
“over” partly acquired the sense of Latin de “from, of” 
(vide Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, I, 192). 
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.We may therefore conclude that ufari is the only pure 
preposition occurring only in the sense of “above” in the 
language of the Brahmanas, but its occurrences are 
poor, the sense being conveyed occasionally by other pre- 
positions like (Xiti and urdhvam. 

(2) “Below”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “below” : — 

avastcf, adhastat, artaJc, avdh and adhah. 

The occurrences of prepositions signifying “below” 
(or “under”) are extremely scanty : only avastat occurs 
twice; others occur only once. This indicates that these 
prepositions were hardly current in the language. From 
this meagre material it is difficult to form an estimate of 
the difference of nuance among these prepositions. All 
except anaJc (connected with a “thousand”) have a spatial 
sense. 

Only arv^ governs definitely the Ablative, the others 
may possibly govern the Ablative or the Genitive. 
Avastat. 

Avastat ilrsruiJi “below the head” (§B, IX. 3. 1. 6). 

Avastat . . . divah “under the firmament” (SB, IX. 
3. 1. 6). 

Adhastat. 

Adhastat hanvoh “under the jaws” (§B, XII. 2. 2. 
4). 

Abvak. 

Arvak sahasrat “below a thousand” (§an B, XVIII. 
3). 

AvIn. 

Avon nabheh “below the navel” (§B, VI. 1. 1. 3) & 
SBK, 11. 2. 4. 10). 
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Adhah, ■ 

Atimno {a)dhah “under the body” (SB, IV. 2. 4. 15). 
(3) “Before”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “before” : — 

‘pura, furast^, puras, prak, purvom and agre. 

Three significations are conveyed by the prepositions 
meaning before : — (a) the temporal sense, which is main- 
ly conveyed by purn and purastst, which are of the most 
frequent occurrence; (h) the spatial sense, which is con- 
veyed partly by pura and purastat, and by several of tti© 
other prepositions; (c) the superiority sense, conveyed in 
single instances by purastat, purtam and agre. 

There is a curious difference regarding the cases 
used : put a governs the Ablative, but purastst the Geni- 
tive, e.g., pura {a)haramyat, pura kaldt, purs pramdi- 
toh, but ksatrasga purastst, dhavamySgSroMya purastst, 
purastst purnamSsasya. For details see below. 

Pura. 

Of the 28 occurrences recorded by me, in which purs 
appears as a preposition, only the following three have 
definitely a spatial sense : — 

purs vasatyai “before the place of piling up fire” (SB, 

Vr. 8. 1. 12). 

purs barhisah “before the grass” (SBK, II. 2. 3. 
23). 

purs {^havanlyst “before Ahavaniya” (SB, XIV. 2. 

2 , 1 ). 

Otherwise the sense is temporal, as in 
purs kslst “before time” (SB, XIV. 5. 1. 11). 
pura tamasah “before darkness” (Sau B, II. 9). 
purs jarasah “before old age” (GB, TI. 2. 19). 

F. 67 
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fur a sarnvatsarat “before a year” (GrB, I. 1. 31). 
fur a . . . dyusah “before (the normal) age” (SB, II. 
1. 3. 4). 

fura . . . fravaditoh “before uttering” (AB, II. 
15). 

PukastIt. 

Of the 24 occurrences recorded by me, in which 
furostat appears as a preposition, only the following three 
have a definitely spatial sense : — 

aJianomyagarasya furastat “before the place for the 
Ahavanlya (SB, I. 7. 1. 8). 

furastad atmanah “before the body” (SB, VI. 5. 3. 

4 ). 

furastad dhruvayai “before the ladle called Dhruva” 
(SB, I. 8. 1. 13). 

Only in 'one occurrence furast&t appears in the sense 
of “superiority of position, i.e., “precedence”, viz., in 
"ksatrasya furastat “(Brahmana) before (i.e., superior to) 
the K§atriya” (Tan B, IT, 16. 4). 

PXJRAS. 

In all the three occurrences recorded, in which furas 
appears as a preposition, it has only the spatial sense : — 
furah . . . ebhyo loJcebhyah “before these worlds” 
(SB, VI. 3. 3. 1). 

furai cahram “before the wheel” (JB, 86). 
asmat furah “before us” (SBK, II. 2. 1. 18). 

Peak. 

One instance of frak has a temporal, and another a 
spatial sense : — 

prag homat ‘Tsefpre the horaa” (AB, VH. 12). 
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'pTag (MXtka^ebhyah “before the vacant places” (TA, 

ly. 11. 6). 

POrvam. 

The only sense conveyed by pmrvam, as a preposition is 
that of “superiority”, appearing only in one occur- 
rence : — 

brahma khaZu vai ksatrst purvam “the holy power is 
prior (i,e., superior) to the lordly power” (AB, VITI. 1). 

Agre. 

Agre, in one instance, has the nmnee of “away 
from” (literally “before”) : in another occurrence it has 
the sense of “superiority” : — 

asmdd agfe {d)paMrantah “retreated away from him” 
(San B, XXIII. 2). 

itaresam rtvijsm agre . . . yad brahma “Brahma 
(who was) before (i.e., superior to) other priests” AB', 
y. 34). 

(4) “After”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “after” (or “behind”) : — 

uparistat, parastaf, paA-cdt, urdhvam and anu. The 
prepositions mostly used strictly in the sense of “after” 
— the temporal sense being predominant — are two, viz., 
uparistat and parastaZ. There are very few occurrences 
of pai-Cat as a preposition, and these are only in the 
spatial sense, anu is generally used in some idiomatic 
sense. 

The prepositions strictly used in the sense of “after” 
viz., uparistat and parastst govern the Genitive, and so 
does pai-Cat. urdhmm governs the Ablative and aim the 
Accusative, 
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Upari§tat. 

uforistat in the sense of “after” is used only to im- 
ply sequence in time, the sense being only temporal, as the 
following examples will indicate : — 

wparistad lArtyoh “after death” (§B, XI. 2. 2. 5). 
uparistat stotrasya “after the stotra” (SB, IX. 4. 4. 

11 ). 

uparistdt samvatsarasya “after a year” (JB, 164). 

yparistad vimvatah “after the midday” (San B, 
XXIV, 3). 

uparistdt pragdthasya “after a Pragatha” (Sah B, 
XIX. 10). 

Pabastat. 

The use of 'parastst in the sense of “after” is most- 
ly temporal, as in 

sarn^atsarasya parastst “after a year” (AB, II. 33). 

et&Datdh kdlasya parastst “after so much time” (SB, 
X. 6. 5. 4). 

parastdt sdmidherilnaM “after the Samidheni verses” 
(Sah B, III. 3). 

Pa^-cat. 

Only two occurrences of pai-cst in the sense of a pre- 
position appear in the Brahmana literature : — 

pai-csd dhimyasya “behind the seat” (AA, V. 1. 4). 

paS-cad grhyasyagneh “behind the grhya fire” (AB, 
VIII. 10). 

Urdhvam. 

The use pf urdhvam in the sense of “after” fluctuates 
between the temporal and the spatial, though more on 
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the side of the former, as the following examples will 
indicate : — 

(a) Temporal : — 

urdJimm ahdvat “after the invocation” (AB, II. 38). 

urdhvam samnebhyah “after the pressings” (SB. 
XI. 5. 9. 7). 

pratihaTad urdhvam, “after the Pratihara” (§ah B, 

xvm. 6). 

(b) Spatial : — 

urdhvam gdrhapatydt “after (i.e., “behind”) the Grar- 
hapatya”, (SB, X. 1. 5. 2). 

pranUad urdhvam “after (the fire) brought (on the 
altar)” (SB, X. 1. 4. 11). 

Anu. 

Anu in the sense of “after” is one of the most fluid 
of prepositions, giving various nv/mces. The temporal 
sense is rare, as in the following : — 

anu . . . apahatim “after the destruction” (AB, VI'. 

1 ). 

asmdm anu “after us” (SB, II. 2. 4. 11). 

“According to” is one of the most common of mean- 
ings, as in 

anupasthitim anu “according to the absence” (SB, II. 
3. 1. 13). 

dvayam . . . anu “according to both” (SB, II. 3. 1. 
24). 

The spatial significance is more frequent; but the 
nuance is of “along”: — 

arm diiali “along the directions” (SB, X. 6. 3. 2). 
prthirPim anu “along the earth” (AB, VIII. 27). 
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ydioad mu 'prthivl “as far as the earth extends” 
(AA, II. 1. 7). 

(6) “Beyond”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “beyond” : — 

faros, farostat, farsa, fardclnam, Hras and ati. 

Of the six prepositions in the sense of “beyond”, 
four — ^viz., paras, parastst, pardii and pmaCtmm — ^have 
been built from the Indo-european stem per — ^and of these 
only paras shows a little frequency, tiros is a preposi- 
tion really belonging to the language of the SamMtss, its 
occurrence in the Brahmana literature being extremely 
rare. 

Paras. 

In a considerable number of occurrences paras means 
“beyond”, and no occurrence in which paras, unlike 
parastdt, means “after”, has been met with. 

kupasya parah “beyond a well (JB, 103). 

dvitiydf . , . lokst parah “beyond the second world” 
(Tan B, XX. 11. 6). 

pare mujavatah “beyond the Mujavat Mountain” 
(SB, n. 6. 2. 17). 

parah . . . asmallokdt “beyond this world (GB, 11. 
6 . 2 ). 

Parastat. 

parastdt, in a vast majority of occurrences, signifies 
“after”; only in the following two occurrences it means 
“beyond” : — 

parastgd antariksasya ‘Tieyond the atmosphere” 
(JB, 103). 

pao'astad nahsatrsndm “beyond the stars” (TB, I. 5. 
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3. 4). This indicates that the secondary sense “after” has 
been developed much more than the primary sense 
“beyond”. 

farastat, like pirastot, governs the Genitive, while 
'pams fluctuates between governing the Genitive and the 
Ablative. All others (except ati, which governs the Accus- 
sative) govern the Ablative. 

Paran. 

Only one occurrence of pardn as a preposition has 
been met with in the Brshmana literature : — 

pardn . . . itdk “beyond this world” (Tan B, IX. 8. 

6 ). 

ParacSnam. 

'parocinam adityst “beyond the sun” (JB, 4). 
para<^nam agnistovidt “beyond Agnistoma” (JB, 
63). 

pardclnam samvatsavdt “beyond the year” (JB, 63). 
Tiras. 

Hras in only one instance has the sense of 
“beyond” 

tiraJi . . . manusyebhyaTi “beyond men” (SB, III. 

1 . 1 . 8 ). 

Ati. 

ati in the sense of “beyond” is not of frequent occur- 
rence, being only found in : — 

attmdmllokdn “beyond these worlds” (SB, XI. 1. 2. 

8 ). 

imdmllokdnati “beyond these worlds” (SB, I. 2. 1. 

12 ). 

(6) ‘^In”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “in” : — 
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mtar, ahhi and odM. 

But practically antar may be called the only preposi- 
tion for “in”, the other prepositions being used most 
rarely in the sense. The sense of all these prepositions 
is nearly always spatial. 

Both antar and adhi govern the Locative, ahhi gov- 
verns the Accusative. 

Antae. 

antar has a copious number of occurrences : in the 
vast majority of instances the sense is spatial : only in 
one instance it is temporal : — 

samvatsfare [a)ntah “in the year” (Tan B, XVIIl. 
9. 7). ' 

The spatial sense, being more general, may be notic- 
ed in the following : — 

bhuvanesv antah “in the world” (AA, II. 1. 6). 
antali caksusi “in the eye” (SB, II, 6). 

Samndre {a)ntah “in the ocean” (JB, 199). 

kuiyorantah “in the two receptacles” (§B, III. 6. 
2. 9). 

Sometimes the sense is of “within” — 

antar vedydM “within the altar” (GB, II. 4, 6). 

garbhe {a)niah “within the womb” (JUB, III. 10. 

12 ). 

Abhi. 

In two occurrences abhi has the sense of “in” : — 

apo {d)bhy anriyata “(he) died in the waters” (TB, 
ni. 2. 5. 1). 

svai-artram abhi “in your own body” (TB, I. 2. 1. 


8 ). 
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adhi in only one occurrence has the sense of “in”, 
its meaning generally being “on”, “from” or “after” ; — 

esu loTcesv adhi “in these worlds” (5B, III. 2. 1. 3). 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “through” : — 

tiras, adhi and anu. 

The prepositions corresponding to the signification 
“through” are poorly represented in the language, as 
the following details will show : — 

Tiras. 

th'as, in the sense of “through”, has been found in 
only one occurrence : — 

tirah . . . tamdmsi “through the darkness” (i§B, I. 4. 
1. 29). 

Anni, 

adhi in only One occurrence has the sense of 
through” : — 

kdiyapad adhi “through Kasyapa” (TA, I. 7. 2). 
Anu. 

anu in the sense of “through” has only one occur- 
rence : — 

hhresam anu “through failure” (AB, V. 33). 

Here anu and tiras govern the Accusative, adhi, the 
Ablative. 

(8) “Between”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “between” : — 
antard and antareiia. 

Both antard and antareim are copiously met with in 
Brahmaiia literaiture. They arc virtually one and the 
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same preposition, having only dialectically different 
forms. Both of them govern the Accusative. 

Antara. 

The sense of antars. is generally spatial : — 

antard, dyavd'prthi'oi, “between heaven and earth” 
(SB, X'lIT. 3. 8. 6). 

- antard dis-ai-ca Tainvims-ca ‘ ‘between the directions 
and the rays” (SB, X. 6. 4. 4). 

aniaroru “between the thighs” (Sin B, III. 9). 
antardgnl “between the two fires” (TB, I. 4. 4. 10). 

pade (a)ntard “between the quarters of verses” (JB, 
74). 

Antarena. 

The sense of antarena is entirely spatial — 
antarendgnl “between the two fires” (SB, XII. 4. 1. 

2 ). 

aniarenoTu “between the thighs” (SB, XII. 5. 2. 7). 

antarena sadah . . . havirdhdndni “between the shed 
and the carts” (AB, I. 30). 

gdrha'patydhavamydntorena “between G-arhapatya 
and Ahavaniya” (AB, VII. 12). 

uhhe diS-dvantarena “between both the directions” 
(SB, XIII. 8. 1. 5). 

(9) “With”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of “with” : — 

scdiam, sdrdham, sdha. 

Of the three prepositions used in the sense of “with”, 
“sdkam and sst'dham have extremely few occurrences : 
actually saha js the only predominant preposition. 
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The sense is, in the case of all the three, almost ex- 
clusirely associative : only one instance of a non-associa- 
tive use occurs, as shown below. 

The case governed by all of them is the Instrumental. 

Sakam. 

The use of sakam is entirely associative : — 
saJcam devaih “with the gods” (§BK, I. 6. 4. 8). 
Sakam . . . aSvena “with the horse” (JB, 65). 
SaJcam suryena “with the sun” (TB, I. 6. 6. 2). 

Sardham. 

The use of sardham, like sdkam, is entirely associa- 
tive : — ■ 

mdyayd sardhom mriyeta “let him die with (his) 
knowledge” (Sam B, 3). 

sa hovdca madhucchandaJi 'pahcdiatd sdrdham “he, 
Maducchandas, with the other fifty, said” (AB, VII. 18). 

Saha. 

The associative use of saha is almost universal : — 
saha rdjhd “with the king” (§ah B, XXVII. 6). 
mdtrd saha “with (my) mother” (TB, IT. 1. 1. 3). 
Only in the following occurrence, the non-associative 
use of saha appears ; — 

devah . . . mddhyandinena samnena saha svargam 
lokam dyan “the gods, by virtue of the mid-day pressing, 
came to heaven” (Tan B, VII. 3. 5). 

(10) “Near”. 

The following “prepositions” have been used in the 
sense of “near” : — 
antikam, ardham. 

No preposition proper is available in the sense of 
“near”. Only two adjectives, antiham and ardham. 
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have been used in this sense, and their occurrence is 
meagre. Both govern the Genitive case. 

Antikam, 

tasya . . . antikam, “near him” (SB, I. 4. 5. 3). 

a^atthasydintikam “near the fig tree” (SB, Xllil. 8. 
1. 16). 

asyd antikam “near her” (JB, 205). 

Ardham, 

The extraodinary use of ardham as a preposition 
occurs in the following instances : — 

dhavanlyasydrdham “near .the Ahavanlya” (SB. VII. 
3. 1. 6). 

nah , . . ardham “near us” (SB, XI. 4. 1. 2). 
asydrdhom “near it” (SB, II. 3. 10. 3). 

ardham dgnidhrasya “near the Agnidhra” (SB, III. 
6. 1. 28). 

(11) “Towards”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “towards”.: — 

abhi, frati and acoha. 

For “.towards”, dbhi is the most widely used preposi- 
tion : next comes 'prati, while accha is used only jn a few 
occurrences. 

All of them govern the Accusative. 

Abhi. 

For “towards” in the sensuously directing, spatial 
sense, dbhi is used much more than prati : — 

pracim dbhi “towards the east” (i§B, II. 3. 3. 16). 

anyatra car ant am abhi “towards one who is walking 
elsewhere” (§B, III. 2. 2. 27). 
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udmtam dbhi “towards the border” (AB, III. 13). 
senam abhi “towards the army” (AB, HII. 22). 
antariksalokam dhhi “towards the atmospheric 
world” (AB, VI. 9). 

Peati. 

For “towards” in the sense of “about”, “in connection 
with”, prati is used much more. In SB there occurs the 
following interesting passage, in which 'prati has been 
paraphrased for ahki in the text of the Samhita : — 

abhi savan&ni fahlti tadetam graham aha sarv^i 
hyesa savandni prati “ ‘offer thy protection in connection 
with all the pressings’ (Vajasaneyi Samhita, VJI. 20), so 
he addresses the graha in connection with all the press- 
ings” (SB, ,IV|. 2. 2. 10). This seems to indicate that 
during the Brghmana period prati was becoming more 
prevalent as an equivalent for ithe abhi of the Saiphitas in 
the sense pf “in connection with.” 

imam . . . prati “about him” (AB, VIHI, 7). 
trtlyas-aranam prati “about (the time of) the third 
pressing” (GB, 11. 6. 6). 

Accha. 

The following are the meagre occurrences in which 
accha occurs in the sense pf “towards” or “to” : — 
somam . . . accha “towards Soma” ’(AB, III. 25). 
ahgiraso (a)ccha “to Ahgirasas” (SB, III. 5. 1. 16). 
(12) “On this side of”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the 
sense of “on this side of” : — 
arvaclnam, cbrvan,. 

No preposition proper has been used in the sense of 
“on this side of”. They are only two adjectives, being 
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radically only one word with extremely meagre occur- 
rences. 

Both govern the Ablative. 

‘Arvacinam. 

ar’Daolnom divah “on this side of the firmament” 
(5B, VI. 2. 3. 8). 

arvaclnam antariksot “on this side of the atmos- 
phere” {SB, VI. 2. 3. 8, VIII. 2. 1. 2). 

arvactnam aditydt “on this side of the sun” (JB, 4, 
SB, X. 5. 1. 4). 

Aryan. 

tatah . . . arvfth, “on this side of it” (AB, VII. 1). 
amutaJh . . . andh “on this side of it” (TA, V. 12. 
3). 

(13) “Without”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of “without”,: — 

rte, vind and antare'm. 

The preposition par excellence for “without” is rte. 
vina, so predominant in classical Sanskrit, occurs only 
once in the whole of the Brahmana literature, in §B. 
antarena, in an overwhelming majority of occurrences 
signifying “between”, in two instances means “without” 
— ^a meaning which becomes more frequent in classical 
Sanskrit, rte governs the Ablative : both mnd and 
antarena govern the Accusative. 

ItTE. 

rte {a)nndt “without food” (Tagi B, XVi. 8. 9). 
rte goh “without a cow” {SB, II. 2. 4. 13). 
rte yufdt “without the sacrificial past” (SB, III. 7. 
3. 1). 
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iViNA. 

'prade6amdtram 'oind “excepting the distance of a 
span” (SB, III. 5. 4. 5). 

Antarena. 

'pr&thcin antaretia “without the breaths” (Sah B, 
XXY. 12). 

amAare'n^dtmdnam, “without the body” (Sah B, XXV. 

12 ). 

(14) “For”. 

The following prepositions have been used in the sense 
of for : — 

abhi, 'prati and adhi. 

“For”, in the purposive sense, is rarely expressed by 
means of prepositions, for we have already in the langu- 
age the Dative case which regularly conveys this sense. 
Only a few occurrences of abhi and prati and a single 
occurrence of adhi have been recorded in this sense. 

dbhi and prati govern the Accusative, adhi the Loca- 
tive. 

Abhi. 

prajdm abhi “for progeny” (§B, II. 3. 1. 29). 
dtmdnam abhi “for the body” (SB, II. 3. 1. 29). 
d'coyam . . . abhi “for two purposes” (SB, III. 5, 
4. 1). 

Prati. 

trayVjn 'oidydm prati “for the threefold lore” (Sah B, 
VI. 12). ' 

prati “for the sages” (SBX, II. 1. 2. 8). 
prati prajMtyai “for enlightenment” (TB, 1. 2. 5. 3). 
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Adhi. 

ahoratrayo . . . adhi “for (the possession of) the day 
and the night” (JB, 74). 

General Eesults. 

We have enumerated above fourteen different sets of 
synonymous prepositions in the language of the Brah- 
roanas. The following significations have been richly 
represented by prepositions : — 

Before, after, in, between, with, towards, without. 

On the other hand, the following significations have 
been poorly represented by prepositions : — 

Above, below, beyond, through, near, “on this side 
of”, for. 

Why one set of significations required a copious use 
of prepositions, and why the other set did not do so, is 
a problem for future investigation. 

The most favourite sense which the language liked to 
be conveyed by prepositions of diverse formations was 
“after”, taking into service even urdh'oam and parastdt. 

The use of the following prepositions was very 
fluid : — 

adhi, ati, ut'dh'oam, anu, ahhi and ^rati. Thus 
mdhvam (see p. 1029) strictly meant “above” and 
was sometimes used in this sense, but it more generally 
conveyed the sense of “after”. 

The strict meaning of some of these prepositions is 
difficult to indicate, e.g., it is hard to say definitely 
whether ati meant “beyond” or “above”, though the 
former meaning, strictly speaking, was more probable 
(see p. 1(^). 

We have noticed an indication of a historical change 
as appearing in the growing use of 'prati in the Brah- 
ma?ias ins.tead of abki in the Saiphitas (p. 1043). 
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For “without”, the preposition 'par excellence is rte : 
vind occurs only once in the whole of Brahmana literature 
(p. 1044). 

Though both purd and purastdt mean “before”, p«ra 
governs the Ablative, while purastat the Genitive (p. 1(^2). 
This seems to be curious; but considering the fact that 
all prepositions formed by the sufBx -tdt like upanstdt 
and parastat tend to govern the Genitive (pp. 1028, 1034, 
1036), purastdt probably follows the same tendency. 

In conclusion, we see that though the language of 
the Brahmanas, being highly inflectional, is not very rich 
in prepositions, yet it occassionally felt the need of pre- 
positions, to express more exactly the nuance intended. 
The locative, for instance, required an additional pre- 
position antar in order to show that “in” was intended, 
and during this period, which began to feel this need, a 
number of prepositions in the same sense was used. 
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CURRENT PROPER NAMES IN PANINI 

BY 

Da. Vasubeva Shaeana Agbawala., M.A,, Ph.D., D.Litx. 

Names of persons in India have undergone evolu- 
tionary changes through the following periods, (1) Rig- 
vedic, (2) Later Vedic, (3) Sutra and Buddhist, (4) Kush- 
ana and Gupta, (5) Medieval and (6) Modern. Proper 
names from each historical epoch reveal certain distin- 
guishing features which taken together constitute a ‘style’ 
for that age. For example, the most usual method of 
referring to a person in the Rigveda is to give his 
own name along with another epithet derived from 
his father’s name. In the later Vedio literature the 
emergence of the gotra name replacing the patronymic 
is a marked feature. In some cases the personal name 
is accompanied by the name derived from a country or 
locality, e.g., Bhima Vaidarbha {Ait. Br., vii. 34). In 
the Vaihsa lists of the late Brghmana period we find also 
the frequent use of metronymics. (P. V. Kane, Naming 
a Child or Person, I.H.Q., June 1838, pp. 227-28). On 
the other hand we also notice that there is in the Vedic 
literature hardly any individual name which is derived 
either from the names of gods or from the namp p of 
stars, both of which were regular features of nampg in 
the Buddhist period and must be assigned to a much 
later epoch. It should be presumed that such a transi- 
tion was accompanied by a corresponding change in the 
religious attitude of the people. 

Classes of Psainian Names . — In the light of the 
above if we examine the evidence regarding names in the 
Ashtadhyayl we discover certain chronological considera- 
tions of great value besides the purely cultural interest 
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of the subject. These will be discussed in their proper 
place. 

There are four principal classes of names dealt with 
in the Ashtadhyayi. Firstly, a considerable number of 
sutras usually having a ganafatha teach the formation 
of gotra names (Ch. IV, fdda 1). It shows that the an- 
cient custom of designating persons after their gotra 
names was in full swing up to the time of Pacini. We 
find the use of the gotra names as a normal feature in the 
■time of the Buddha. A majority of these gotras traced 
their beginning to ancestors who lived long anterior to 
Panini. Secondly, the patronymic or the name derived 
from that of the father is also prescribed (Tasy&patyam, 
IV. 1. 92, etc.). Thirdly, a vast body of names discuss- 
ed by Panini are those derived from place names or 
localities which were either the residence of a person him- 
self or the abode of his ancestor (ahhijana). It was in 
one way very fortunate that Pacini took within his pur- 
view this line of name-formation, for the geographical evi- 
dence incidently incorporated is of the utmost value. 
The fourth class of names includes purely personal names 
and these are chiefly the object of the present study. 

Panini refers to individual names as rnMushya-ndma 
(V. 3. 78) or simply as saihjna (V. 3. 75; V. 2. 106; VI. 
2. 159; VI. 2. 165). 

Special Features . — ^Papinian names are distinguished 
by the following three main features : (1) name as a com- 
pound word consisting of two members, (2) the principle 
of contraction as applied to the two or more parts of the 
compound, and (3) the custom of deriving names from 
stars {nakshatra-ndwa). 

Names which are compound words normally consist 
of a purvapada and an uttarapada (V. 3. 82), and the 
compound is either Bahuvrihi or Tatpurusha. Almost 
aJl names envisaged in the relevant sections (V, 3. 79 — 83; 
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W. 2, 106 — 115) are polysyllabic (bahvach), i.e., consist 
of more than two syllables (urdhvam dvitti/cdachah, V. 3. 
83), the actual number of syllables being usually four or 
five. According to the Gpihya Sutras a name should end 
in a krita word and never in a taddhita. Panini gives 
two examples of such ending, viz., datta and iruta (VT. 
2. 148). To these Patafljali adds rakshita (Bhashya Vol. 
I. 189) and gufta (I. 37, e.g., Amragupta, galagupta). 
Both these characteristics are confirmed by the injunction 
of the Yajfiikas quoted by Patalijali (I. 4) and apparent- 
ly based on the living tradition of the Girihya Sutras.^ 
Mitra, Ajina (VI. 2. 165, V. 3. 82) and iiem (IV. 1. 
152; VTII. 3. 99) are other words which were used as the 
second member of personal names in the time of Panini. 

Contraction of Names. — The principle of contraction 
as applied to names is unknown in the Vedic literature. 
In Pitnini we find elaborate rules governing the shorten- 
ing of individual names, but gotra names were not subject 
to contraction. It is only in compound names that we 
find the dropping out of the uttara/pada (V. 3. 82) or the 
retention of only the first two syllables and the elision of 
the rest of the syllables (V. 3. 83). Pa?.ini analyses the 
psychological factor responsible for the contraction of a 
personal name; it is the desire to address a person out of 
endearment {anukampdyam, V. 3. 76). For example 
Vyaghrajina, a dignified name, was contracted to Vya- 
graka (V. 3. 82) which was a more affectionate form, and 
Devadatta to Devika, Deviya, and Devila (V. 3. 79). 
There is also a provision to expand it to Devadattaka 
(V. 3. 78) which for syllabic quantity exceeds even the 

1 For rules about names in the Grihyasutras, see Hiranya- 
keli, ed. Kriste, II. 4. 10; ASvalayana, ed. I. 13. 5-6; Katbaka, 
III. 10. 3; Paraskara, I. 17. 2; Apastamba, VI. 15. 9; Manava, 

I. 18. 1. (I.H.Q., 1935, p. 88); Baudbayana, II. 2 . 24-31 
(I.H.Q., June, 1938, pp. 2^44 P. V. Kane^ and also Gobbila, 

II, 7. 15-16; SSnkbayana, I, 24; Khadira, II. 3. 31-32; Bbarad- 
Taja, I. 26. 
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original fom. Similarly in the opinion of the easterh 
grammarians Upendradatta was shortened to XJpada and 
Upaka (V. 3. 80) and also to Upiya and Upila, the last 
being the form which must have been transformed into 
XJpali, a name so well-known in Buddhist literature. 

Names from Stars {Nakshatra Nama ). — The next im- 
portant fact about names which we learn from P^ini is 
about the custom of designating persons after the asterism 
of their birth (IV, 3. 34-37; VIII. 3. 100). For exam- 
ple a boy bom under Tishya would be called Tishya and 
one bom under Punarvasu named Punarvasu (IV. 3. 
34).® In the whole of the Vedie literature comprising 
the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads, 
examples of nakshatra names are practically non-exist- 
ent. We find only Chitra and Ashadha out of a very 
limited number of cases and even there the stellar signi- 
ficance of the names is doubtful.® The star names, there- 
fore, indicate a definite watershed of time separating the 
sutra period from that of the Brahmanas and their sup- 
plementary portions, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

On the other hand we find in the Pali literature the 
star names to be a common phenomenon. The inscrip- 
tional records of the Mauryan and Sunga periods al- 
though removed in time from Panini show the continua- 
tion of the star names over a period of several hundred 
years. The Grihyasutras give the earliest indication of 
the practice of star nam^. According to Apastamba the 
nakshatra name is the secret name of the person. The 
Khadira, Varjiha, Hiran,yakem and Gobhila Grihya- 

^ TishyaScha maijaflsaltah, t^icnarDasu cha TnanavaJcau Tishya- 
Fwiarvasavah. Patsuajali takes these examples implied in sutra 
I. 2. 66 (Bhashya I. 231). 

* As Chitra GangySna (gankh, Ar. III. 1) ; Ashadha Saya- 
vasa (Jauniniya Br.) who was a gramani of the Sarkarakshyas : 
Asha^ Saufoomateya (Satapatha, VI. 2. 1. 37), son of Ashadha 
and Suiromata. 
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sutras contain injunctions about having nahshatrSBrya 
names. Panini clearly falls in a line with them. 

Below is a detailed analysis of the different types of 
proper names in Panini, explaining the rationale of a 
majority of names in the inscriptions of the post-Papi- 
nian period. The names fall under three groups, viz., 
miscellaneous names, star names and abbreviated names. 

A . Miscellaneous. 

1 . Names with viiva as the first member 

VI. 2. 106). The pre-Paninian examples are Vii^vamitra, 
Vi^vamanas (Jaiminlya Brahmana) and Vii^vasaman; 
they are not so varied as in the Jatakas which record 
Vissakamma (I‘. 314), Vissasena, king of Baranasi (II. 
345), Vessabhu Buddha, Vessamitta, former king {'pora- 
nakaraj^ (VI. 251), and Vessantara. 

2. Names ending in udara, oAva, and ishu 

VI, 2. 107). The names cited in the Ka^ika, viz., 
Vrikodara, Harya^va, Maheshu seCm like pre-Paniniah. 
'Allied classical instances are absent except Bahu^odari 
devadhita found in a Jataka (VI. 83). 

3. Names ending in (VI. 2. 113) as Mayura- 

karna (Sivadigana, IV. 1. 112) and a few others in the 
ga^apa^ha which seem to be of the same age as Panini. 

4. Names ending in kantha, prishtha, grlva and 
janghd (VI. 2. 114). Names with these endings are rare 
in the Vedic literature except gitiprishtha and Sitikantha. 
Pacini mentions Kala^ikantha, Damakantha, and Khari- 
jangha in the Upakadi group (11. 4. 69), which appear 
to be csontemporaneous names. Talaj^gha cited in 
Ka^ika was certainly an earlier name. Manikantha oc- 
curs in the Jatakas (II. 2S2). 

5. Names ending in iringa (VI. 2. 115). Ilishya- 
^yinga is the only example in the Buddhist or classical 
period. 
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6 . Names with the instrumental form manasa as 
first member (VI. 3 . 4). Manasadatta and Manasagupta 
are the illustrations in Ka^ika, but no example of the 
actual use of these in literature is met with. However, 
they seem to have a distinctly classical look about them. 

7. Names ending in mitra (VI. 2. 165), are few in 
the Vedic literature, but represented by an extensive 
series in the post-Paniniya period, e.g., Sarvamitta. 
(Jat. V. 13), Jitamitta (Jat. I. 37), Chandamitta 
(Jat. I. 41), etc. The richness of mitra-ending names 
in the later epigraphical records* contrasts with their 
paucity in the pre-Paninian epoch. 

8 . Names ending in ajina (VI. 2 . 165). The Kasi- 

ka cites Virikajina, Kulajina and Krishnajina. In the 
Jatakas the only examples are Migajina (VI. 58) and 
Kanhajina (daughter of Vessantara, VI. 487). Panini 
himself refers to Krishnajina in the Upakadi (II. 4. 69) 
and Tika-Kitavadi (II. 4. 6 ) groups. The paucity of 
ajinarita names in literature may be due to the elision of 
ajina as noted by Panini in sutra V. 3 . 38 

For example, Vyaghrajina was contracted to Vyaghraka. 

9. Names of species {jati-ndma) adopted as per- 
sonal names {mannshyorndma, V. 3. 81), e.g., Vyaghraka, 
Siihhaka. The rule for adding ha was not constant, 
hence Vyaghrila and Simhila were also possible (Buhler’s 
Sanchi List). This custom of deriving name^ from 
animals was unknown in the Vedic period. Panini 


■* The Sanchi inscriptions have Balamitra, Samghamitra, 
Ahimitra, Satyamitra (=S^hamita) among males, and ISTaga- 
niitra, TJtfcaramitra,^ Yasnmitra, Bishimitra (=Isimita), Jita- 
mita, and simply Mitra, among females (Bnhler’s list of Proper 
Ifames from Sanchi Ins., Ep. Ind., Vo}. II, pp. 403 — 107) and 
Bharhut adds Sanghamitra and Gargamitra (I/uders last. Nos. 
759 — 83S), and the Panchala coins give Bnhaspatimitra, Agni- 
mitra Bhannmitra, Bhnmimitra, Dhruvamitra, Phalgnnimitra, 
Shryamitra, Vishnnmitra, (Allan, Indian Coins, p. cxvii) and 
recently PrajSpatimitra on a Panchala Coin. 
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makes reference to contemporary ideals of personal 
bravery in instituting comparisions with a tiger or a lion 
(IL 1. 56). 

10. Names ending in sena (VIII. 3. 99). Panini 

makes special reference to sendnta names in sutra TV. 1. 
152 ( ). The only sendnta names in 

the lists of Vedic teachers are Yajfiasena (Tait. S., V. 3. 
8. 1; Kathaka Sam., XXI. 4) or Yajfiasena® and 5,ishti- 
shena (Nirukta II. 11), although Patafijali gives us to 
understand tha,t Jatasena was also the name of a Rishi. 
Among ancient sendnta names of Kshatriyas, Patafijali 
points out Ugrasena Andhaka, Vishvaksena Vrishni and 
Bhimasena Kuru. If we now turn to post-Paninian 
names, we find sendnta names to be much more common, 
e.g., Varishena and Harishena in Patafijali (],oe. cit.); 
Sotthisena (Jat. V. 88) equal to Svastisena). Surasena 
(Jat. VI. 280), Ugrasena (Uggasena king of Benares, 
IV. 458), Upasena (Jat. II. 449), Atthisena (Jat. III. 
352), Nandisena (minister of Assakaraja, Jat. III. 3), 
Jayasena (Jat. Nidana, p. 41), Chandasena (Jat. VI. 157) 
and Bhaddasena (Jat. VI 134). Also Dhamasena, Vara- 
sena at Sanchi, Nagasena (Llider’s List 719), Mahenda- 
sena (LL. 850) at Bharhut; and Asadhasena from 
Pabhosa. 

According to Panini VIII. 3. 100 the names of aster- 
isms precede the word sefia to form individual names, 
e.g., Rohinisena, Bharanisena, etc., and the one name 
without which Panini’s special ruling {agakdrdd, VIII. 
3. 100) would remain unillustrated is Satabhishaksena — 
a name seldom found in actual instance. 

11. Names ending in Datta and §ruta, when a 
benediction is implied (VI. 2. 148), e.g., Devadatta, ‘he 

® A descendant of Tajnasena, also called Sikhandin ; Kausli. 
Br. VII. 4. In the list compiled in, the Jaiminiya Br, Dr, Caland 
also gives Sutvan Yajnasena, 

F. 70 
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whom the gods may bestow’ and Vishnu^ruta ‘he whose 
wishes Vishnu may hear’. These are examples of names 
ending in Krita of which we hear so often in the Grihya- 
sutras. We do not usually come across any real name 
ending in ^rura in the Vedic or Buddhist literature. 
The number of names ending in datta is also limited as 
Brahmadatta (Jaim. Br., King of Kosala, also called 
Prasenajita), Punardatta and Suryadatta (Sahkh. Ar. 
VIII. 8), but in the Buddhist literature they are much 
more varied as Devadatta, Bhuridatta (Jat. VI. 167), 
Matidatta (Jat. IV. 342), Yaflfiadatta Brahmanakumara 
(Jat. IV. 30), Somadatta (Jat. VI. 170). These become 
a regular feature in the period of Sanchi records, e.g., 
Aggidatta, Vayu-, Yama-, Id- (=Indra-), Rishi- (^Isi-), 
Brahma- (=Baha-), Upendra- (=Upida- or Upeda-), 
TJttara-, Vaisramana-, Pushya-, Grahga- Dharma- and 
Ntgadatta, etc., (Cf. Buhler’s List). According to 
Katyayana’s Varttika on J. 4. 58-59, Maruddat'ta would 
be equal to Marutta (Bhashya I. 341). Patafijali cites 
Yajfladatta and Devadatta as typical names of Brah- 
manas (Bhashya ,1. 189), often shortened simply to Datta 
(I. 111). 

12. As instances of particular names Panini men- 
tions Sevala, Supari, Vi^ala, Varuna and Aryama ( 

V. 3. 84). They formed 
the first part {purva/pada) of names and the three endear- 
ment suffixes, ika, iva and ila, added after them caused 
the elision of all the syllables after the third. Por 
example Sevaladatta or Sevalendradatta became Sevalika 
Sevaliya or Sevalila; Supary s^irdatta became Suparika, 
Supariya, Suparila, and Vidaladatta became Vi^alika, 
Vitaliya, Vi^alila. 

In the Jatakas the equivalent of Sevala is Slvali- 
kumara (I. 408), or the feminine SivalidevI wife of king 
Maha Janaka (W. 37). In the label of this J^taka at 
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Bharhut Devi Sivala is the form of the name (Liider’s 
List 709). 

Instances of the use of Aryama, Supari and Vi^ala 
are rare. Varuna occurs as a common name in the Bud- 
dhist literature in the Kumbha Jstaka (V. 12) and else- 
where. Aryama occurs only once at Bharhut as Ayama 
(Liider’s List 813). Aryama was the name of an Aditya 
and Varuna was one of the Lokapalas or Maharaja gods 
referred to by Panini (IV. 3. 97) or was the name of a 
Nagaraja. 

13. Instances of names or virtually epithets given 
by reason of birth, were Go^ala, Khara^ala { wrHWcf ’fhirsy 

IIV. 3. 35) and Vatsaiala or Vatsa^ala IV. 3. 36). 
Of these the only historical example is that of Gosala, 
also called Mahkhali, which perhaps corresponds to 
Panini’s Maskarin (VI. 1 . 154). As a popular name it 
occurs at Bharhut (iiders List, 853). 

14. Names ending in futra, and preceded by a 

masculine word ( 5 ^: VI. 2 . 132), as Kaunati- 

putra. They have initial acute accent ( srra’ ). As 
counter examples of these are names preceded by the name 
of the mother, as Gargiputra and Vatsiputra, and dis- 
tinguished by the acute accent on the final vowel. The 
practice of adding feminine gotra name before fut-ra is 
found in the Vam^a list of teachers in the §atapatha 
Brahmana beginning with Samjivi-putra (Vedic Index, 
II. 443). A Katyayaniputra (Jatukarnya) and a Prati- 
yodhiputra also occur in the gahkh. Aranyaka (III. 10 ; 
;VII. 13). According to Panini one’s designation after 
the gotra name of one’s mother {gotra-stn implied cen- 
sure (IV. 1 . 147), because it was supposed that the 
mother’s name would be adopted in the event of the 
father’s name being unknown (Ka^ika, 

In the long Vam^a lists of distinguished 
teachers in the gatapatha Brahmana, the addition of the 
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mother’s name is a regular feature and must be defended 
on the basis of a well-recognised practice, Patafijali seems 
to attribute honour in being addressed by the mother’s 
name, as Gargimata, Vatsimsta (III. 340). We know from 
inseriptional records that at least in the Sunga and Andhra 
periods the additional metron 3 Tnics as 
etc., were considered honourable personal names. 

Female names are generally implied in sutra IV. 1. 
113 which Ka^ika illustrates by names like Sikshita and 
Chintita which are very unusual, and the same rule also 
refers to name of rivers denoting afatya or a descendant. 
The Varaha Grihyasutra offers the nearest parallel say- 
ing that the name of a girl should not be the name of a 
river, and that it should not end in datta or rakshita pre- 
ceded by the name of a god (Kane, 1938, 233). 

B. Nakshatra-Nama. 

15. Panini lays great emphasis on names derived 
from the names of stars (IV. 3. 34, 36, 37; VIII. 3. 100). 
According to the Grihyasutras a person was given a 
nakshatra name in addition to Ins popular name. Ac- 
cording to Apastamba the star name was kept secret and 
in the opinion of Gobhila the teacher was to settle a 
nakshatra name which the student was to employ when 
bowing at the feet of his teacher ( Gobhila 

Gxihya II. 10. 22—24). The gahkhayana and Khadira 
Grihyasutras and also Minava and Hiranyakei^a Grihya- 
sutras agree with the above. It appears that originally 
the nakshatra name started as a secret appellation, but 
because of its convenient form came to occupy an equal 
rank with the gotra name, e.g., Moggallana Tissa and 
other names in Buddhist literature. 

Panini treats of the star names specially elaborately. 
The general principle underlying these names was the 
fact of a person’s birth under a star ( 5 nr«rT 5 f: IV. 3. 25). 
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The general rule is that sufiBxes are frequently dropped 
when names are formed from nakshatras (IV. 3. 37), 
e.g., we have Rohina from Rohini. It is said (IV. 3. 
34) that names of males (and females also) are derived 
from Sravishtha (=Dhanishtha), Phalguni, Anuradha, 
Svati, Tishya, Punarvasu, Hasta, Vii^akha, Ashadha, and 
Bahula (i.e., Krittika) without adding any termination, 
which had the effect of making the name of the star the 
same as the personal name. Examples would be Sravish- 
thah, Phalgunah, etc. In sutra IV. 3. 37. Panini states 
that from Abhijit, Advayak and Satabhishak the termina- 
tions are optionally dropped (Cf. Kane, ibid., p. 236). 

As already remarked star names are rare in the pre- 
Psninian literature. They are a regular feature of the 
post-Psninian period, specially in the Buddhist literature 
and inscriptions. For example, Visakha, Punabbasu, 
Chitta, Potthapada, Phagguni, Phussa and Tissa or 
Upatissa occur in the Jatakas. From Sanchi we get 
Phaguna, Phagula, Tissaka, Upasijha (=Upasiddhya), 
Sijha, Pusa, Pusaka, Pusini, B^ula (cf. Panini’s Bahu- 
la), Satila (=:Svatigupta or Svatidatta), Asa#a Mula, 
Pothaka, Pothadeva (=Proshadevi), Rohini or’ Roha, 
etc. Bharhut adds Bharanideva, Anuradha and Sons 
(=§ravana) to the above (LL, 758, 784, 874). 

C. Names with contraction of all syllables exce'pt the 

first two. 

16. Names ending in iha (V. 3. 78). A polysyllabic 
individual name was abbreviated in order to express affec- 
tion. Only the initial two syllables were preserved 
and a suffix was added to them, e.g., Devadatta became 
Devika; Yajfiadatta Yajfiika. Chhadika may now, be ex- 
plained as equal to Chhandodatta, and Chandika as 
Chandradatta; similarly Yas'ika as Ya^odatta (LL. 767), 
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17. Names ending jn iya {^ghan, V. 3. 79), added 
on the same principle as the first one, giving the forms 
Deviya (=I>eyadatta) aad Yajfiiya (=yajfladatta). If we 
consider the material in the Jatakas we find Giriya (III. 
322), Chandiya (=Chandakumara, W. 137), Nandiya 
(II. 199; same as Nandika, II. 200, or Nandaka), Bhad- 
diya (=Bhadrasena, Bhadrakara or Bhadra^ala, I. 140; 
YI. 135), Meghiya (=Meghakumara, IV. 96) and 
Sabhiya (VI. 329, =Sabhadatta). Names contracted 
with iya suffix are rarely found in Sanohi and Bharhut. 

18. Names ending in ila (=V. 3. 79), denoting en- 
dearment like the above two, and regularising forms like 
Devila (from Devadatta) and Yajnila from Yajfiadatta. 
The Jatakas have Guttila (II. 248), Makhila (=Makha- 
deva, Jat. Nidana, p. 41). 

Some Sanchi names can now be explained as Agila 
(=Agnidatta), Satila (=Svati-datta), Nagila, Yasila, 
Yakhila Sanghila, Buddhila, and from Bharhut Mahila 
(Maha-Kumara, LL, 766), Yakhila (Yakshadatta, 846) 
and Ghatila (Ghatakumara, 860). 

19. Names beginning with wpa were treated as a 

special case in the opinion of Eastern teachers (srr^) 
who formed the contraction by adding a4a and aJoa 
{s^meh) to Ufa with the result that the whole name form 
except the initial Ufa was elided V. 3. 

80). Ka^ika’s illustration is Upendradatta, which by 
dropping l,ndradatta' assumed the double from Upada 
and Upaka. Other teachers favoured Upiya, Upila, 
IJpika (V. 79-79) and also Upendradattaka. The Bud- 
dhist name Upali (I. 140) corresponds to Panini’s Upila 
and may be a contraction of Upendradatta. It is curious 
that in the Sanchi inscriptions the name occurs without 
contraction under various forms as Upendradatta, Upi- 
dadatta or Opedadata. Other names beginning with ufa- 
were Upaka, afi Ajlvika (Jat. I. 81) Upakamsa (Jat. 
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IV. 79) Upakafichana (Jat. IV. 305) and TJpajotiya 
(Jat. ilV. 382). Upaka is a gotm name in Paciini (II. 4. 
69) and ITpagu and Upajiva occur in the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana (Caland 199, 249). But Upadi names are pro- 
perly of the post-Brahmana epoch. 

20. Names ending in lea : 

{a) To denote a sense of inferiority as Purnaka, a 
servant (V. 3. 75). There always is a ten- 
dency for names of servants and low people 
to be shortened on this basis. 

(6) To form benedictory epithets (III. 1. 150) as 
Jlvaka (may you live), Nandaka (may you 
prosper), adopted as names. 

Later Trends . — The system of contraction so ela- 
borately dealt with by Panini evolved still further in the 
Maurya and Sunga periods as indicated by the discus- 
sions in the Varttikas and the Bhsshya. The following 
features may briefly be noted : — 

{a) Retention of the first four syllables instead of 
two as in Panini V. 3. 83. Thus Brihas- 
patidatta became Brihaspatika, and Praja- 
patidatta Prajapatika. Pajaka in the 
Jatakas (III. 463) may be according to 
Panini’s rule of two syllables from Praja- 
patidatta or be equal to Prajagupta. 

(b) Substituting ka suffix for Panini’s ika as in (16) 
above. Thus Devaka and Yajflaka stood 
for Devadatta and Yajfladatta. Pahaka 
(I. 40, Prabhakara or Prabhagupta), Sonaka 
(V. 247, Sonananda), Sachchhaka (VI. 478, 
Satyayajfia) of the Jatakas follow the ka 
suffe. In Sanchi, of course, we have many 
names ending in ka, as Balaka = Baladeva, 
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Balarama, Balamitra; Pusaka ( = Pushya- 
gupta), Dhamaka (=:Dliarinagup.ta), etc. 

(c) Substituting la in place of Plinini’s ila as in 
(18) above. This was allowed only after 
such words as ended in u, as Bhinula for 
Bhanudatta, and Vasula for Vasudatta. 
Bandhula (Senapati of Kosala, Jat, IV. 
14:8) and R.ahula are specimens of old names 
conforming to this rule. 

{d) Purm'pada-l&pa. — It was a revolutionary deve- 
lopment and a counterpart of Panini’s 
IJttara'padalo'pa. After dropping the first 
part of the name the same suffixes were 
added. It is also enjoined that no suffix 
may be added at all and Devadatta may 
become simply Datta or simply Deva. (Cf. 
also Bhashya giving Bhama for Satya- 
bhami, I. Ill), Panini’s Senaka (V. 4. 
112), appears to be a Senanta name formed 
by dropping furoafada and adding Tea. It 
also suggests the antiquity of the method 
of furoofada-lo'pa from the time of Panini 
himself. 

Carried to its logical conclusion a single name Deva- 
datta would assume eleven forms, e.g., Devadattaka, 
Devika, Devila, Deviya according to the rules of Pan ini; 
and Devaka, Dattika, Dattila ,Dattiya, Dattaka, Deva, 
Datta according to the subsequent changes indicated in 
the Bhashya. 

Resume. — (1) In Panini’s time the system of having 
a personal name as distinct from gotra name had come 
into vogue. Persons of higher castes were asked their 
ndma and gotra separately (Cf. Jat. VI. 2. 243, nsima- 
gottan cha puchchh and king Virata enquiring of Yud- 
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histhira ’frT=?frPTrPr=? Virataparvan, 7. 11). According 
to the Vinayapitaka even the Bhikshus in pabajjd were 
designated by nama and gotra (B. C. Law, Pali Lit., I. 
xiii). 

(2) Names ending in mitra, sena, datta, iruta, harm 
h'ihga, and names beginning with upa were primarily 
belonging to the Paninian and the Buddhist epoch, al- 
though their use in the Vedic literature is not wholly 
unknown. 

(3) The Nahshatra names discussed at length by 
Panini are practically unknown in the Vedic literature, 
and appear as an exclusive feature of the period approxi- 
mately beginning from the Buddha. The subsequent 
popularity of such names is also a noteworthy feature. 
The agreement between the Grihyasutras and Panini in 
the matter of star names is suggestive of mutual chrono- 
logical relationship. The Baudhayana Gpihya^eshasutra 
enjoining star names by mentioning the asterisms sepa- 
rately offers the closest parallel to Panini (Asht. IV. 3. 
34^37; Baud. I. 11. 9—18). 

(4) The usage of contraction as applied to names of 
which Panini takes such detailed notice is an essentially 
classical feature which is unknown in the Vedic litera- 
ture and is unauthorized by the rules of the Grihyasutras, 
but nevertheless forms such a common feature of the Bud- 
dhist literature of the period from the 6th or the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. That Panini felt himself obliged to take note 
of the subject so thoroughly is an indication of its being 
well-established in the spoken speech in his time and prior 
to him and also over a considerable area as his pointed 
reference to the opinion of the eastern grammarians in 
the matter definitely shows (V. 3. 80). 

P. 71 - ' 




APABHEAiaSA METRES 
(Matra Vrttas and Tala Vrttas) 

BY 

H. D. Velankar, M.A., D.Litt. 

1. I have discussed and described the Apabhramsa 
metres as given by the early Prakrta metricians, namely, 
Virahahka, Svayambhu, Pingala, Nandita^ya, Hema- 
candra, Ratna^ekhara and the unknown author of the 
Kavidarpana,. in two articles published at the Bombay 
University Journal, November 1933, and November 1936. 
For the sake of convenience, I have included even the 
Prakrta metres in my description. I have suggested in 
these articles that the Prakrta and Apabhramsa. metres 
differ entirely from the Samskrta Varpa Vrttas, because 
the music which is at the basis of these two types is 
materially different. I reserve the detailed discussion 
of the different types of music underlying the different 
types of metres for my introduction to the critical edi- 
tion of Hemacandra’s Chandonu^asana (only the portion 
dealing with Prakrta and ApabhraiMa metres), which I 
intend to publish in the near future. In the present 
article I propose to examine these metres from only a 
single point of view, namely their division into the 
Matra Vrttas and the Tala Vrttas. 

2. I have already explained how in the case of these 
metres there exist two different kinds of Ganas, namely 
the Matra Ganas and the Tala Ga^ias, at para 19 in the 
first of the two above mentioned articles. I have how- 
ever, not fully and carefully distinguished between these 
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two kinds of Ganas and the metres in which they are 
employed. Still, on the whole it is abundantly clear that 
every Prakrta and Apabhrams'a metre is not a Tala Vrtta, 
i.e,, it does not obey the laws of Tala, because it was not 
intended to be so amenable to Tala by its poet, and that 
by the side of these proper Tala Vrttas, there exists a large 
number of Vrttas which obey different laws and are very 
different from the Tala Vrttas in their composition. I 
shall describe these latter as the Matra Vrttas for the 
sake of brevity and convenience. The Tala Vrttas are 
naturally more musical than the Matra Vrttas for reasons 
which I shall explain below; they are generally employed 
for a sustained poetical narrative. The Matra Vrttas on 
the other hand, appear to have been used for lyric and 
didactic poetry. 

3. I find it rather difficult to define Tala; but I may 
make an attempt and define it as ‘the regulation with 
the help of time-element of the recurring rest in a metri- 
cal line by means of a stress.’ This rest-regulating stress 
is indicated by means of vocal accentuation, but in addi- 
tion to it also by the stroke of the palm or a similar move- 
ment of any other part of the body, or by the strokes of a 
time-keeping musical instrument like the hand-drum or 
a pair of cymbals. The music which is produced by this 
rest-regulating stress is the music which underlies all 
the Tala Vrttas and is the chief source of delight in 
them. The bard who sings metrical lines must naturally 
have occasional rest in the middle of it; this is known as 
Yati in the Samskrta metres. In Samskrta and Prakrta 
metres which are not amenable to Tala, it occurs at irre- 
gular intervals, though these latter are fixed by the prac- 
tice of the poets and the rules of the metricians. In the 
Tala Vrttas on the other hand, this rest recurs after the 
lapse of a definite number of time-moments called the 
Matras. The word Matra is derived from the root ma 
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to measure and means ‘a unit of measuring’, here of 
measuring time. There are many different Talas; but 
the chief among them, so far as the Tala Vrttas are con- 
cerned, are those in which the rest is regularly stressed 
after the. lapse of 4, or 5, or 6, or 7 Matras or their 
multiples. But even among these the commonest is the 
Tala of 8 Matras which may or may not be divisible into 
two parts of 4 Matras each. See Apabhram^a Metres I, 
para. 18. 

4. A line in a Tala Vrtta is divisible into several 
Tala Ganas; and these latter are made up of letters which 
can or have to be pronounced so as to cover the given 
number of Matras which must elapse between two s.tress- 
ed rests in accordance with the nature of the Tala of the 
metre in question. Thus a Tala Gana of a metrical line 
composed in the Tala of 5 Matras shall consist of a group 
of letters which must be capable of being pronounced so 
as to cover 5 Matras or, time-moments. The commence- 
ment of a fresh Tala Gana is indicated by the fresh stroke 
and before this the last letter of the last Gana must 
have completely finished. Each Tala Gana has to be kept 
separate and must not be allowed to mix up with either 
the preced.ing or the succeeding one. This separateness 
is to be achieved by avoiding at the junction of the Ganas, 
a long letter which combines the last Matra of the earlier 
and the first Matra of the later Gana in itself. For, it 
js impossible tjo represent separately jthese two Matras 
which are thus combined in a long letter, by pronouncing 
the first without the stress and the second with the stress 
which indicates the fresh Tala Gana as said above. And 
if such a long letter is used, the result will be that the 
stroke of the succeeding Gana will be given after the 
pronunciation of the long letter and thus it will be late 
by 1 Matra and the whole Tala will be disturbed; for, 
then the earlier Gana will have one Matra more while the 
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later Ga^a will have oae Matra less than the number re- 
quired and this can never be permitted. Seemingly, this is 
a very simple thing to do ; but by experience it will be found 
that this is only possible for a poet whose ear is trained 
for the Tala music. He, as a matter of fact, will not 
even be conscious of a difficulty; but for others it presents 
serious difficulties, and when such an unskilled poet com- 
poses his poem, he will find to his dismay, that the singer 
who sings his poem will be compelled to distort its letters 
by mispronunciation of short and long letters, or by an 
improper pronunciation of a group of letters or by the 
introduction of long silent rests awkwardly put in between 
two letters of the self-same word. This particularly 
happens when the poet is himself not a singer, or when 
an educated poet tries to compose bardic poetry without 
knowing the principles of Tala which is the soul of it. 
On the other hand, a poet-singer may take liberties with 
pronunciation of short and long letters, or may squeeze 
several letters within a group of Matris which ordinari- 
ly would admit the pronunciation of only half of them 
(cf. Prakrta Paingalam, I, 5), but in any case he would 
not do it in an awkward manner. His Tala will not be 
disturbed and his pronunciations will be according to his 
usual practice. iGenerally, a short letter takes one and a 
long letter takes two time-moments or Matras in pronun- 
ciation; e and o, as also nasalized letters are treated as 
short or long at the option of the poet. As a rule, a poet 
will not neglect these restrictions ; but the preservation of 
his Tala is more important for him and he may readily 
break any one of these rules if this is necessary for the 
sake of his Tila. 

5. The Tala Vrttas may be of the Dvipadi, or the 
Catuspadi or the Satpadi type; but those of last two 
varieties are very common. In a continuous narrative, 
however, a stanza whether of 4 or 6 lines has no impor- 
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tance whatsoever. In it the unit is a couplet of lines 
which are parallelly constructed and rhymed; many such 
couplets held together by a common topic or an aspect of 
it, as also by the common metre and Tala are used to 
form a Kadavaka and several KLadavakas form a Sandhi. 
Sometimes single unrhymed lines are added to these coup- 
lets here and there; but every line whether belonging to 
the couplet or not must obey the particular Tala which is 
prevalent in the Kadavaka. The Kadavaka is preceded 
and followed by a Ghatta which is either a Dvipadi or a 
Satpadi stanza. A Dvipadi Ghatta is without the Tala and 
appears to have been sung in prose, with the time-keeping 
instrument held silent for a while. This must have sup- 
plied a breathing time and a change to the poet-singer, 
but what is more important, must have served as a transi- 
tion to the next Kadavaka which may be sung in a differ- 
ent Tala from that of the last Kadavaka. The Satpadi 
Ghatta on the other hand, was generally sung in the same 
Tala as the main Kadavaka and usually came at the end. 
Thus for example, Kadavaka II. 15 in Puspadanta’s 
Jasaharacariu is in the Tala of 8 Matras; the next two 
Kadavakas are in the Tala of 5 matras, while the next one 
is again in that of 8 Miatras. It will be seen that in these 
ICadavakas the Ghatta occurs only at the end and not 
also at the beginning; it is of the Satpadi type, each half 
containing lines of 6, 6, and 12 Matras. It is not a Tala 
Vrtta and serves the purpose of the transitional Dvipadi. 
The two halves as also the first two lines in each half are 
rhymed. Similarly, in that same poem III. 13 is in the 
Tala of 5 or 10 Matras, III. 14 in that of 8 Matras, III. 
15 and HI. 16 are both in the Tala of 6 Matras and III. 17 
is again in the Tala of 8 Matras. Here in this Sandhi, 
namely the III, the poet has used the Dvipadi both at 
the beginning and at the end of a Kadavaka, neither being 
sung in a Tala. The lines of the first Dvipadi are divi- 
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sible into 16 and 12 !Nfetras and Ihose of the latter into 
15 and 13. 

6. The 'Apabhram^a poets sometimes employ what 
appear on the face of them the Aksaragacia or Varna 
Vrttas. Thus Puspadanta, Jasaharacariu, I. 10, em- 
ploys a Varna Vrtta called Vitana (bha, sa la, go) by 
H.P. 5a/4. In that same poem, he also employs other 
Varpa Vrttas as follows : — I. 13 is Pahktika (m, ya, 
ja, ga : H.P. 66/10); I. 18 and IV. 17 is Bhujanga- 
prayata (four ya Ganas : H.p. 76/16); HI. 2 and III. 15 
is Citra {ra, ja, ra, ja, ra, ga: H.p. 12a/9); III. 3 is 
Sragvini (four ra Ganas: H.p. 'JbjVJ) and lastly HI. 16 
is Vibhavarl {ja, ra, ja, ra : H.p. SaJV7). All these 
however, are amenable to Tala ; the first is sung in the Tala 
of 6 Matras; there being two Tala Ganas in each line, the 
second Gana being completed by the addition of a silent 
rest of 1 M'atra at the end. The stroke regularly occurs 
on the Ist and the 7th Matra of each line and this is 
never disturbed owing to the peculiar arrangement of 
the Aksara Ganas where the 6th and the 7th Matras are 
necessarily kept separate : — ^thus, 

I frosii 

vrefTs I i T OTf p' fRjfrsii 

The next, i.e., I. 13 is Panktika; this is sung in the 
Tala of 8 Matras. Even here owing to the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the Ak§aras the 8th and the 9th Matras are never 
joined in a long letter and the Tala is never disturbed. 
The poet has however enjoyed a little freedom and put 
two short letters where one Ipng js required : 

q pR^M’Hsi'? ; 1 jrPpttvt n 

Thus in the 2nd line kUi and nisi both stand for a 
long letter each in the first Tala Gsma and yara dpes so in 
the second. The next two namely I. 18 and HV. 17 are 
in the Bhujangaprayata metre and are amenable to the 
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Tala of 5 Matras. Similarly, IIH. 2 and III. 15 which are 
in the Citra metre are sung in the Tala of 6 Mitras; but 
here the ga or the long letter 'required in Citra at the end 
of the line has to be substituted by a Za or a short letter 
for the sake of the Tala. 

The next, i.e., III. 3 js a Sragvini and is amenable 
to the Tala of 5 Matras like the Bhujahgaprayata. Last- 
ly III. 16 which is Vibhavarl has to be sung in the Tala 
of 6 MiatraS; 

but the peculiarity in it is that the 1st stroke of the Tala 
occurs on the 2nd letter in each line, and the last of the 
three Tala Ganas of which the line consists has to be made 
up by adding the 1st letter in the next line. It will thus 
be seen that the Apabhraih^a poets generally employed 
only those Varna Vrttas which can also be sung as Tala 
Vrttas owing to the peculiar arrangement of letters in 
them which prevents the disturbance of the Tala. The 
commonest metre however, that is used for a Kadavaka is 
the Padakulaka or the Pajjhatika. Both are sung in the 
Tala of 8 Matras; but the 1st stroke in the Padakulaka is 
always on the first Matra in each line and then on the 
9th, while in the Pajjhatika, the first stroke is on the 3rd 
and the second on the 11th Matras. See Apabhraih^a 
Metres I. paras. 20 and 25. 

7. The origin of the Tala Sangita and the Tala 
Vrttas which are adapted to it is necessarily popular; 
they both belong to the masses. The main sources of 
delight in this Tala Sangita is the stressing or accentua- 
tion of the regularly recurring rest, and this is done with 
the help of the time-element. Por this reason, well 
counted time-moments c^led Matras are all-important; 
F* 72 
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they may be filled up by properly pronounced short and 
long letters whose time-value is fixed by convention, 
or by improperly pronounced letters to which time-value 
is attached by the poet at his sweet will and against 
convention, or sometimes even by silent rest in which 
no letters are pronounced at all. Poet-singers of repute 
generally follow the first alternative, or even the third; 
but they would surely be willing to break any of the con- 
ventionally fixed time-values of letters when they are 
afraid of losing their Tala as said at the end of para. 4. 
The Tala Vrttas which belong to the lowest stratum of 
the masses, on the other hand are wholly negligent about 
the conventional time-values of letters and the poets who 
compose them squeeze any number of letters within a Tala 
Gana of a given number of Matrris. This is so because 
these people are entirely innocent of the conventionally 
fixed or correct pronunciation of letters. The following 
Sailor’s song will illustrate this : — 

The song is sung in the usual Tala of 8 Matras and 
the 1st stroke is on the 1st and the 2nd on the 9th Matra 
in regular succession. In the song the first stroke is 
given on the letter to and the next on go; but between 
these two, six long letters and one short intervene and 
naturally all these are pronounced within the prescribed 
time limit of 8 Matrjis. About the silent rest or pause 
adopted by the poet generally at the end of a line for the 
preservation of the Tala, I have already spoken at Apa- 
bhramsa Metres I. paras. 18 (end), 20, and 25. But a 
clearer example is that of the Doha. This is sung in the 
Tala of 8 Matras. A stanza in this metre contains in 
each half, 2 lines respectively having 13 and 11 Matras. 
This pteaqs tfiai in the first lin^ there will be as many 
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short or long letters as can be normally pronounced so as 
to fill 13 time-moments, the normal time-value of letters 
being fixed by convention The same apjplies to the second 
line. Thus in both the lines together we shall have letters 
which shall cover only 24 time-moments out of !the 32 
which are necessary ; for in each line the stroke of the Tala 
will occur twice. Hence to fill up this gap of 8 time- 
moments we have to make use of silent pauses : one of 3 
Matras at the end of the first line and the other of 5 
Mati’as at the end of the second line. This will be parti- 
cularly evident to those who have sung a Doha or at least 
have heard it sung by others. I shall try to illustrate 
this : — 

^ sssim Tnm:? w sssss ii 
^ sss I ^ firw sssss ii 

Here the first stroke of the Tala is on te and the 
second on vi in the first line; the third stroke then comes 
on sa, the initial letter of the second line and the fourth 
on ma. The fifth will again be on the initial letter of the 
first line of the next half and thus the strokes will go on 
uninterrupted after an interval of every 8 time-moments. 
If these 8 moments between the two strokes are not filled 
by letters employed by the poet, the singer must fill them 
up by silent pauses if he wants to preserve his Tala. In 
the case of Doha, and also in many other cases, the pauses 
are intentional; but sometimes a singer may be compelled 
to resort to such pauses especially when he sings the com- 
position of a non-singing poet who has no ear for the 
Tala Sahglta. 

8. As said at the beginning of the last paragraph, 
the main source of delight in the Tala Sahglta is the 
stressing of the regularly recurring rest by means of time- 
element. The modulation of voice, i.e., the production 
of different tunes at different pitches by raising or lower- 
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ing the voice has a very minor share in this Sahgita. 
The Voice-modulation is surely present in it ; but it exists 
merely for the sake of variety and in order to avoid 
monotony. Besides, it does not go beyond the three broadly 
distinguished tunes, namely, the high, the low and the 
middle. Similarly, the music due to sound-variation, i.e., 
to a fixed arrangement of short and long letters at a given 
place in a line, plays an almost imperceptible role — a. nega- 
tive role — ^in it; for, the only thing that is to be done in 
this connection is the avoidance of long letters at the 
junction of the Tala Ganas as said in para. 4. Metres 
are closely allied with music and three main varieties of 
metres may be distinguished according as they are based 
upon the three main varieties of music, namely, the music 
of Voice-modulation, the music of Sound-variation, and 
lastly the music of Accentuation. The last is the popular 
variety of music and the Tala Vrttas are based on this 
variety which I have called by the name Tala Sahgita as 
distinguished from the first two which may be described 
as the Svara Sahgita and the Varna Sahgita respectively. 
It is possible to imagine that the Tala Sahgita was in- 
vented and developed by the masses from the regularized 
movements of their bodies and limbs required in a dance, 
or gestures which necessarily accompany the popular 
music. Dance or rhythmic movements of the bodily limbs 
has naturally a powerful appeal to the mass-mind and a 
popular bard conveys more sense by his gestures and 
movements than by his words. And the regularization 
of the corresponding movements of the tongue by means 
of the time-element may have been adopted by the people 
as a perfectly natural step, from the similarly measured 
movements of their body. 

9. But by the side of these Tala Vrttas, there is 
quite a large number of Prskrta and Apabhram^a metres 
which are not amenable to any Tala and so cannot be in- 
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eluded under any of the Tala Vrttas. They are again 
wholly different from the Varna Vrttas as they do not 
follow any fixed order of short and long letters like them 
in the formation of their lines. They may contain from 
2 to 8 lines in a stanza and the only thing that apparently 
controls the formation of their lines is the number of 
metrical Matrss, divided into smaller groups of 2 to 
6, which they ought to contain. A short letter is sup- 
posed to represent 1 and a long letter 2 such metrical 
Matras. A letter with an Anusvara or a Visarga as also 
the letter which preceded a conjunct consonant is suppos- 
ed to represent 2 MatraS being regarded as gxiru as in the 
case of the Samskrta Vrttas. A line is measured metri- 
cally with the help of these equations and the definitions 
of the different Matra Vrttas are based upon them. A 
rest or Yati in the middle of a line is also mentioned. In 
some cases, a few restrictions about the use of short or 
long letters at particular places in a line are laid down; 
but generally such restrictions are rare. I have attempt- 
ed to discuss the origin of such restrictions at Apabhrarh^a 
Metres I. para. 16 and described a few of such metres in 
the next paragraph. But apart from these few metres 
where such restrictions are prescribed, there are others, 
and quite a large number of them, where there do not 
exist any such restrictions and it is these that we now 
proceed to examine. 

10. These Matra Vrttas are mainly the product of the 
efforts of educated men who tried their hand at metrical 
composition, as I have already suggested at Apabhram^a 
Metres II. para. 44. For these educated men the correct 
prommeiation of short and long letters was absolutely 
compulsory. They could not enjoy the freedom of pro- 
nunciation like their illiterate brethren. The first neces- 
sity of a quantitive measurement of a letter, i.e., the 
measurement of the quantity which a letter possesses and 
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which can be pronounced in a given time, must have been 
felt by them when they proceeded to compose a Tala Vrtta, 
as said by me at the above mentioned place. Naturally, 
these Tala Vrttas which afforded great freedom in the 
choice of words when compared with the Varna Vrttas of 
the Samskpta language, must have attracted the atten- 
tion of these educated versifiers in very early days. But 
soon they must have found to their dismay that the ob- 
servance of the laws of the Tala, — its unfailing recur- 
rence after a definite period, the separateness of the Tala 
Gjanas which constitute a line and the like — was no easy 
job for them, particularly so when they stuck to their 
puritanic ideas about the correct pronunciation of short 
and long letters. Besides, the composition of a Tala 
Vrtta required a trained ear and a long poem written in 
such a metre would be almost an impossibility without 
such an ear. The result of this weakness of the educated 
poets was the discovery of a new type of metre altogether, 
as I imagine it. A similar discovery of a new metre 
namely, the literary IQvI, on account of similar considera- 
tions and circumstances has been explained by me at 
Apabhram^a and Marathi Metres (New Indian Anti- 
query, Vpl. IV), paragraph 10. These new Matra Vpttas 
were already free from restrictions about the order of 
short and long letters, as they imitated the Tala Vrttas 
in this respect; but when their sponsors found it difficult 
to follow the intricacies of the Tala, they became free 
even from the restrictions about Tala and soon enjoyed 
the distinction of being recognized as a distinct variety 
of metres. In this process, they were however, deprived 
of the essential feature of a metre, namely, its music. 
They have neither the music of Sound-variation lying at 
tile basis of the Varna Vpttas, nor the music of Accen- 
tuation on which the Tala Vrttas are based. It will be 
found however, that even these have to follow certain 
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kinds of restrictions and these secure for them the n^a- 
tive type of the music of Sound- variation. Besides the 
music of Voice-modulation in its elementary form also 
exists in them as it does in the Tala Vrttas (see para. 8) 
and as a matter of fact must exist in any composition 
that desires to be described as metrical. But of all metres 
these Matra Vrttas are most unmusical and nearer to 
prose than the rest. The only restrictions in them alluded 
to above are about the avoidance of long letters at certain 
places in their lines and this happens in the following 
manner. The composition of a line in such metres does 
not merely depend upon the total number of the Matras 
which they ought to contain, but also on the division of 
these into smaller groups -wfiich must enjoy separate ex- 
istence like the Tala Ganas of the Tala Vrttas. This can 
be secured as we saw above in para. 4, only by avoiding a 
long letter at the Junction of two Matra Ganas or groups; 
this means that the last Matra of an earlier Gana must 
neiaev be combined into a long letter with the initial Matra 
of the succeeding Gana. Such groups are invariably men- 
tioned in the definitions of the Matra Vrttas, and this 
mention will be without any meaning if the total number of 
Matras in the line alone had been intended without any 
clear-cut division of them into smaller groups as described 
above. Besides, if these groups are not kept separate by 
avoiding a long letter at their Junction, the peculiar struc- 
ture of the metre will be destroyed, and the basis of distin- 
guishing between metres whose lines contain exactly the 
same number of Matras will be entirely demolished. A 
reference to the structure of the Arya described in the 
sequel will make this point abundantly clear. 

Before proceeding to describe the most important 
Matra Vrtta namely, the Arya, it is necessary to under- 
stand the exact signification of the word Matra as used 
in the context of both the Tala and the Matra Vptta?. In 
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the context of the Tala Vrttas, the word signifies a time- 
moment as we saw above; a Tala Gana consists of a fixed 
number of Mttras or time-moments which are to be filled 
up by letters short or long. In view of the quantitative 
valuation of letters dating from the Vedic times and also 
of the vocal effort needed for their pronunciation, a short 
letter is conventionally regarded as representing one and 
long letter two such Matras or time-moments. Thus 
Matra when spoken of in connection with letters in the 
context of Tala Vrttas signifies their time-value, while in 
the context of the Matra Vrttas, it has its usual mean- 
ing namely, the quantity or volume which a letter is 
theoretically supposed to possess. Thus a short letter is 
supposed to possess half the quantity which a long letter 
possesses; hence the former represents one Matra as 
against the two represented by the latter. In the Tala 
Vrttas, letters occupy only a secondary place and play 
only a secondary role; they may or may not be employed 
for the completion of a Tala Gana which may be done 
even by silent pauses. But in the Matra Vrttas, the 
Matras represented by the letters are all-important in the 
formation of lines and hence letters are as vital to the 
Matra Vrttas as they are to the Varna Vrttas. This 
being so, the measurement of a line in terms of such 
Matras presupposes a correct and conventional pronun- 
ciation of letters both in the writer and the reader of a 
Matra Virtta. The poet must be pretty sure that his 
reader will read his line just as he reads it to arrive at the 
given number of Matras which constitute it; and this is 
possible only if the poet faithfully adheres to the con- 
ventionally or grammatically correct pronunciation of 
short and long letters and if he assumes the knowledge 
of and adherence to this in his reader. Thus the very 
, idea of this Matra unit is based upon the grammatically 
a^d conventionally correct pronunciation of letters and 
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it is for this reason that we maintain that such , Matra 
Vyttas are the creation of the brains of the educated poet 
and not of the purely popular bard for whom his music 
of Accentuation is more important than the correct and 
conventional pronunciation of short and long letters. 

12. The earliest and the most frequently used among 
such Matra Vrttas is the Gatba, known as the Arya in 
its Saihskrta garb. I have attempted to discuss its origin 
at Apabhr arnica Metres II, para. 44. I have however not 
discussed the nature of the restrictions in the construc- 
tion of a line in this metre, at that place. One indeed 
gets an impression that the Gatha has no restrictions 
about the use of short and long letters in its construction 
except that the 21st and 24th Matras in its first half 
should be represented by a short letter each and that in 
the second half which contains cmly 27 Matras instead of 
30 as in the first half, the 21st Matra should be represent- 
ed by a single short letter; of. Hemaeandra, Chandonu- 
^asaua (N.S.P. ed. 1912), p. 26. But this is not so. 
For, the first half is to be divided into 7 Caturmatrika 
Ganas followed by a Dvimitrika G'ana represented by a 
long letter at the end. The second half is similar- 
ly divided, but the 6th Gana must consist only of 
a single Matra, the first five and the seventh being 
Caturmatrikas and the eighth being a long letter as 
in the first half. This means that all the 8 Ganas 
in each half are to be kept separate by avoiding 
a long letter at their Junction as explained above. Thus 
•the 4th and the 5tb-, 8th and 9th, 12th and 13th, 16th 
and 17th, 20th and 21st, 24th' and 25th and 28th and 
29th Matras in the first half sliaU never be Joined in a long 
letter; similarly, Matras 4 an.d 5, 8 and 9, 12 and 13, 16 
and 17, 20 and 21, 21 and 22, 25 and 26 must not be com- 
bined in a long letter, in the second half. Tf they are so 
combined the structure of the metre will be wholly des- 
F, 73 
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troyed. It is thus that the Arya or G-atha follows the 
music of Sound-variation in a n^ative manner as said 
in para. 10 above, by avoiding 7 long letters at definite 
places in each of its two halves. 

13. This Gatha or Arya seems to have been very 
popular with the educated versifiers at the end of the 
Epic period. It was vastly employed for composing 
memorial verses on different scientific, philosophical and 
moral topics. On the one hand, it afforded greater ease 
and freedom in composition as also greater space for con- 
tents than the epic Anustubh, while on the other, it was 
more lucid and attractive owing to its metrical form 
when compared with the Sutras of the older times. The 
Apabhram^a poets seem to have scarcely touched it except 
for the formation of their strophes, where it was evidently 
employed for the sake of a change. But otherwise, the 
metre enjoyed continued patronage at the hands of both 
the Samskrta and Prakrta poets as is clear from the very 
large number of metres based upon it. I ha,ve explained 
all these at Apabhraih^a Metres II. para. 45. 

14. The Matrs Vrtta which is next in importance 
to the Gatha both in point of antiquity and popularity is 
the Malra, which I have fully described at Apabhraih4a 
Metres X. para. 28. This metre is of course a purely 
Prakrta and Apabhramsa metre and was evidently used 
for stray religious, didactic or lyric noetry. Doha is 
similary a purely Anabhraroia metre; but it is a Tala 
Vrtta as I have shown above and has been employed since 
very old da,ys both for lyric and narrative poetry. Of 
the remaining Prakrta and Apabhramsa metres which I 
have described in my two articles, a vast majority are 
Matra Vrttas, while comparatively a few are Tala Vrttas. 
A person with a trained ear can easily distinguish be- 
tween a Tala Vrtta and a Matra Vrtfei merely by singing 
them. The nature of the particular Tala can also be 
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similarly known. I have said above that the Matra 
Vrttas owe their origin and development to the literate 
bards; but this need not be too strictly understood; the 
more cultured and less gifted among the popular bards 
too may have substantially helped in this direcition. 




A KE,W aUPTA EM'PEEO’R, GOfVlNBAGUPTA 


BY 

Jagannath, M.A., 

University Oriental College, Lahore. 

The name of this new Gupta emperor first became 
known in 1904, through the discovery of a clay seal of 
Mahadevi Dhruvasvamini, chief queen of Candragupta 
II, from Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar. 
The inscription on the seal which has been edited by Dr. 
Bloch is as follows^ : — 

I. 

z. ^ BiiRFr ^ — 

5. ’TRrr ^ y— 

4. 

The inscription describes the queen Dhruvasvamini, 
as the wife of Mahirajadhiraja, the illustrious Candra- 
gupta, and the mother of Maharaja Govindagupta. From 
the Gupta inseriptions discovered up to 1904, we knew 
that Candragupta II had only one son born of the queen 
Dhruvasvamini, namely Kumgragupta I. The discovery 
of this seal revealed for the first time the existence of 
another son of Candragupta II. Since Kumgragupta 
had so far been known as the immediate successor of 
Candragupta II, scholars generally presumed that 
Govindagupta was the younger of the two brothers. 
Bloch,^ .Mian, R. D. Banerjee, all have held this view. 

^ Archaeological Survey ol India, Annual Eeport, 1903^, 
p. 107. 

2 The possibility of his being identical with Krsnagupta of 
the Aphsad inscription was ruled out by Dr. Bloch on chrono- 
logical considerations, ibid., p. lOS. But curiously, some uxiters 
still continue to say that Dr. Bloch identified Govindagupta with 
Ersnagupta. 
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Allan remarks, “Govindagupta cannot have been Kumar a- 
gupta I but must have been a younger brother.”® Dr. 
Krishnaswami Aiyyangar has even suggested that 
Govindagupta was a minor when Kumara^pta was serv- 
ing as a Viceroy of Tirabhukti during the reign of his 
father Candragupta H. He says, “Kumaragupta who 
was probably the Viceroy must have been detained at the 
headquarters, his brother Govindagupta carrying on the 
administration in his name. If Govindagupta happened 
to be too young for carrying on the administration him- 
self we could understand Dhruvasvamini being in charge 
of it in the name of her son.”* He then quotes the in- 
stanee of Prabhavatl Gupta, who from her Poona and 
Riddhapur Plates is known to have acted as regent for 
her sons. However, there is hardly any parallel between 
the two cases. Prabhavati acted as a regent for her 
sons, as her husband had died. But in the present case 
Candragupta was alive, and could have easily appointed 
a governor, instead of putting a minor in charge of the 
province, and then appointing the queen as regent for 
the minor. A careful study of the Basarh seals will en- 
able us to understand the real and correct position. Along 
with this seal of Queen Dhruvasvamini were discovered 
some other seals belonging to certain officers eonnected 
with the administration of Vai^ali. Of particular inter- 
est are the following inscriptions on some of these seals : — 


1 . 


2 . 







I 


3- 



Now all these seals speak of the officers who were 
serving under the heir-apparent who evidentally 

was the governor of the province. There is no seal which 


■ ® Catalogue of the Ooius of tlie Gupta Dyuaaty, p. xl. 
* Studies iu Gupta History, p. 60. 
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gives the name of the ymardja hut on account of a faulty 
division of the text of the first two seals Dr. Krishnaswami 
thought that these belonged to Kumaragupta who was 
the heir-apparent He says, “The expression ‘Yuvaraja- 
Bhattaraka-Kumaramatya Adhikarana must be taken as 
a whole and broken up into amatya-adhikarana chief 
among the ministers of the Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka- 
Kumara. This Kumara need not necessarily stand for 
Kumara Gupta, but the titles before, Yuvaraja and 
Bhattaraka, may seem to indicate that it did.”’* It is 
evident however, that this construction is faulty; for in 
between Bhattaraka and Kumara, there is the word fada 
which entirely changes the meaning of the compound and 
forces us to translate the inscription thus : “of the office 
of the Kumaramatya belonging to the illustrious Yum- 
Tdja.” Kumdra does not go with Bhattaraka, but with 
amdtya, and forms the word KnmaTdmdtya. The seals 
therefore furnish no evidence, to prove that Kumaragupta 
was the Viceroy of Vaii^all. 

Now let us revert to the seal of Mahadevi Dhruva- 
svamini and ask ourselves why has the chief queen been 
called the mother of Govindagupta only, when she was 
also the mother of Kumaragupta?® There can be two 
answers to' this question. Either G'ovindagupta was the 
elder of the two brothers and was therefore the Yuvaraja; 
and naturally Dhruvasvamini felt some pride in styling 
herself as the mother of the heir-apparent, or Govinda- 
gupta was the favourite son of the chief queen, and 

® Studies in Gupta History, pp. 5&-60. 

® This question will suggest itself to any student of tlie 
Gupta inscriptions. It has been raised by E. D. Banerjee wbo 
says, “It is impossible to understand wby tbe great queen calls 
berself tbe mother of Govindagupta only and not that of her 
eldest son the emperor Kumaragupta.” (Age of the Imperial 
Guptas, p. 36). It attracted the attention of Dr. D. E. Bhandar- 
tar, whc^ave the right answer long ago. (lA, 1912, p. 31 I have 
arrived, w the same conclusion, quite independently. 
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Kumaragupta was not in her good books. In that case 
also the queen must have used her influence and got her 
favourite son nominated as Yuvardja. In any case it is 
evident that G-ovindagupta was the Yuvar&ja and he had 
been appointed as governor of Vaii^ali. It may be asked 
that if Govindagupta was the Yuvardja why did he not 
succeed his father, on the throne ? In the light of the 
Gupta inscriptions published so far we could have given 
the following alternative explanations. Firstly, 
Govindagupta might have died during the lifetime of his 
father who was therefore succeeded by Kumaragupta. 
Secondly, he might have enjoyed a short rule and died 
without leaving an heir. The crown then passed to his 
younger brother KumSragupta. It is not difficult to 
understand why Govindagupta’ s name has been omitted 
in the inscriptions of Candragupta’s successors. As 
pointed out by the late Dr. K. P, Jayaswal ‘the inscrip- 
tions do not seek to give either a complete genealogy or a 
complete list of successions’ but only indicate the line of 
descent. The necessity of any reference to Govindagupta 
could not have been felt, as Kumaragupta I’s descent 
could be directly traced from his father Candragupta II. 

The first possibility is now ruled out by the fresh evi- 
dence supplied by the Mandasor inscription dated iMalava 
Samvat 594:.^ It is now certain that Govindagupta ruled 
as a mighty emperor, for sometime, at least. The fol- 
lowing verse shows that Govindagupta was a very power- 
ful ruler exercising suzerainty over a large number of 
feudatory kings ; 

r^wTOtlwi' 


This inscriptioD. was discovered by. M. B. Garde, Bsqr., 
Director of ^ohaeoXogy, Gwalior. He is editing it in. the Epi- 
graphia, Xndica,., I am, deeply gratefnl to him for having supplied 
an excellent estompage of this importtgit inscription, 
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In this verse we may take mbudhddhvpa in the literal 
sense of ‘the lord of the gods’, i.e., Indra, and infer that 
Gdvindagupta was so powerful that even Indra became 
apprehensive. It is however more probable that in the 
word mbudhadhvga there is a covert reference to Kumara- 
gupta I. Maheiidraditya is a biruda of Kumaragupta I, 
found on his coins. As mahendra, and vibudkadhipa 
are synonymous we can easily infer that there is a hint 
with regard to Kumaragupta. The verse indicates that 
Kumaragupta was not faithfully disposed towards his 
brother, and on finding that Govindagupta had establish- 
ed his supreme^ over the feudatory kings, he grew jeal- 
ous and began to conspire against Govindagupta. 

Govindagupta was not destined to rule for a long 
time. The last known date of his father Chandragupta 
is 93 G.E., and the earliest known date of Kumaragupta 
I is 96 G.E. So Govindagupta ruled from 94 to 95 G.E., 
i.e., 413 to 414 A.D.® With respect to this unusually 
short reign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar remarks, “It is diffi- 
cult to say why he had such a short reign. He may have 
been ousted by his brother Kumaragupta, or he may have 
died a natural death.® 1 think, there is some evidence 
now available, — thanks to the searches of Shri M. B. 
Garde — ^which shows that Govindagupta was overthrown 
by Kumaragupta. In the Tumain inscription, we have 
the following statement with regard to Kumaragupta I : — 


® It is incorrect to think that Govindagupta was ruling when 
the inscription was put up in 524 M.S. The statement with 
regard to Govindagupta and his general Vayuraksita or Yayu- 
gupta, show that both belonged to the past. fjSee also, K. D. 

Banerji, Are of the ImperM Gv/ptas, p. 66."] 

»IA. 1912, p. 3. 

10 E.I. XXVI, p. 117. 

F.74 
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Here Kumaragupta is said to have protected the earta 
like a virtuous wife, after having embraced her with the 
right arm (that was his) might. Here Kumaragupta’s 
valour is spoken of as his right hand with which he 
embraced his wife, i.e., the earth. We may conclude, 
that it was by the use of force that he had taken posses- 
sion of the kingdom, and it is not improbable that he 
ascended the throne after overthrowing Govindagupta. 



GLIMPSES OF THE REPUBLIC OF VAISALl 


BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Vidhtjshekhara 
Bhattachaeya 

1. That the ancient state of Vaisali of the Licchavis 
was a republic {ganddlilna ‘subject to a gana or people) 
is well-known. The following lines aim at giving some 
glimpses of it as can be found in a Buddhist Sanskrit 
work entitled Cltaramstu in the Gilgit manuserifts, 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, Vol. Ill, Part II, pp, 
1—148. 

2. The king of Magadha had five hundred ministers, 
Khanda being at the head of them. The prime minister 
was a very able and good man and his administration was 
Just and right. As could be expected his colleagues be- 
came jealous of him and conspired against him giving 
false reports to the king. Khanda came to know about it 
and decided to leave the country. But where was he to 
go ? He began to think over it. He could not go to 
Sravasti, or to Vgranasi, or to Rajagrha, or to Camps. 
For, each of them was under the control of a king {rajadhi- 
na ‘subject to a king’) and consequently under the control 
of one man {eksdMm) ; and thus the same distress or dis 
advantage was in all the above places. This led him to 
think that he might go to Vai^sli as it was ganddMna ‘sub- 
ject to a people’ or republic. Here “what was desired by 
ten was not desired by twenty” {yad da^dffidm abhi-pretam 
tad nrn^atmdm ndbMpretam, p. 5). 

3. Thinking thus Khanda sent a messenger to the 
Licchavis of Vaisali asking their permission to live there 
under their protection. They gave a favourable reply and 
Khanda went there with his kinsmen. 

1089 
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4. Vai^ali was then divided into three divisions 
{Skandhas), lower, middle, and upper, and the people 
lived there according to their respective ranks. There 
were different rules or agreements (Kriyakdras) in the re- 
public of Vaisali. One of them was with regard to the 
marriage of girls. A girl born in the upper division was 
to be given to one in the same division or to one in the 
middle division; one born in the middle division to one in 
the same division or to one in the upper division, but 
never to one in the lower division ; Imt a girl of the lower 
division might be given to one belonging to any one of the 
three divisions. 

5. There were other two special rules for marriage. 
The first of them was to this effect : No girl was to be 
given in marriage to an outsider, i.e., who was not an 
inhabitant of Vaisali. ^ And the second was this that 
the most excellent girl {stnratna ‘the jewel of women’) of 
Vaii^ali was enjoyable by the people of Vaii^ali; in other 
words, she was to become a ganikd, ‘one that belongs to a 
gana' or people, i.e., a courtezan.^ 

6. As Khanda was a person of a higher rank he was 
allowed to live in the upper division of Vaisali. Now 

^ “Kanyaya aairraliab, naayatra diyata iti”. p. 7. 

“manyatra kanya datavya rte vailalakan”. p. 11. 

® This mle appears to hare made many a family in Vaisali 
imhappy depriving the fathers of their freedom in choosing bride- 
grooms as they liked for their daughters. The case of Amrapali 
is an instance. Her father, Mahanama, being unable .to choose 
her husband was one day seen by her much dejtetced and lost in 
thought. She approached and enquired. The father divulged 
the truth and said “So, my daughter, my desire is not fulfilled.” 

‘Father, are' you dependent in this matter?’ 

‘My child,_ the _Gana has already made the rule that the most 
excellent girl is enjoyable by the dlana and you are one of that 
type. I am therefore helpless.” 

The text may be quoted here (p. 17) : 

Sa_ (Mahanama) kare kapolam dattva cintaparo vyavasthitah. 
Amrapalya drstah prsta^ ca. tata kim asi 'cintaparah. putri tva'm 
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when the Licchavis met in thejr Assembly, Khanda, though 
invited, would not first attend it. And when he was 
asked as to why he did not do so, his reply was that his 
distress was due to such an assembly and so he avoided it. 
However, being pressed by the Licchavis he began to attend 
the meetings of the Assembly, but refrained from offering 
his opinion owing to the thought that by doing so he might 
bring about bis own distr^s. But afterwards he was 
prevailed upon by the Gan a of Vaisali and would express 
his individual opinion. 

7. Now, the licchavis of Vai^alT before Khandn’s 
joining the Assembly and taking part in its deliberations 
used to write letters to the persons concerned in a rough 
language, but after it there came a marked change and the 
Gana would write letters courteously and politely. And 
it was known to all that this was due to the influence of 
Khand. 

In this connection it may be noted that in writing 
ofBcial letters in the republic such forms as the follow- 
ing were to be followed : “The Gana headed by such and 
such commands. ” This is fully corroborated by the follow- 
ing lines found in the Civararastti (p. 10) referred to 
above : Khandapramukho (tfiiin ajUdpayati, ^injKi'pra- 
mukho gana djuapayati. 

8. Khanda had two sons, Gbpa and Simha, the for- 
mer being elder. Gopa used to do misdeeds and on ac- 
count of it Licchavis were annoyed and became indignant. 
Therefore Khanda advised him to go to a far off place and 
to live there carrying on a business, so that there might 
not be any excitement to the Gana of Vaif^gli. The son 
followed the advice of the father. 


striratnam iti krtva ganabhogya sauivrtta. mama raanoratho iia 
paripurnah. tata kim "tvam paradhinah. pitiri^ ganena purvam 
eva kriykkarah krtab striratnam ganahhogyam iti. tvam ca strirat 
nam ato ham ani^vara iti.” 
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9. As time went on the Senapati® ‘General’ or 
‘Prime minister’ of Vai^ali breathed his last and the Garta 
elected Elhari^a for that post. After some time he also 
died. Now the Gana of Vai^ali assembled in a meeting 
to select one whom they could place on that position (Kaih 
my am senSpatim stliapayamah). Some said in the As- 
sembly “As the Gana was well-protected by Kharida, let 
us place his son on that position”. Others said that of 
the two sons of Edia^^a, Gopa and Simha, the former could 
not be selected as he was strong, malicious and mischievous 
and as such he would certainly divide the Gana. His 
younger brother Simha could, however, be chosen as he 
was compassionate and one with whom to live together 
was pleasant. Besides, he was quite capable of gratify- 
ing the mind of the Gana. Therefore, if it was agree- 
able to it they could have him as their Senapati. As 
all agreed upon the proposal the members of the republic 
went in a body to Simha and requested him to accept the 
office. But Simha said that as Gopa was his elder brother 
they could kindly make him their Senapati. To this they 
gave the following reply : “Simha, the office of the Sena- 
pati has not come down from your family in regular suc- 
cession. He is the Senapati whoever is liked by the Ga^ia. 
If you do not accept it we shall offer it to anyone we like.” 
Simha thought it would not be good if that office would 
go away from the house he belonged to. Thinking thus 
Simha accepted the offer and was made with great honour 
the Senapati of the republic. 


® In sncii cases tie word Senapati whicli generally means a 
General or a Commander-in-Chief, appears to have been used to 
me^ an officer of a much higher rank. Jayaswal takes it 
{Hindu Polity, 1924, p. 185) in the sense of chief minister. Eay- 
chaudhuri (Political Histor.ii of Ancient India, '4.th edition, Cal- 
cutta University 1938, p. 22T) writes, “In the last days of Maurya 
Smjiire we find the Senapati overshadowing king and transferring 
to himself the allegiance of troops.” 
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J.O. When Gopa, the elder brother of Simha, came 
to know of the fact that Simha was made the Senapati he 
got angry and said to Siinha, “Is it right, brother, for 
yon to become the Senapati when I, your elder brother, am 
still living!” Simha told him clearly all what had hap- 
pened. Yet, Giopa was enraged and resolved to leave 
Vai^ali, as he felt himself insulted by not offering him 
that office. He went back to Eiajagrha with the permis- 
sion from its king Bimbisara and became his prime minis- 
ter. 

11. Simha had two daughters the younger one being 
endowed with all auspieious characteristics. At thaJt 
time king Bimbisara lost his chief queen and Gopa seeing 
the sad condition of the king with his permission proposed 
in a letter to his brother, Simha, to give his younger 
daughter to Bimbisara in marriage. The latter sent the 
following reply ; “Brother, though you are now away, 
you are to be consulted. What you propose is authorita- 
tive. But, as you know, according to the rule of the 
Gana no girl born in Vai^ali can be married to one who 
is not an inhabitant of it”. Yet by a secret way Siinha’s 
first daughter, instead of the second, was married to 
Bimbisara, and on account of it there was a terrible fight 
betwerai the Licchavis and Bimbisara, in which the for- 
mer had to suffer a tremendous defeat. And they resolved 
to make a requital of enmity {^airorniryatanci) even to the 
sons of the king. This resolution was got recorded and 
kept in a box duly sealed, (“patralekhyam krtva pei^ayani 
prak§ipya jatumudratapam sthapayata”. p. 13), 




SOME ASPECTS OE THE KUJ^AL POLITY 

BY 

Prof. y. E. Ramachandba Dikshitar, M.A. 

What the Bhagavad Gita is to the Hindus in general, 
what the Dhammapada is to the Buddhists, so is the Tiruk- 
kural of Tiruvalluavr to the Tamils of South India. The 
TirukkraJ or simply KuraJ is probably a composition of 
the first century B.C. which has been quoted as an autho- 
rity by the author of the celebrated Tamil epjc Silappadik- 
aram of the second century A.D. It is a great work deal- 
ing with moral and ethical principles and with the ideals 
to which the Tamil Aham stood through the ages, Tt is a 
book of aphorisms’, says Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, ‘which lays 
down how exactly one should conduct himself to lead the 
good life (Hindu AdmAnistratite Institutions in S. India, 
p. 32). The Kural has been known to the Tamils by the 
more significant expression muppal, as it deals with the 
three aspects of life, namely, aram, poruj and inbam. A 
comparative student is at once reminded of that much valu- 
ed concept of the Sanskrit epics and works on Polity, well 
known as the Trivarga. The term Trivarga stands exactly 
for dharma, artha and kama. It is evident that muppal 
is synonymous with Trivarga, and the terms aram, poruj 
and i^ibam are the literal translations, if we may say so, 
of the terms dharma, artha and kama respectively. In 
this masterly work, Tiruvalluvar enters into a critique, 
as it were, of the relation of trivarga of muppal to the 
science of danda which is in its broad sense protection of 
life and property of the citizens of a state. 

The book is divided into three sections and the whole 
covers 133 chapters. Analysing these chapters, we find 
that the first 38 chapters deal with aram or dharma, chap- 
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ters 39 to 108 with poruj or artha, and the rest with inbam 
or kama. Thus one sees that the largest portion of the 
book is devoted to a critical examination of the polity 
of the Tamils, containing as it does seventy chapters. 
In the first section of the book the author is out to 
instruct the people in the path of virtue and truth. 
For it is the firm belief of Tiruvalluvar that there is 
nothing higher than righteousness in this world and for 
the progress of the world every citizen should practise 
righteousness and cultivate feelings of brotherhood 
in every-day life. If we follow the spirit of the teach- 
ings of Valjuvar, we are led to believe that the practice 
of righteousness is entirely or to a large extent depen- 
dent on proper performance of the king’s duties. 
The conception was that but for a well ordered state in 
charge of a righteous ruler, there will be no society and 
no state. Therefore the author devotes more chapters on 
the duties and responsibilities of the king and his of&cials, 
and points out how they should discharge their functions 
so that the country at large may be flourishing, prosperous 
and peaceful. This is a necessary condition for the wel- 
fare of the people. So the Kural js a logical presentation 
of the great values of life, and the ways and means by 
which to realise them. Thus the Kural is not a sectarian 
work but a cosmopolitan treatise written to suit not one 
a,ge or a country but all ages and all countries. To a 
world rampant with materialism, the study of a work of 
this kind and the practice of the ideals which it stnds 
for is incalculably invaluable. One feels that the maxims 
of the Kural based as they are on excellent moral and ethi- 
cal principles, should be broadcast throughout the world. 
This is bound to ensui’e more solace to the distressed who 
unfortunately loom large in the world of today. 

In Sanskritic literature we hear of four Purusarthas 
or four ends of life. The fourth Purusartha is moksha 
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or freedom from the bondage of samsara or the cycle of 
care to stress that such life is possible, human nature 
of this school but he has confined himself only to the three 
ends of life. For, it is well to understand that a person 
who pursues the three ends of life in the ordained path is 
automatically led to the fourth end which is salvation 
leading to heavenly bliss. So our author does not feel cal- 
led upon to expatiate on the fourth Purusartha. Em- 
phasis is rightly laid on the fact that the state and the 
king who is at the helm of that state are largely responsible 
to attain these ends of life. The root of the polity is 
dharma or aram. A beautiful couplet says that aratn or 
virtue is nothing more than a good family life {aram 
em/pfarate ilvdllcTcai). A good family life is the basis 
of a good society. To ensure the bond of love between in- 
dividual and society, what is needed is discipline which 
is best afforded by the state represented by the King and 
his officials. The result is a harmonious coordination of 
the different spritual and moral standards tending to the 
material and moral progress of the world. So Valluvar 
lays stress on the practice of aram by all the subjects of 
a state, duties to be observed by all classes of society. 
Among these, dsna (gifts) and tava (penance) figure pro- 
minently (Ch. II, 9). By this the author condemns self- 
ishness and exalts selflessness. 

More than the Sanskrit texts, it is the Kural that has 
cogently and logically worked out the exact relation be- 
tween the polity and Trivarga or the three ends of life. 
The purpose of a state is the attainment of good life first 
by securing wealth and utilising it generously and pro- 
perly on things which would aid the people of that state 
in their onward journey, secondly by enjoying pleasures 
of life with healthy restraints, and finally by cultivating 
a detached view of life as age advances. The author of 
the Kural attaches high value to these ends of life, or 
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more properly the conduct of life of every citizen and takes 
care to stress that such life is possible, human nature 
being what it is, only by the rigorous discipline enforced 
by a superior power. Hence the importance of a king in 
the polity of the Tamils. 

The Kura} does not go into the vexed theories of the 
origin of the State or society but simply envisages a well- 
established kingdom, with a righteous and powerful king 
being at the head. The form of government advocated is 
monarchy, and a constitutional monarchy based upon the 
entire will of the people who aequiesce in the selection 
of the monarch, though it was generally hereditary. The 
political philosophy of Tiruva}luvar was similar to that 
of Plato or Aristotle who emphasised the importance of 
the monarch in the progressive realisation of the ideals 
for which a state ordinarily stood. 

With this background of the political philosophy en- 
nunciated by Tiruvalluvar we can proceed to examine 
the aspects of polity which he has so elaborately described. 
In dealing -with the institutions, he seems to follow the 
Kau^aliyan school. The political and sociological data 
in the manava dharma i^astra are also now and then 
pressed into service. The king is at the top of the state. 
He is all powerful yet constitutional. He should not play 
the role of an autocrat. Tyrannizing over the subjects 
would lead to the ruin of the king’s family. He should 
avoid vices of different kinds and be a man of good 
character. The vices which he should abhor are extreme 
indulgence with women dealt with in two chapters. 
The author takes care not to shut out legitimate happi- 
ness. Only excessive indulgence of an illegitimate 
character is condemned. The other vice or vyasana 
as the Arha^astra puts it, is that of drink. It has been 
conceded through the ages that drink is an evil 
that’ ought to be avoided at all costs. Otherwise it was 
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felt that he could not be sober-minded. Another 
vice prohibited is gambling. Though Hindu idea 
has from Vedic times indulged in the game of dice, 
still it has been prohibited by law and custom. The 
idea was that such vices Would cut into the legitimate 
functions of the king, or make the ruler lose his normal 
health which is so essential to a protector and guardian 
of the realm. 

Having said what a king should not do, we shall 
examine what he was expected to do as a ruler. The 
Arthaiastra polity speaks of a seven limbed kingdom 
(saptangam raj yam). The Kural polity points to six 
limbs of the kingdom. These are the army, the people, 
the treasury, the ministry, the allies and the fortifica- 
tions. While the Sanskritists would include the insti- 
tution of monarchy as a limb of the state, the Kuraj 
polity has excluded him from :the limbs of the state, and 
has thus apparently assigned to him a more important 
place. Notwithstanding this here is a correspondence 
between the Arthaiastra polity and the Kural polity, for 
if we include the king, the Kurai polity becomes a seven 
limbed kingdom. It is not enough that a monarch possesses 
these institutions to aid him. They may be supplementary 
or complementary to the discharging of his responsibili- 
ties. What was required was a ruler of excellent character 
devoted to the duty of protection of his subjects. He must 
be wise, possess tremendous courage and energy and be 
liberal. He was to be learned and must keep vigilant. 
He should avoid wasteful expenditure and enrich his 
treasury. Before taking up a decision, he should con- 
sult his advisors and try to follow them. Such a king 
was regarded as a god among men. God is impartial and 
just to all the people and protects the world from disaster. 
So also the king by his just rule shields his subjects from 
the unrighteous path (Kural 382 — 390). 
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After laying stress on the importance of perfect 
learning for a monarch, — for knowledge is wealth — in 
two chapters (40 and 41), the learned author of the Kural 
says that this learning should be enriched by the habit of 
listening to the wise (kglvi) in one full chapter (42). 
This adds to his wisdom which enables him to discrimin- 
ate between right and wrong, good and evil, and gives 
him foresight to see things ahead (Ch. 43). In fact 
learning and wisdom are considered the foundation on 
which a monarch carries on the ship of state. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that learning and righteousness 
would flourish in a kingdom where the king is learned 
and righteous. Speaking on righteous rule, the Kural 
beautifully puts it that it is not the javelin but the scep- 
tre that glorifies a king and his kingdom (546). He must 
be easy of access to his people and he must patiently 
listen to their grievances and bring succour to them. 
But if, on the other hand, he is swayed by evil propensi- 
ties and uses his position for his own selfish ends, he is 
an improvident king and is said to prostitute justice. 
Under the rule of a cruel king, even the seasons alter, 
reminding us of the famous concept Raja Kalasya Kara- 
nam (559). It was the ancient belief, call it superstitious 
if you will, that the king was a god on earth, and the 
Tamils also entertained the same opinion. Though they 
hedged him with divinity, they fought tyrants and tyran- 
nical rule. Says a Kuralvenba : ‘The days of a tyrant 
are numbered and he perishes’. The reign of terror was 
abhorred (Ch. 57) and it is said that that monarch who 
indulged in a terrorist rule would surely meet with ruin. 
So the Kuraj advises the monarch to do justice tempered 
with mercy and earn the goodwill of his subjects. Other- 
wise he invited destruction on himself. 

Thus it is ordained that a king should be compas- 
sionate, sympathetic and noble. IJiiflagging energy 
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should move the king in his acts and deeds. This is the 
utthanam of Sanskrit literature. On him fortune smiles, 
and of him despair takes leave. He should place high 
ideals before him and act up to them with grace and 
grandeur. Enthusiasm and not idleness should be the 
guiding spirit. Sloth is a canker that should not find a 
place in a king. It is the birth-place of poverty and 
disease to the different limbs of a kingdom. When once 
work is undertaken, effort should be made to carry it 
through to a successful termination. In the hour of 
distress one should not despair. He should take courage 
with both hands and tide over the crisis. What is want- 
ed is the maintenance of what he calls a divine composure 
when assailed by misfortimes. If need be, he must fight 
even against fate. Ultimately Ms labour would be reward- 
ed, and once more the sunshine of prosperity will illumi- 
nate his kingdom (Ch. 62-3). 

The king as envisaged by the Tirukkuyal is a law- 
abiding monarch. He took the. advice of his ministers 
and consulted them on all affairs of the state. The min- 
isters were to be learned, impartial and far-seeing. A 
minister is one who works out the details of an under- 
taking, studies the pros and cons of achieving it, waits 
for the opportunity and commences it when the right 
moment presents itself. A minister must be equally of 
indomitable will and of inexhaustible energy. It was 
he who should create dissension among enemies, ce- 
ment the bond of friendship with fallen ones and 
cherish old allies. It is not enough that the minister is 
versed in the laws of the kingdom and knows the theory 
too well. But he must in addition be wise and put his 
knowledge to practical application to make the adminis- 
tration really sound. Even when a king would not listen 
to his advice, the minister should not abandon him. But 
he would continue to give his advice in season and out of 
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season so that the king would be finally compelled to acit 
up to his advice. The most indispensable qualification of 
a minister is said ,to be eloquence and command of langu- 
age. He must be precise in his expression and endeavour 
to create a public opinion in his favour. He must be a 
bold and dauntless debator (Ch. 64-65). 

A minister should be a man of character. He is a 
statesman and he should behave nobly. Purity in action 
is a virtue that must be cultivattd by him. He should not 
stoop to conquer. He must not indulge in ease and rest. 
He should not resort to foul means in achieving his ob- 
jects. By clean fight he should remove obstacles. By 
walking in the path ordained he should advisfe the king 
to act up to the laws of the land. He should endeavour 
to command the respect of the world by following ,the 
policy of his predecessors and by firnuiess of action, 
y acillation at a time of action will bring him down in the 
estimation gi the people. Before he comes to a decision 
the minister is asked to deliberate calmly and deeply, 
and when once the decision is arrived at he should execute 
without losing a single minute, for delay is dangerous. 
For instance, a minister can advise a declaration of war, 
only after taking into consideration the following re- 
sources, weapons of war, the opportune moment, the 
nature of action, and the place of battle. In every enter- 
prise he should follow the method of deliberation and deci- 
sion (Ch. 66 — 68). But at the same time it will spell 
disaster to a state if the minister proves dishonest and 
wicked and goes to the length of plotting \the downfall or 
ruin of the king. A vile minister is said to be worse than 
a host of enemies (639). 

We shall now examine the other limbs of the state. 
One of them is the nadu or kingdom. The Kura} says 
(Ch. 74) that alone is a kingdom where a contented peas- 
antry, wise men and wealthy people live Add to this 
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boundless natural resources whicli lead to the abundant 
supply of foodstuffs, notwithstanding a drain in time of 
pressing need. It should have plenty of water supply, 
natural fortresses which ensure defence. It is concluded 
is the kingdom where prevailed peace and harmony 
between the ruler and the ruled. It should be free from 
the ravages of pestilence and famine. It must be a coun- 
try where people live in amity and harmony, free from 
all civil and religious dissensions. 

The importance of fortresses is emphasised in a 
special chapter (75). In those days a fortress was con- 
sidered an invaluable defence. For there were frequent 
wars between the various chieftains. Especially the 
weaker powers regarded their fortifications as a sure re- 
fuge in case of an invasion by the enemy. Similarly the 
king who went out on an expedition should see that his 
subjects were safe during his absence. The fortress- 
city was provided with foodstuffs and kept beyond want, 
and at the same time well garrisoned. 

The army was another limb of the state. The neces- 
sity of a disciplined army is insisted on (Ch. 77). The 
soldiers should be valorous and loyal. They should sum- 
mon all their courage in the hour of peril and fight to the 
finish. The army should be contented and well paid. The 
success of an army is said to depend on the leader of the 
host. Though one should fight valourously, still one 
should be chivalrous to the fallen and to the defenceless. 
He was a hero who had the courage to draw out the jave- 
lin from his wounded breast and send it back with more 
fury. The Tamil soldier wore an anklet which produc- 
ed a ringing soimd when engaged in the thick of .action. 
He took a vow not to return from the field without suc- 
cess, or to meet with a glorious death by fighting un- 
daunted. Otherwise he brought ignominy. 

The Kupai in this connection mentions the institu- 
F. 76 
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tion of ambassador and spies. The qualifications of an 
ambassador are that he should be highly connected, 
learned and skilled in debate. He must be a statesman 
of high order, and a gentleman of winning personality. 
He was expected to deliver his message as briefly as pos- 
sible and persuade the alien king to his Way of thinking 
by the magic of Ms eloquence and wit. He was to answer 
to the point put before him calmly with an eye to the 
time, the place and the circumstances of the case for 
which he was sent on a mission. Even under a threat of 
torture, he should rise ito the occasion and not utter any 
word that would leave a stain on his king and kingdom 
(Ch. 69). 

Referring to the spies (Ch. 59) the author of the 
Kural follows almost entirely the Arthasastra texts. 
The spies are said to be one of two eyes of the monarch, 
the other eye being the established law of the land. 
There was a regular system of espionage and spies who 
went in different disguises throughout the kingdom and in 
other kingdoms were to report to the king day to day 
happenings. It was through them that the state got at 
the true state of affairs and the public opinion of the 
kingdom. Even the public departments were not free 
from these secret agents. This shows that the state was 
anxious to maintain the purity and efficiency of the 
government departments and government servants. With- 
out being discovered, the spy more often as an ascetic 
wandered the length and breadth of the land, gathered 
correct information and communicated them to the king. 
The intelligence such as was gathered was precise and 
correct. To see that no mistake arose, the information 
was often tested by independent testimony. Spies were 
sent out without the knowledge of one another and these 
furnished the news independently. If the information 
i*eceived from these different sources, eongurred, then the 
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king attached validity to it and acted upon it immediate- 
ly. One of the regulations of the Kuyal was that such 
secret agents should not be honoured openly and this was 
to maintain strict secrecy. In such cases trust begets trust. 
So trustworthy servants were generally appointed as am- 
bassadors and spies. 

There is an elaborate disquisition on the nature of 
allies and character of alliances. (Ch. 79 — 84). The 
value of a friend is something like an armour. Alliance 
should be with the worthy if it is to be fruitful. He who 
gives succour in the hour of peril and who shares the joy 
and misfortune is a true ally. One should search for 
genuine friends and stand by them in weal or woe. For 
true alliance should be close and fast. It should not be 
base and false. 

Tiruvajluvar realises that this pales into insigni- 
finance if there is no organised treasury which has an un- 
failing stock of riches. The distinguished author pro- 
ceeds at the outset to show that such treasury should be 
built up not by foul and unscrupulous means but it should 
be acquired by righteous methods without causing least 
dissatisfaction to the people at large. Tiruvalluvar takes 
ifor granted the cannons of taxation highly elaborated 
and discussed in the Sanskrit niti texts. He says definite- 
ly that such fortune should result in aram or virtue and 
inbam or happiness. The idea underlying this brief 
KuraJ — ^venba is that in both his acquisition and expen- 
diture the king should use his discretion and that in a 
righteous way. That alone would ensure his happiness 
and the welfare of his subjects. In enumerating the 
sources of revenue to the State a categorical list is given. 
This includes the income from the estates of persons to 
whom there is no legitimate heir, the taxes from land and 
commerce, and the tributes from defected and subordi- 
nate princes. (Ch, 76 and especially 766), Emphasis is 
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laid on the one use of wee,lth, viz., to put down with an 
iron hand the enemies of the kingdom. 

We shall conclude this by examining the views of tthe 
Kuyal on what a kingdom should really he. It is said 
that it is a happy land where the intellectuals, the com- 
mercials and the peasantry live side by side, in concord 
and peace. The great politiical as well as the ethical 
concept underlying the Kural — ^venba (731) is that the 
kingdom should be free from communal wrangle, and 
squables and should be full of community life based on Ifche 
communalistic principles. In the opinion of the great 
Tamil sage, mere poltical unity is not enough but there 
should be social unity also. Shall we not take a lesson 
in this century of conflicts and strifes, communal and 
otherwise from a twenty century old writer, and grow 
wiser and happier? 
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I 

JXTHODITCTOKY 


In October, 1942, on the occasion of the ineeiing* of the Jiuliuii 
History Congress at Ily<leraba<l in tlie Xi^aiu’s dominion, a 
few friends of ])r. iJadha Kunuid Hooker ji made a proi)osal 
which later emerged in the shape of tlu^ following' Scheme. 

PEESENTATIOX VOLUME AND LEt'TUEERHiP 
FOUNDATION 

In Hoxoun of 

Dn. Eadha Tu^mi I) Mookkrjt, M.A., Pii.U., 'SUj.V, tEKXGAiA 
Tt ilia sa-Siromani ( Ba ro da') 

Professor and Head of ihe Department of History ^ 
Luolnow Unhersipy 

Tt is i)roposed to present .to I)r. Eadha Tviumxd Mookerji a 
Volume of Studies in recognition of the long and distinguished 
services rendered by him in different spheres of national life. He 
stands out to-day as one of the best exponents of Indian History 
and Civlization of which the most important phases and 
aspects he has presented in a w^ell-planned series of scholarly 
works. He is also a prominent figure in Indian ])ublic life upon 
which he has brought to bear in speeches and writings the wealth 
of his learning and historical knowledge. As a political thinker, 
he has subjected to scientific analysis some of the most compli- 
cated problems of modern India. Some of us remember how 
decades ago he threw the whole weight of his personality and 
great gifts, with considerable self-sacrifice, into the national edu- 
cation movement. As a teacher, he has few equals, and has 
impressed upon his pupils for more than a generation the stamp 
of a new outlook and attitude which they gratefully recognize in 
their different fields of work. 

It is also proposed to endow in his name a Lectureship of a 
sxxitable annual value in the subject of Indian History and Civi- 
lization at the University of Lucknow he has been serving. 

We appeal to the many pupils, friends, and admirers of Dr. 
Mookerji, as also to patrons of Learning, for financial contribu- 
tions. The total Scheme is estimated to cost Es. 75,000. 
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Persons contributing Es. 500'/- or more in aid of tlie Scheme 
will be called Patfons, those payings Es. 100/- DonoTs and those 
paying Es, 26/- Stibscrihers, All classes of supporters will be 
entitled to receive the Presentation Volume free of charge. 

Contributions are to be sent to the Honorary Treasurer c/o 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The Signatories have pleasure in announcing that already a 
sum of over E's. 60,000/- has been collected for the Scheme. 
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vSen Gupta, X, N,, M.A., Pn.D., Profd^sUrr and Bead of the. 
Department of Philosophy., Lucknow University . 

Singh, Thakur Kushal, Geejgarh^ Jaipur State. 

Sinha, Saohchidananda, D. Lift., Vice-ChomceVor, Patnia 
University. 

vSpear, T. G. Percival, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of TlUtory, 
St. Stephen's College^ Delhi. 

Srivastava, J. P. (Sir), -demher, (-rovernor-GeneraV s Council. 

Sukthankar, Y. S., M.A., Ph.D., General Editor, The Mahd- 
hhdrata, Poona. 

Varma, Siddheshwar, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Prince of Wales College. Jammu. 

Ward, J. Dennis (Major), M.A. (Cantab), Professor of 
History, Governrtient College, Lahore. 

Wilson, Boss, M.A., Professor of History, F. C. College;} 
Lahore. 


COMMITTEE 

Achari, C. S. Srinivasa, M.A., Professor of Histpry, Aima-* 
malai University, President, Indian History Congress, 
and Member of Indian Historical Records Commission. 

Chattegee, C. D., M.A., Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, 
Lucknow University. 

Dikshitar, Y, H. E'amehandra, M.A., Lecturer in History, 
Madras University . 

Law, Bimala Churn, M.A,, B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Sapru, A. N., I.C.S., Education Secretary , T^.P. Government. 

Seth Maheshwar Dayal (Raja of Kotra).. 

Agrawala, V, S., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Curator, Provincial 
Museum.^ Lucknow (Treasurer). 

Sidhanta, Nirmal Kumar, M.A. (Cantab), Professor and 
Head of the Department of English, and Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Lucknow Lmirersity (Chairman). 



II 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Dr. Radlxa Kumud Mookerji is the son of late Gopalchaudru 
Mookerji who, after a brilliant academic career, rose to be the 
leadei' of the Bar at Berhamijore in the district of lliirshidabad 
in Bengal, and achieved the high distinction of being a|)pointed 
by the Calcutta University to the Tagore Law Professorship bnt, 
unfortunately, he did not live to deliver the Lectures. Heredity 
has thus been a favourable factor in the career of Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji. The following* biographical details are culled 
from the Biourapliical Encyclopaedia of the World issued by the- 
Institute for Research in Biography in U.S.A., giving “authori- 
tative biographies of the most important persons in the world.” 

He received his school education in his native town of Ber- 
hamjjore (Bengal), and higher education at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Throughout his academic career he won first grade 
Government Selioiarships. He obtained double Honours in the 
B.A. Examination in 1901 and established a record by taking his 
first M.A. Degree in History and the Cobden Medal in Economics 
in the same year in 1901. lie obtained a second M.A. degree in 
English in 190^^. In 1905 he achieved the ‘unique distinction of 
winning by examination the coveted juize of the C’alcutta Uni- 
versity known, as the Premcljand Roychand Studentship of the 
value of Rs. 7,000/-, together with the Mouat <m>1c1 Medal. He 
obtained the Degree of Pif.D. of that University in 1915. 

He began his educational career us Professor of English at 
the Eipon College, and, later, at Bishop's College, Calcutta, in 
i90J3. in 1900, he was appointed ilemchandzvi Basil IMullik Pro- 
fessor at National Couu(*il of Education, Bengal, ami the Bengal 
Xational College, under the Principalship of Sri Aurohindo 
Ghosh. He served as the first Mahai'aja Sir Manindra Chandra 
Xandy Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture at the 
Benares Hindu University in 1916, and as the first Professor of 
History at the Mysore University from HPT to 1921. Since 1921, 
he has been serving as Professor and Head of the ])ej>artmeat of 
History at the Lucknow’ University. 

Among his publh* a(‘iivities may be mentioned the following: 
He was elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Council (the 
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Upper House) on the nomiiiatioii of the Indian National Congress, 
and Leader of the Opposition in 1937, and from 1939 to 1940 
he served as a member of the Bengal Land Eevenue Commission 
(known as the Floud Commission) by deputation from the Luck- 
now University to the Bengal Government. He organized the 
Bengal Anti-Communal Award Committee of which he became 
the Secretary along with Mr. T. 0. Goswami, the present Finance 
Minister of the Bengal Government, with the poet Eahindra Nath 
Tagore as its president, Sir B. C. Mahtab, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
Maharajadhirajh Bahadur of Burdwan, as its working Pre- 
sident, Dr. Sarat Chandra Chatterji, the Novelist, and 
Hirendra Nath Datta, the Philosopher, as its Vice-Presidents . 

He has been invited to participate and lead many of the 
cultural movements of the country with which his special study 
bears filiation. He was elected a Sectional Chairman at the All- 
India Oriental Conference at its Mysore session, and also at the 
Indian History Congress at Jjahore in 1940. He presided over 
the United Provinces Secondary Education Conference at its 
Meerut session and at the All-Bengal Teachers Conference at 
Khulna in Bengal. He also presided at the Vikramaditya cele- 
bration organized by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Amrit- 
sar and is the General Editor of the Vikramaditya Commemora- 
tion Volume of the Gwalior Government. 

He was invited to deliver Extension Lectures by the Mysore 
IJiiiversity at several centres in the Mysore State; the Manindra 
Lectures by the Benares Hindu University; a series of Lectures 
at the Punjab University; a Course of Eeadership Lectures at 
the Calcutta University; Lectures at the Bombay and Osmania 
Universities; Extension Lectures at the Annamalai University; 
Sir William Meyer Lectures at the Madras University; inaugural 
Addresses at the Hyslop College, Nagpur, and Hitkarini Law 
College at Jubbulpore; and Anniversary Addresses at the Bihar 
Eesearch Society, at Patna, and Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute at Poona. 

The Government of Baroda has awarded to him the Sri 
Sayaji Eao Gaekwad Prize of Es. 7,000/-, and conferred upon 
him the title of Itihdm i^iroviam. 

Daring the stirring times, 1906-15, he threw himself heart 
and soul into the various national movements of the country and 
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■was placed in charge of a ii umber of econouxic organizations aim- 
ing at the development of indigenous coniniereial enterprise such 
as the Co-operative Hindustan Bank of Calcutta, and also toured 
the districs of Bengal as a missionai 7 of the National Education 
Movement. 

Dr. Mookerji’s grip upon Ancient Indian Culture and his 
religious outlook have also brought him into close contacst with 
several religious and political movements aiming to make 
Hinduism more dynamic and a factor of harmony amid the clashes 
of creeds. lie has been elected as a Vice-President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha for a number of years, President of the 
All-India Hindu Youths’ Conference at its Lahore session, Pre- 
sident of Assam Citizens’ Association, and President of the 
Ak^haynla BJidrata Conference and of its Standing Committee. 

Dr. Mookerji is the author of the following works : 

1. A History of Indian Shipping and Maniimc Activity 
from the Earliest Times fl^^g'^nans. Green & Co., Lon- 
don, 1912}. The Foreword to this work w^as written by that 
distinguished Savant, the late Sir Brajendra Nath Seal. 

On this wrok Lord Curzon wrote to the author: ‘‘It is a 
subject well worthy of treatment, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of jnevious students and I congratulate you on having 
made so useful a contribution to our knowledge of India.’’ 

The late Dr. Vincent A. Smith wrote to the author that the 
book “is a possession which deserves to be treasured. The illus- 
trations which you have brought together with so much labour are 
a history in themselves. Every authority on the subject has been 
ransacked and I cannot suggest any omissions. If I live to bring 
out a third edition of my Early History, I shall not fail to make 
use of the new material supplied by 3 "ou. You have done good 
service by placing on record in scholarly fashion a full account 
of India’s old-Avorld achievements in the shipping line,” 

The late Dr. H. P. Jayaswal, in a long Article on the work 
in the Hindustlian Iteview for 1913, wi’ote: “Professor Mookerji’s 
work is one of the first attempts by Indians to present a system- 
atic survej" of the secular activities of the Hindu race. As a 
pioneer in his subject, he has fully sxiceeeded in his enterprise. 
The Volume is a productiou on which both the author and its 
country may be congratulated. The book is a mine o.f information 
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aud a moiniment of patient and scliolarly work. It will remain 
indispensable to tke student of Indian History for a long time. 
Any praise for tke conception of tke kook cannot ke too kigk.’^ 

\TJie Shipping World , London, wrote: ^^Tkis is a kook to ke 
read from coyer to cover.” 

Tke London Times stated: ‘‘Mr. Hooker ji kas selected a 
fascinating and almost untrodden field of kistorical researck. 
He kas compressed masses of information into a compact and 
fluent nanutive. He is evidently one of tkat small kut growing 
band of Indians wko are determined to wipe out tke reproack 
that tke kislorical faculty is dead within tkeir race.” 

Tke Tdverpool Baihj Post and Mercury wrote : He tells a 
well-arranged connected tale in excellent nervous. English, ke 
makes tke dry bones live, and show’s a picture of Eastern Seas 
both illuminating and fascinating. In tke words of Principal 
Brajendra I^atk Seal who supplie.s an introductory note, ‘the 
signal merit of this survey is tkat these facts of history are 
throughout accompanied by tkeir political, social, or economic 
interpretation, so that the monograph is not a mere chronicle of 
facts, but a chapter of unwritten culture-history conceived and 
executed in a philosophical spirit. One great merit of tke book 
is its pioneering mission.” 

3. yT}ie Fundamental Unity of India (From Hindu Sourcesi) 
[Longmans Green & Co., London, 1914}. 

This book had its Foreword from tke Eight Hon. J. Eamsay 
MacDonald, ex-British Premier, wko wrote, “To those wko fol- 
low tke work of tke hand of Indian kistorical students wko are 
struggling, with no great measure of encouragement, to found a 
School native to tke soil and inspired ky Indian tradition, Mr. 
Mookerji’s kooks need no introduction, especially since ke pub- 
lished his History of Indian Shipping P 

Tke substance and importance of the work are thus brought 
out by Dr. F, W. Thomas, tke late Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford: “In a country marked by so many diversities of cli- 
mate, race, usage, and belief, it seems to me tkat it was w’ortk 
while to draw attention to the idea of unity which you have 
rightly traced in a variety of geographical and political concep- 
tions, and in ike possession of a common fund of culture which 
we may term Brakmanic and which kas in fact spread beyond tke 
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bounds ot India itself, doniinatiiig a wider sphere by you aptly 
named Greater India. Your work is characterised by much 
learning/’ 

3. Local Government m Ancient India with Foreword oi 
Lord Crewe [Clarendon Press: Oxford]. On this book Lord 
Haldane wrote: ^*The book bears closely on the problems in 
the West . . . The hitsory of Ancient India shows how organic 
growth solves questions that are not capable of treatment from 
any mechanical point of view alone. The life of a nation con- 
sits in growth, and not in external causation. Apart from the 
substance of the work, I found its literary form very attrac- 
tive/’ 

Lord Bryce wrote: ^^The distinction you draw between the 
State and Society in early India as compared with European 
countries is to me very illuminative. We Westerners are always 
too prone to think our structure of society and government to be 
typical. Is the difference visible in India due to the separation 
of religious and ecclesiastical organisation and power from civil? 
If so^ one might expect some parallel in ancient Egypt. Or is it 
due to the independent origin and growth of local communities?” 

The Right Hon, J. Ramsay MacDonald wrote in the Socialist 
lieview : “The young school of Indian historical study is pro- 
ducing some interesting results and I am glad to add Professor 
Mookerji’s Local Government in Ancieiit India to those I already 
possess. His book will give the modern student of industrial 
and political theories many interesting illustrations of most up 
to date ideas.” 

Professor E. J. Rapson TOote in the ILnglish Historical Re- 
rieio: “All will feel grateful to him for the real service which he 
has rendered to scholarship bj’ collecting together and arranging 
in a convenient form the widely scattered evidence for the early 
history of local government in India.” 

4. Nationalism in Ilind^i Cidture (.First Volume in the 
Asian Library Series, London). 

5. Men and Thought in Ancient India [Macmillan and Co., 
London]. 

London Daily Ncios wrote on this book: — “We know of no 
recent small book better than this as an introduction to the won- 
derful past of India”. 
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\The Near East wrote: — ^‘Dr. Mookerii lias produced tke 
most interesting^ kook on the history of Hindu and Buddhist India 
which has yet come into our hands’^ 

6. liarslia [Eulers of India Series, Oxford; Calcutta Uni- 
veraiiy Keadcrship Lectures'} » 

7. Asol’a (Gaekwad Lectures) [Macmillan and Oo., 
London}. 

8. Hindu Civilization [Longmans Green and Co., London}. 

d. Ancient Indian Education (A hook of over 700 pages 

about to be published by Macmillan and Go., London). 

10. Early Indian Art (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

11. Asokan Inscriptions (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

12. Chandra ffupta Maury a and Ms Times [Sir William 
Meyer Lectures, Madras University}. 

13. Indkd s Land’-System, Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern 
[Published by the Bengal Government and also publmhed as a 
j>art of VoL II of the Eeport of the Bengal Land-Eevenue Floud 
Commission}, 

14. A New Approach to the Gonnnunal Prollem (PadiUtai 
Publications, Ltd,, Bombay). 

15. Oupia Empire (In the Press). 



f 


III 

PEOGRESS OF THE vSGHEME 

The cost of the Scheme ^’as originally estimated at Rs. 10,, 000 
hut thanks to the spontaneous and generous siip])ort of some of 
its sponsors and signatories the estimate was exceeded in a very 
short time and raised to Es. 15,000/-, and later to Rs. 30',000/-, 
with the growing volume of support forthcoming for the Scheme. 
As we are going to the Press, the total collections for the entire 
Scheme including the publication of this Volume and the founda- 
tion of Dr. Radha Eumud Mookerji Lectureship at the Xmcknow 
University have exceeded R's. 60,000/-. The Le(‘tui*eshix) has al- 
ready been instituted by the Lucknow University on the basis of 
the originally stipulated endowment of Bs. 30,000/- which the 
Committee has already transferred out of its funds to the Uni- 
versitj’. 

The Committee has transferred to the Lucknow University 
further sums of Bs. 8000/- and Rs. 1000/- by w^hich the Uni- 
versity has instituted respectively two post-graduate Radha 
Rumud Mookerji Scholarships and one Radha Rumud Mookerji 
Gold Medal to be awarded annually at its Convocation to the 
best B.A. of the year. 

The Committee expresses its profound gratitude to the 
Patrons, Donors and Subscribers who by their generous contri- 
butions have helped to make the Scheme such a complete success 
in such a short time in spite of the difficult and depressing con- 
ditions created by the War. The Committee cannot but feel 
gratified that the love of India’s culture keeps burning in so 
many hearts against the blackout of militarism and the clouds of 
worldwide despondency. 
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The Oomiuitloe gratefully records the aames of all these 


Patrons, Donors and Subscribers as follows : — 

A. Pateoks 

Rs. 

1. The British India Association, Lucknow ... 6,000 

2. Sir Padamapat Singhania, Cawnpore ... 6,001 

3. Dr. B. C. Law, Calcutta ... ... 6,000 

4. Seth Ram Krishna Dalmia & S. P. Jain, Delhi ... 6,000 

6. His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, 

Hyderabad ... ... ... 2,500 

6. Raja Sir Narain Lai Pitti, Bombay ... ... 1,000 

T. Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay ... ... 1,000 

8. Shriman Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of Balrampur ... 1,000 

9. Katyari Estate, Dist. Hardoi ... ... 1,000 

10. Seth R. D. Birla, Bombay ... ... 1,000 

11. R'ai Bahadur Munshi Ram Kumar Bhargava, 

Lucknow ... ... ... 1,000 

12. Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, O.I.E., 

Lahore ... ... ... 1,000 

13. Kumar R. N. Roy, Calcutta ... ... 1,000 

14. Lala Shiya Narain Tandan of Messrs. Lulitram 

Mangila Buddhulal, Cawnpore ... ... 700 

15. Hon. Raja Sir Raghunandan Prasad Singh, Monghyr 521 

10. Mr. Satish Churn Law, Calcutta ... ... 500 

17. Mr. Bhabani Churn Law, Calcutta ... ... 500 

18. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Lahore ... ... 500 

19. His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda ... 600 

20. His Highness the Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal ... 500 

21. Sir Hari Shankar Paul and Mr. Hari Mohan Paul 

of Messrs B. K. Paul & Co., Calcutta ... 600 

22. Raja Radha Raman, Pilibhit ... ... 600 

23. Hon. Raja Tuveraj Datta Singh of Oel ... 500 

24. Maharajadhiraja Bahadur TJday Chand Mahatab of 

Burdwan ... .... ... 500 

25. H. S. S. Thapar, Lucknow ... ... 500 

26. Sri Jyoti Bhusan Gupta, Benares ... ... 500 

27. Shiva Prasad Gupta, Benares ... ... 500 

28. Lala Mahadeo Prasad Ronghta, Gotakhpur ... 500 

29. Messrs. Jhabarmal Sri Ram, Gorakhpur ... 500 

30. Sir Purushotamdas ThajSsurdas, Bombay ... 600 
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Bs. 

31. Sir Homi Mehta, Bombay ... ... ... 500 

32. E'ai Bahadur Issar Das, M.L.A., Lahore ... ... 500 

33. Sardar Sureudra Siugh of Saraya Sugar Factory, 

Gorakhpur ... ... ... ... 500 

34. Dr. N. N". Law, Calcutta ... ... ... 500 

36. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Ahmedabad ... ... 500 

36. Mr. Narendrajit Siugh, Cawnpore ... ... 500 

37. Eai Bahadur Madhusudan Das, Gorakhpur ... 500 

38. Diamond Sugar Mills, Gorakhpur ... ... 500 

39. Eai Bahadur Eameshwar Prasad Bagla, Cawupore ... 500 

40. Mr. Bam Eatan Gupta, M.L.A., Cawupore ... 500 

41. The Hou. Sir J. P. Srivastava aud Mr. .J. E. Sri- 

Yastava, B.So., Cawupore ... ... 500 

42. Sir Eobert Menzies, O.B.E., Cawhpore ... ... 500 

43. British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpbre ... 500 

44. Messrs. Nihal Chaud Baldeo Sahai, Cawupore ... 500 

45. His Highness Maharaja Holkar of Indore ... 500 

46. Seth B. M. Birla, Calcutta ... ... ... 500 

47. Mahaut G. B. Das, Emarmath, Puri ... ... 500 

48. Lala Shankar Lall, New Delhi ... ... 500 

49. Mr. E'. L. Nopany, Calcutta ... ... ... 500 

50. Mr. N. K. Halwasiya, Chairman, Municipal Board, 

(Lucknow ... .... ... ... 500 

51. Mr. M. E. Jaipuria, M.L.C., Calcutta ... ... 500 

52. H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur ... ... 500 

53. Sir Badri Das Goenka, C.I.E., Calcutta ... ... 500 

54. Messrs Soorajmall Nagarmall, Calcutta ... ... 1,000 

55. Shankar Sugar Mills, Gorakhpur ... ... 500 

56. Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra ... ...■ 500 

B. Dostoes 

1. Mr. Kedar Nath Goenka, Monghyr ... ... 261 

2. Mr. Debes C. Ghose, Calcutta ... ... 260 

3. Maharaja Sahib of Ajodhya, Eyzabad ...■ ... 250 

4. Eaja Sir Maharaj Singh, Lucknow ... ... 200 

5. The Bettiah Eaj, Bettiah ... ... ... 200 

6. Eight Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.C., 

K.C.S.I., LL.D., Allahabad ... ... 200 

7. Eai Bahadur S. M. P. Singh, Taluqdar, Fyzabad ... 150 

8. Mr. Bhagat Govind Das, Lahore ... ... 126 
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Es. 

9. Her HighUess Maharani Indiralmi of Indore ... lOfl. 

10, Mr. Tarak Natli Barter ji, Calcutta ... ... 101 

11. Mr. H. A. Wilkinson, Director, Begg Sutherland 

and Co., Ltd., Cawnpore ... ... ... 100 

121. The Manager, Gita Press, Gorakhpur ... ... 100 

13. Messrs B. P. Agrawala Bros. & Co., Gorakhpur ... 100 

14. Mr. Balmukund Shah, Earakola Sug^ Mills, 

Gorakhpur ... ... ••• 100 

15. Sir Thomas Lamb, M.L.C., Calcutta ... ... 100 

16. Madame Sophia Wadia, Bombay ... ... lOO 

17. Mr. Eanai Lai Goswami, M,L.C., Serampore ••• 100 

18. Eaja Kamala Eanjana Boy of Cossimbazar ... 100 

19. Mr, Shrish Chandra Chakraverti, M-L.C., Calcutta 100 

20. Mr. Dera Eaj Narang, Basti ... ... ... 100 

21. Kunwar Hriday Narain, Taluqdar, Maurawah (TJnao) 100 

22 . Eai Bahadur Eidari Earn ... ... ••• 100 

23. Eai bahadur Eadha Krishna Jalan, Patna ... 100 

24. Mr. Hira Lai Jalan, Patna ... ... •.• 100 

25. Mr. Gopi Krishna Kanauria, Patna ... ••• 100 

.26. Mr. Bal Krishna Shajrma, Sultanpur ... ... 100 

27. Sir Sri Earn, Delhi Cloth & General Mills, Delhi ... lOO 

28. Mr. H. L. Srivastava, Patna ... ... ... 100 

29. Mr. B. C. Chatterji, Calcutta ... ... ••• 100 

30. Sir Chuirilal B. Mehta, Bombay ... ... 100 

31. Lady Taptibai Chunilal, Bombay ... ... 100 

32. Mr. E. L. Misra, Morarea, Gorakhi>ur ... ... 100 

33. Thakur Nihal Ohand Chaudhury, Dhar ... ... 100 

34. Eaja Suraj Baksh Singh Sahib of Kasmanda ... KM) 

35. The Mayurbhanj Estate, Baripada ... ... 100 

36. The Mysore University, Mysore ... ... 100 

37. Professor Muhammad Habib, Aligarh ... ... 100 

38. Kumar Mandhata Singh, Geejgarh, Jaipur ... 100 

39. The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Boy, Calcutta ... 100 

40. Eai Bahadur Dalip Karain Singh, Monghyr ... 100 

41. Mr. Deoniti Prasad Singh, Monghyr ... ... lOO 

42. Agra Province Zemindars Association, Allahabad ... 100 

43. Mr. Bihari Lai Vasistha, Zamindar and Bank^, 

Jhansi ... ... ••• lOO 

44. Mr. Bam Kumar Dikshit, M.A., LuckiaoTr Univer- 

sity IW 
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46. Eai Baliacliir Miikandi Lai Puri, Lahore ... 100 

46. Mr, P. K. Mitter, Calcutta ... ... 100 

47. Mr. Dwarka Prasad Singh, Cawnpore ... 100 

48. Mrs. 33. P. Srivastava, Cawnpore ... ... 100 

49. Mr. M. S. Aney, Colombo (Ceylon) ... ... lOO 

50. Mr. D. D. Mukherji, Mongbyr ... ... lOO 

51. Lala Hari EaiiiSeth of Maurawan (Unao) ... 100 

52. Eai Bahadur Shyam Nandan Sahaya, Muzaffarpur lOO 

53. Eavval Bishnu Singhji of Bissau ... ... 100 

54. Eaja Ealyan Singhji of Bhinai ... ... 100 

55. Eao Narain Singhji of Masuda ... ... IjOO 

56. Enjadhiraja Hari Singhji of Aohi'ol ... ... 100 

57. Mr. liaij Nath Bajoria, M.L.A. (Central)., Calcutta 100 

58. Mr. Prakash Chandra, M.A., LL.B., Lucknow ... 100 

59. The Hon. Sir Jojendra Singh ... ... 100 

60- Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barter ... ... ... 200 

C. SUBSCEIBEES 

1. Dr. S. K. D. Gupta, Calcutta ... ... 50 

2. Sister Vajira, Sarnath (Benares) ... ... 50 

3. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad ... 50 

4. Eai Bahadur Aghor Nath Banerji, Monghyr ... 50 

6. Mr. N. Bakshi, C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna 

Division ... ... ... 60 

6. Mr, Pratap Yikram Shah, Talukdar, Lakhimpur 50 

7. Mr. Prabha Shankar Bhatt, J.P., Bombay ... 60 

8. Prom some gentlemen (collected by Mr. Jahangir 

P. 3^otwal, Karachi) ... ... 37 

9. Mr. H. C. Ghosh, Cooch Behar ... ... 30 

10. Eev. Prof. E’oss Wilson, M.A., Lahore ... 25 

11. Mr. K. Ohandy, Ayamanam, Kottayam (Travancore) 25 

12. Mr. y. E. Dikshitar, Madras University ... 25 

13. Professor C. S. vSrinivasachari, Anuamalai X^ni- 

versity ... ... ... 26 

14. Dr. M. If. Krishna, My.sore ... ... 25 

15. Mr. 4. C. Powell-Price, M.A., I.E.S., D.P.l. (U.P,) 25 

16. Dr. Paul Brunton, Mysore ... ... 26 

17. Mr. Nanak Singh, Gorakhpur ... ... 25 

18. Dr. Miss P. C. Dharma, Benares University ... 25 

19. Mr. S. K. Banerji, Mirzapiir ... ... 25 

F. 78 
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20. Mr. Eam Ifarain. Misra, Partabgarli ... 25 

21. Dr. A. L. SriTastava, Latore ... ... 25 

22. Mr. Gurupada Haidar, Calcutta ... ... 26 

23. Rai Baliadur S. N. Sinha of JaiganJ ... 25 

24. Mr. Sliyam Bihari Saigal ... ... 25 

25. Mr. Jekangir’F. Kotwal of Karaeiii ... ... 26 

26. Mr. Sliahrab E. H. Katrak, Earaclii ... 25 

27. Mr. E. C. Pandit, Patna ... ;.. 25 

28. Mr. Radlia Ckaran Goswami, Bi.iawar ... 25 

29. Mr. D. D. Ekanna, Calcutta ... ... 25 

30. Mr. Euttonjee Ardashir Wadia, Bomaby ... 25 

31. Mr. A. Eanga Eao, Rajakmnndry ... ... 25 
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